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CHAP, XLIII—A DAY IN THE PHENIX, 


WHEN we were once more in the 
coupé of the diligence, I directed my 
entire attention towards my Irish ac- 
quaintance, as well because of his 
apparent singularity, as to avoid the 
little German in the opposite corner. 

“ You have not been long in France, 
then, sir,’ said I, as we resumed our 
conversation. 

“Three weeks, and it seems like 
three years to me—nothing to eat— 
nothing to drink—and nobody to speak 
to. But I'll go back soon—I only 
came abroad for a month.” 

“You'll scarcely see much of the 
Continent in so short a time.” 

“ Devil a much that will grieve me. 
I didn’t come to see it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Nothing of the kind. 
—to be away from home.” 

“Oh! I perceive.” 

“You're quite out there,” said my 
companion, misinterpreting my mean- 
ing. “It wasn’t any thing of that 
kind. I don’t owe sixpence. I was 
laughed out of Ireland—that’s all, 
though that same is bad enough.” 

“ Laughed out of it!” 

“Just so—and little you know of 
Ireland if that surprises you.” 

After acknowledging that such an 
event was perfectly possible, from what 
I myself had seen in that country, I 
obtained the following very brief ac- 
count of my companion's reasons for 
— travel : 

“ Well, sir,” began he, “it is about 
four months since I brought up to 
Dublin from Galway a little chesnut 
mare, with cropped ears and a short 
tail, square-jointed, and rather low— 
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I only came 


just what you'd call a smart hack for 
going to cover with—a lively thing on 
the road with alight weight. Nobody 
ever suspected that she was a clean 
bred thing—own sister to Jenny, that 
won the Corinthians, and ran second 
to Giles for the Riddlesworth —but 
so she was, and a better bred mare 
never leaped the pound in Ballinasloe. 
Well, I brought her to Dublin, and 
used to ride her out two or three times 
a week, making little matches some- 
times to trot—and, for a thorough 
bred, she was a clipper at trotting— 
to trot a mile or so on the grass— 
another day to gallop the length of 
the nine acres opposite the Lodge— 
and then sometimes to back her for 
a ten pound note to jump the biggest 
furze bush that could be found—all 
of which she could do with ease, nobody 
thinking, all the while, that the cock- 
tailed pony was out of Scroggins, by 
‘a Lamplighter mare.’ As every fellow 
that was beat to-day was sure to come 
back to-morrow, withsomething better, 
either of his own or a friend’s, I had 
matches booked for every day in the 
week—for I always made my little 
boy that rode, win by half a neck, or 
a nostril, and so we kept on day after 
day pocketing from ten to thirty pounds 
or thereabouts. 

“It was mighty pleasant while it 
lasted, for besides winning the money, 
I had my own fun laughing at the 
spoonies that never could book my 
bets fast enough—young infantry offi- 
cers and the junior bar—they were for 
the most part mighty nice to look at, 
but very raw about raci How | 
I might have gone on in * way 
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cannot say; but one morning I fell 
in with a fat, elderly gentleman, in 
shorts and gaiters, mounted on a dun 
cob pony, that was very fidgetty and 
hot tempered, and appeared to give 
the rider a great deal of uneasiness. 

“* He's a spicy hack you're on, sir,’ 
said I, ‘and has a go in him, I'll be 
bound.’ 

““*T rayther think he has,’ said the 
old gentleman, half testily. 

** And can trot a bit, too.’ 

«* * Twelve Irish milesin fifty minutes, 
with my weight.’ Here he looked 
down at a paunch like a sugar hogs- 
head. 

“* Maybe he’s not bad across a 
country,” said I, rather to humour 
the old fellow, who, I saw, was proud 
of his pony. 

“Td like to see his match, that’s 
all.” Here he gave a rather con- 
temptuous glance at my hack. 

“ Well, one word led to another, 
and it ended at last in our booking 
a match, with which one party was 
no less pleased than the other. It 
was this: each was to ride his own 
horse, starting from the school in 
the Park, round the Fifteen Acres, 
outside the Monument, and back to 


the start—just one heat, about a mile 
and a half—the ground good, and 


only soft enough. In consideration, 
however, of his greater weight, [ 
was to give odds in the start; and 
as we could not well agree on how 
much, it was at length decided that 
he was to get away first, and I to 
follow as fast as I could, after drinking 
a pewter quart full of Guinness’s double 
stout—droll odds, you'll say, but it was 
the old fellow’s own thought, and as 
the match was a soft one, I let him 
have his way. 

“ The next morning the Phoenix was 
crowded as if for a review. There 
were all the Dublin notorieties, swarm- 
ing in barouches, and tilburies, and 
outside jaunting-cars—smart clerks in 
the post-office, mounted upon kicking 
devils from Dycer’s and Lalouette’s 
stables—attorney’s wives and daughters 
from York-street, and a stray doctor or 
so on a hack that looked as if he had 
been lectured on for the six winter 
months at the College of Surgeons. 
My antagonist was half an hour late, 
which time I occupied in booking bets 
on every side of me—offering odds of 
ten, fifteen, and at last, to tempt the 

le, twenty-five to one against the 
= At last. the fat cadet came 
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up on a jaunting-car, followed by a 
groom leading the cob. I wish you 
heard the cheer that greeted him on 
his arrival, for it appeared he was a 
well-known character in town, and 
much in favour with the mob. When 
he got off the car, he bundled into a 
tent, followed by a few of his friends, 
where they remained for about five 
minutes, at the end of which he came 
out in full racing costume—blue and 
yellow striped jacket, and blue cap 
and leathers—looking as funny a figure 
as ever you set eyes upon. I now 
thought it time to throw off my white 
surtout, and show out in pink and 
orange, the colours I had been winning 
in for two months past. While some 
of the party were sent on to station 
themselves at different places round 
the Fifteen Acres, to mark out the 
course, my fat friend was assisted into 
his saddle, and gave a short preliminary 
gallop of a hundred yards or so, that 
set us all a-laughing. The odds 
were now fifty to one in my favour, 
and I gave them wherever I could 
find takers. ‘ With you, sir, if you 
please, in pounds, and the gentleman 
in the red whiskers, too, if he likes— 
very well, in half sovereigns, if you 
prefer it.” So I went on, betting on 
every side, till the bell rung to mount. 
As I knew I had plenty of time to 
spare, I took little notice, and merely 
giving a look to my girths, 1 continued 
leisurely booking my bets. At last 
the time came, and at the word 
‘ Away!’ off went the fat gentleman 
on the dun, at a spluttering gallop, 
that flung the mud on every side of 
us, and once more three us all a- 
laughing. I waited patiently till he 
got near the upper end of the Park, 
taking bets every minute; and now 
that he was away, every one offered 
to wager. At last, when I let him 
get nearly half round, and found no 
more money could be had, I called out 
to his friends for the porter, and, throw- 
ing myself into the saddle, gathered up 
the reins in my hand. The crowd fell 
back off each side, while from the tent 
I have already mentioned out came a 
thin fellow with one eye, with a pewter 
quart in his hand: he lifted it up 
towards me, and I took it; but what 
was my fright to find that the porter 
was boiling, and the vessel so hot I 
could barely hold it. I endeavoured 
to drink, however : the first mouthful 
took all the skin off my lips and 
tongue—the second half choked, and 
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the third nearly threw me into an 
apoplectic fit—the mob cheering all 
the time like devils. Meantime, the 
old fellow had reached the furze, 
and was going along like fun. Again 
I tried the porter, and a fit of coughing 
came on that lasted five minutes. The 

wter was now so hot that the edge 
of the quart took away a piece of my 
mouth at every effort. 1 ventured 
once more, and with the desperation 
of a madman I threw down the hot 
liquid to its last drop. My head 
reeled—my eyes glared—and my brain 
was on fire. I thought | beheld fifty 
fat gentlemen galloping on every side 
of me, and all the sky raining jackets 
of blue and yellow. Half mechanically 
I took the reins, and put spurs to my 
horse; but before I got well away, a 
loud cheer from the crowd assailed 
me. I turned, and saw the dun coming 
in at a floundering gallop, covered with 
foam, and so dead blown that neither 





Towarps the close of the last war 
with America, a small detachment of 
military occupied the little block house 
of Fort Peak, which about eight miles 
from the Falls of Niagara, formed the 
last outpost on the frontier. The fort, 
in itself inconsiderable, was only of im- 
portance as commanding a part of the 
river where it was practicable to ford, 
and where the easy ascent of the bank 
offered a safe situation for the enemy 
to cross over, whenever they felt dis- 
posed to carry the war into our terri- 
tory. 

There having been, however, no 
threat of invasion in this quarter, and 
the natural strength of the position 
being considerable, a mere handful of 
men, with two subaltern officers, were 
allotted for this duty—such being con- 
ceived ample to maintain it till the 
arrival of succour from head-quarters, 
then at Little York,. on the opposite 
side of the lake. The officers of this 
party were our old acquaintance Tom 
O'Flaherty, and our newly made one 
Maurice Malone. 

Whatever may be the merits of com- 
manding officers, one virtue they cer- 
tainly can lay small claim to, viz.—any 
insight into character, or at least any 
regard for the knowledge. Seldom 
are two men sent off on detachment 
duty to some remote quarter, to as- 
sociate daily and hourly for months 
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himself nor the rider could have got 
twenty yards farther. The race was, 
however, won. My odds were lost to 
every man on the field, and, worse than 
all, I was so laughed at, that I could 
not venture out in the sheds, without 
hearing allusions to my misfortune ; 
for a certain friend of mine, one Tom 
O’ Flaherty . 

“Tom of the 11th light dragoons ?” 

“ The same—you know Tom, then ? 
Maybe you have heard him mention 
me— Maurice Malone ?” 

“Not Mr. Malone, of Fort Peak ?”’ 

‘“‘ Bad luck to him. I am as well 
known in connexion with Fort Peak, 
as the Duke is with Waterloo. There 
is not a part of the globe he has not 
told that confounded story.” 

As my readers may not possibly be 
all numbered among Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
acquaintance, I shall venture to give 
the anecdote which Mr. Malone ac- 
counted to be so widely circulated. 





together, that they are not, by some 
happy chance, the very people who 
never, as the phrase is, “took to each 
other” in their lives. The grey- 
headed weather-beaten, disappointed 
* Peninsular,” is coupled with the 
essenced and dandyfied Adonis of the 
corps ; the man of literary tastes and 
cultivated pursuits, with the empty- 
headed, ill-informed youth, fresh from 
Harrow or Westminster. This case 
offered no exception to the rule; for 
though there were few men possessed 
of more assimilating powers than 
O'Flaherty, yet certainly his com- 
panion did put the faculty to the test, 
for any thing more unlike him there 
never existed. Tom all good humour 
and high spirits—making the best of 
every thing—never non-plussed—never 
taken aback — perfectly at home, 
whether flirting with a Lady Charlotte 
in her drawing-room, or crossing & 
grouse mountain in the highlands— 
sufficiently well read to talk on any 
ordinary topic—and always ready- 
witted enough to seem more so. 

thorough sportsman, whether showing 
forth in the “ park” at Melton, whip- 
ping a trout-stream in Wales, or 
filling a country house with black cock 
and moor-fowl; an unexceptionable 
judge of all the good things in life, 
from a pretty ancle to a well hung 
tilbury—from the odds at hazard to 
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the “comet vintage.” Such, in brief, 
was Tom. Now his confrere was 
none of these; he had been drafted 
from the Galway militia to the line, 
for some election services rendered 
by his family to the government can- 
didate; was of a saturnine and dis- 
contented habit; always miserable 
about some trifle or other, and never 
at rest till he had drowned his sorrows 
in Jamaica rum—which, since the 
regiment was abroad, he had copiously 
used as a substitute for whiskey. To 
such an extent had this passion gained 
upon him, that a corporal’s guard 
was always in attendance whenever 
he dined out, to convey him home to 
the barracks. 

The wearisome monotony of a close 
garrison, with so ungenial a com- 
panion, would have damped any man’s 
spirits but O’Flaherty's. He, how- 
ever, upon this, as other occasions in 
life, rallied himself to make the best 
of it; and by short excursions within 
certain prescribed limits along the 
river side, contrived to shoot and fish 
enough to get through the day, and 
improve the meagre fare of his mess- 
table. Malone never appeared before 
dinner ; his late sittings at night re- 
quiring all the following day to recruit 
him for a new attack upon the rum 
bottle. 

Now, although his seeing so little 
of his brother officer was any thing 
but unpleasant to O'Flaherty, yet the 
ennui of such a life was gradually 
wearying him, and all his wits were 
put in requisition to furnish occupa- 
tion for his time. Never a day passed 
without his praying ardently for an 
attack from the enemy ; any alternative, 
any reverse, had been a blessing com- 
pared with his present life. No such 
spirit, however, seemed to animate the 
Yankee troops; not a soldier was 
to be seen for miles around, and every 
straggler that passed the fort con- 
curred in saying that the Americans 
were not within four day's march of 
the frontier. 

Weeks passed over, and the same 
state of things remaining unchanged, 
O'Flaherty gradually relaxed some of 
his strictness as to duty; small fora- 
ging parties of three and four being 
daily permitted to leave the fort for a 
few hours, to which they usually re- 
turned laden with wild turkeys and 
fish—both being found in great abun- 
dance near them. 

Such was the life of the little gar. 
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rison for two or three long summer 
months—each day so resembling its 
fellow, that no difference could be 
found. 

As to how the war was faring, or 
what the aspect of affairs might be, 
they absolutely knew nothing. News. 
papers never reached them ; and whe. 
ther from having so much occupation 
at head-quarters, or that the difficulty 
of sending letters prevented, their 
friends never wrote a line; and thus 
they jogged on a very vegetable ex. 
istence, till thought at last was stag. 
nating in their brain, and O'Flaherty 
half envied his companion’s resource 
in the spirit flask. 

Such was the state of affairs at the 
fort, when one evening O'Flaherty ap. 
peared to pace the little rampart that 
looked towards Lake Ontario, with an 
appearance of anxiety and impatience 
strangely at variance with his daily 
phlegmatic look. It seemed that the 
corporal’s party he had despatched that 
morning to forage, near the ‘“ falls” 
had not returned, and already were 
four hours later than their time away. 

Every imaginable mode of account- 
ing for their absence suggested itself 
to his mind. Sometimes he feared 
that they had been attacked by the 
Indian hunters, who were far from 
favourably disposed towards _ their 
poaching neighbours. Then, again, it 
might be merely that they had missed 
their track in the forest ; or could it be 
that they had ventured to reach Goat 
Island in a canoe, and had been car- 
ried down by the “ falls.” Such were 
the torturing doubts that passed, as 
some shrill squirrel, or hoarse night- 
owl pierced the air with a cry, and then 
all was silent again. While thus the 
hours went slowly by, his attention 
was attracted by a bright light in the 
sky, It appeared as if part of the 
heavens were reflecting some strong 
glare from beneath, for as he looked, 
the light, at first pale and colourless, 
gradually deepened into a rich mellow 
hue, and at length, through the murky 
blackness of the night, a strong clear 
current of flame rose steadily upwards 
from the earth, and pointed towards 
the sky. From the direction, it must 
have been either at the “falls,” or im- 
mediately near them; and now the 
horrible convietion flashed upon his 
mind that the party had been waylaid 
by the Indians, who were, as is their 
custom, making a war feast over their 
victims. 
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Not an instant was to be lost. The 
ittle ison beat to arms; and, as 
a oe ae in, O'Flaherty cast his 
eyes around, while he selected a few 
brave fellows to accompany him. 
Scarcely had the men fallen out from 
the ranks, when the sentinel at the 
gate was challenged by a well-known 
yoice, and in a moment more the 
corporal of the foraging party was 
among them. Fatigue and exhaustion 
had so overcome him, that for some 
minutes he ‘was speechless. At length 
he recovered sufficiently to give the 
following brief account :— 

The little party having obtained 
their supply of venison above Queen- 
ston, were returning to the fort, when 
they suddenly came upon a track of 
feet, which little experience in forest 
life soon proved that some new arrivals 
had reached the hunting grounds, for 
on examining them closely, they proved 
neither to be Indian tracks, nor yet 
those made by the shoes of the fort 
party. Proceeding with caution to 
trace them backwards for three or four 
miles, they reached the bank of the 
Niagara river, above the whirlpools, 
where the crossing is most easily 
effected from the American side. The 
mystery was at once explained: it was 
a surprise party of the Yankees sent 
to attack Fort Peak; and now the 
only thing to be done was to hasten 
back immediately to their friends, and 
prepare for their reception, 

With this intent they took the river 
path as the shortest, but had not pro- 
ceeded far when their fears were con- 
firmed ; for in a little embayment of 
the bank, they perceived a party of 
twenty blue coats, who, with their 
arms piled, were lying around as if 
waiting for the hour of attack. The 
sight of this party added greatly to 
their alarm, for they now perceived 
that the Americans had divided their 
force—the foot-tracks first seen being 
evidently those of another division, 
As the corporal and his few men con- 
tinued, from the low and thick brush- 
wood, to make their recognisance of 
the enemy, they observed with delight 
that they were not regulars, but a 
militia force. With this one ani- 
mating thought, they again, with noise- 
less step, regained the forest, and pro- 
ceeded upon their way. Scarcely, 
however, had they marched a mile, 
when the sound of voices and loud 
laughter apprised them that another 
party was near, which as well as 
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they could observe in the increasing 
gloom, was still larger than the former. 
They were now obliged to make a 
considerable circuit, and advance still 
deeper into the forest—their anxiety 
hourly increasing, lest the enemy 
should reach the fort before them- 
selves. In this dilemma it was re- 
solved that the party should separate ; 
the corporal determining to proceed 
alone by the river bank, while the 
others, by a detour of some miles, 
should endeavour to learn the force 
of the Yankees, and, as fur as they 
could, their mode of attack. From 
that instant the corporal knew no 
more; for, after two hours’ weary 
exertion, he reached the fort, which, 
had it been but another mile distant, 
his strength had not held out for him 
to attain. 

However gladly poor O'Flaherty 
might have hailed such information 
under other circumstances, now it 
came like a thunderbolt upon him. 
Six of his small force were away, 
perhaps ere this made prisoners by 
the enemy; the Yankees, as well as 
he could judge, were a numerous 
party; and he himself totally without 
a single adviser—for Malone had 
dined, and was, therefore, by this 
time in that pleasing state of in- 
difference in which he could only 
recognise an enemy in the man that 
did not send round the decanter. 

In the half indulged hope that his 
state might permit some faint exercise 
of the reasoning faculty, O'Flaherty 
walked towards the small den they 
had designated as the mess-room, ia 
search of his brother officer. 

As he entered the apartment, little 
disposed as he felt to mirth at such a 
moment, the tableau before him was 
too ridiculous not to laugh at. At 
one side of the fire-place sat Malone, 
his face florid with drinking, and his 
eyeballs projecting. Upon his head 
was a small, Indian skull cap, with 
two peacock’s feathers, and a piece of 
scarlet cloth which hung down behind. 
In one hand he held a smoking goblet 
of rum punch, and in the other a long, 
Indian, Chebook pipe. Opposite to 
him, but squatted upon the floor, 
repysed a red Indian, that lived in 
the fort as a guide, equally drunk, 
but preserving, even in his liquor, 
an impassive, grave aspect, strangely 
contrasting with the high excitement 
of Malone's face. The red man wore 
Malone's uniform coat, which he had 
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e on back foremost—his head-dress 
1aving, in all probability, been ex- 
changed for it, as an amicable courtesy 
between the parties. There they sat, 
looking fixedly at each other ; neither 
spoke, nor even smiled—the rum 
bottle, which at brief intervals passed 
from one to the other, maintained a 
friendly intercourse that each was con- 
tent with. 

To the hearty fit of laughing of 
O'Flaherty, Malone replied by a look 
of drunken defiance, and then nodded 
to his red friend, who returned the 
courtesy. As poor Tom left the room, 
he saw that nothing was to be hoped 
for in this quarter, and determined to 
beat the garrison to arms without any 
further delay. Scarcely had he closed 
the door behind him, when a sudden 
thought flashed through his brain. 
He hesitated, walked forward a few 
paces, stopped again, and calling out 
to the corporal, said— 

“ You are certain they were militia?” 

“ Yes, sir; quite sure.” 

“ Then, by Jove, I have it,” cried 
O'Flaherty. “If they should turn out 
to be the Buffalo fencibles, we may 
get through this scrape better than | 
hoped for.” 

“TI believe you are right, sir; for I 
heard one of the men as I passed ob- 
serve, ‘what will they say in Buffalo 
when it’s over ?’”” 

* Send Mathers here, corporal; and 
do you order four rank and file, with 
side arms, to be in readiness imme- 
diately.” 

‘“* Mathers, you have heard the 
news,” said O'Flaherty, as the ser- 
geant entered. “Can the fort hold 
out against such a force as Jackson 
reports? You doubt; well, so do I; 
so let’s see what's to be done. Can 
you remember, was it not the Buffalo 
militia that were so tremendously 
thrashed by the Delawares last au- 
tumn ?” 

* Yes, sir, they chased them for two 
days and nights, and had they not 
reached the town of Buffalo, the Dela- 
wares would not have left a scalp in 
the regiment.” 

“ Can you recollect the chief’s name 
—it was Carran—something, eh ?”’ 

* Caudan-dacwagae.” 

“ Exactly. Where is he supposed 
to be now ?” 

“Up in Detroit, sir, they say, but 
no one knows. Those fellows are here 
to-day, and there to-morrow.” 

“ Well, then, sergeant, here’s my 


plan.” Saying these words, O’Fla. 
herty proceeded to walk towards his 
quarters, accompanied by the sergeant, 
with whom he conversed for some 
time eagerly—occasionally replying, as 
it appeared, to objections, and offering 
explanations as the other seemed to 
require them. The colloquy lasted 
half an hour—and although the veteran 
sergeant seemed difficult of conviction, 
it ended by his saying, as he left the 
room— 

“ Well, sir, as you say, it can only 
come to hard knocks at worst. So 
here goes—I'll send off the scout party 
to make the fires and choose the men 
for the out picquets, for no time is to 
be lost.” 

In about an hour's time from the 
scene I have mentioned, a number of 
militia officers, of different grades, 
were seated round a bivouck fire, upon 
the bank of the Niagara river. The 
conversation seemed of an angry na- 
ture, for the voices of the speakers 
were loud and irrascible, and their 
gestures evidenced a state of high 
excitement. 

“I see,” said one, who seemed the 
superior of the party—“I see well 
where this will end. We shall have 
another Queenston affair, as we had 
last fall with the Delawares.” 

‘* I only say,” replied another, “that 
if you wish our men to stand fire to- 
morrow morning, the less you remind 
them of the Delawares the better. 
What is that noise? Is not that a 
drum beating?” 

The party at these words sprung to 
their legs, and stood in an attitude of 
listening for some seconds. 

‘““Who goes there?” sung out a 
sentinel from his post ; and then, after 
a moment’s delay, added—* Pass flag 
of truce to Major Brown's quarters.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, 
when three officers in searlet, preceded 
by a drummer with a white flag, stood 
before the American party. 

“To whom may I address myself?” 
said one of the British_swho, I may 
inform my reader, en passant, was no 
other than O’Flaherty—“ To whom 
may I address myself as the officer in 
command ?” 

“Tam Major Brown,” said a short, 
plethoric little man, in a blue uniform 
and round hat—“ And who are you?” 

“ Major O'Flaherty, of his majesty's 
fifth foot,” said Tom, with a very 
sonorous emphasis on each word— 
“the bearer of a flag of truce and 
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an amicable proposition from major- 
general Allen, commanding the gar- 
rison of Fort Peak.” 

The Americans, who were evidently 
taken by surprise at their intentions 
of attack being known, were silent, 
while he continued— 

“Gentlemen, it may appear some- 
what strange that a garrison, possess- 
ing the natural strength of a powerful 
podiien copped with abundant am- 
munition and every muniment of war 
—should despatch a flag of truce 
on the eve of an attack, in preference 
to waiting for the moment, when a 
sharp and well-prepared reception 
might best attest- its vigilance and 
discipline. But the reasons for this 
step are soon explained. In the first 

lace, you intended a surprise. We 
fae been long aware of your projected 
attack, Our spies have tracked you 
from your crossing the river above 
the whirlpool to your present position. 
Every man of your party is numbered 
by us; and, what is still more, num- 
bered Ky our allies—yes, gentlemen, 
I must repeat it, ‘allies’—though, as 
a Briton, I blush at the word. Shame 
and disgrace for ever be that man’s 
portion, who first associated the honor- 
able usages of war with the atrocious 
and bloody cruelties of the savage. 
Yet so it is: the Delawares of the 
hills"—here the Yankees exchanged 
very peculiar looks—“ have this morn- 
ing arrived at Fort Peak, with orders 
to ravage the whole of your frontier, 
from Fort George to Lake Erie. 
They brought us the information of 
your approach, and their chief is, while 
I speak, making an infamous proposi- 
tion, by which a price is to be paid 
for every scalp he produces in the 
morning. Now, asthe general cannot 
refuse to co-operate with the savages, 
without compromising himself with the 
commander-in-chief, neither can he 
accept of such assistance without some 
pangs of conscience. He has taken 
the only course open to him: he has 
deipatehed myself and my brother 
officers here” —O’ Flaherty glanced at 
two privates dressed up in his regi- 
mentals—* to offer you terms.” 

O'Flaherty paused when he arrived 
thus far, expecting that the opposite 
party would make some reply; but 
they continued silent ; when suddenly, 
from the dense forest, there rung forth 
a wild and savage yell, that rose and 
fell several times, like the pibroch of 
the highlander, and ended at last in a 
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loud whoop, that was echoed and re- 
echoed again and again for several 
seconds after. 

“ Hark!” said O'Flaherty, with an 
accent of horror—“ Hark! the war- 
ery of the Delawares! The savages 
are eager for their prey. May it yet 
be time enough to rescue you from 
such a fate! Time presses—our terms 
are these—as they do not admit of 
discussion, and must be at once ac- 
cepted or rejected, to your own ear 
alone can I impart them.” 

Saying which, he took Major Brown 
aside, and, walking apart from the 
others, led him, by slow steps, into the 
forest. While O'Flaherty continued 
to dilate upon the atrocities of Indian 
war, and the revengeful character of 
the savages, he contrived to be always 
advancing towards the river side ; but 
at length the glare of a fire was per- 
ceptible through the gloom. Major 
Brown stopped suddenly, and pointed 
in the direction of-the flame. 

“It is the Indian picquet,” said 
O'Flaherty, calmly ; “and as the facts 
I have been detailing may be more 
palatable to your mind, you shall see 
them with your own eyes. Yes, I 
repeat it, you shall, through the cover of 
this brushwood, see Caudan-dacwagae 
himself—for he is with them in person.” 

As O'Flaherty said this, he led 
Major Brown, now speechless with 
terror, behind a massive cork tree, 
from which spot they could look down 
upon the river side, where in a small 
creek sat five or six persons in blankets, 
and scarlet head-dresses; their faces 
streaked with patches of yellow and 
red paint, to which the glare of the 
fire lent fresh horror. In the midst 
sat one, whose violent gestures and 
Savage cries gave him the very ap- 
pearance of a demon, as he resented 
with all his might the efforts of the 
others to restrain him, shouting like a 
maniac all the while, and struggling 
to rise. 

“It is the chief,” said O'Flaherty ; 
“he will wait no longer. We have 
bribed the others to keep him quiet, 
if possible, a little time; but I see 
they cannot succeed.” 

A loud yell of triumph from below 
interrupted Tom's speech. The in- 
furiated savage—who was no other 
than Mr. Malone—having obtained 
the rum bottle, for which he was 
fighting with all his might—his temper 
not being improved in the struggle by 
occasional onitions from the, red 
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end of a cigar, applied to his naked 
skin by the other Indians—who were 
his own soldiers acting under O'Fla- 
herty’s orders. 

“ Now,” said Tom, ‘that you have 

convinced yourself, and can satisfy 
your brother officers, will you take 
our chance? or will you accept the 
onoured terms of the general—file 
your arms, and retreat beyond the river 
before day-break? Your muskets and 
ammunition will offer a bribe to the 
eupidity of the savage, and delay his 
pursuit till you can reach some place 
of safety.” 

Major Brown heard the proposal 
in silence, and at last determined on 
consulting his brother officers. 

“I have outstaid my time,” said 
O'Flaherty, “but stop ; the lives of so 
many are at*stake, I consent.” Saying 
which, they walked on without speak- 
ing, till they arrived where the others 
were standing around the watch-fire. 
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As Brown retired to consult with 
the officers, Tom heard with pleasure 
how much his two companions had 
worked upon the Yankees’ fears, durin 
his absence, by details of the vindictive 
feelings of the Delawares, and their 
vows to annihilate the Buffalo militia. 

Before five minutes they had de. 
cided. Upon a solemn pledge from 
O'Flaherty that the terms of the com- 
pact were to be observed as he stated 
them, they agreed to march with their 
arms to the ford, where, having piled 
them, they were to cross over, and 
make the best of their way home, 

By sunrise the next morning, all 
that remained of the threatened attack 
on Fort Peak, were the smouldering 
ashes of some wood fires—eighty mus- 
kets piled in the fort—and the yellow 
ochre, and red stripes that still adorned 
the countenance of the late Indian 
chief, now snoring Lieutenant Maurice 
Malone. 


CHAP, XLV.—THE COURIER’S PASSPORT. 


A seconD night succeeded to the long 
dreary day of the diligence, and the 
only one agreeable reflection arose in 
the feeling that every mile travelled 
was diminishing the chance of pursuit, 
and removing me still further from 
that scene of trouble and annoyance 
that was soon to furnish gossip for 
Paris—under the title of “ The Affaire 
O'Leary.” 

How he was ever to extricate him- 
self from the numerous and embarras- 
sing difficulties of his position, gave 
me, I confess, less uneasiness than the 
uncertainty of my own fortunes. Luck 
seemed ever to befriend him—me it 
had always accompanied far enough 
through life to make its subsequent 
desertion more painful. How far I 
should blame myself for this, I stopped 
not to consider ; but brooded over the 
fact in a melancholy and discontented 
mood. The one thought uppermost in 
my mind was, how will Lady Jane re- 
ceive me—am I forgotten—or am I 
only remembered as the subject of that 
unlucky mistake, when, under the guise 
of an elder son, I was feted and made 
much of. What pretensions I had, 
without fortune, rank, influence, or 
even expectations of any kind, to seek 
tie hand of the most beautiful girl of 
the day, with the largest fortune as her 
dowry, 1 dared not ask myself—the 
reply would have dashed all my hopes, 


and my pursuit would have at once 
been abandoned. “ Tell the people 
you are an excellent preacher,” was 
the advice of an old and learned divine 
to a younger and less experienced one 
—*tell them so every morning, and 
every noon, and every evening, and at 
last they will begin to believe it.” So 
thought I. I shall impress upon the 
Callonbys that I am a most unexcep- 
tionable “ parti.” Upon every occasion 
they shall hear it—as they open their 
newspapers at breakfast—as they sip 
their soup at luncheon—as they adjust 
their napkin at dinner—as they chat 
over their wine at night. My influ- 
ence in the house shall be unbounded— 
my pleasures consulted—my dislikes 
remembered. The people in favour 
with me shall dine there three times a 
week—those less fortunate shall be put 
into schedule A. My — on all 
subjects shall be a law—whether I pro- 
nounce upon politics, or discuss a din- 
ner: and all this I shall accomplish by 
a successful flattery of my lady—a little 
bullying of my lord—a devoted atten- 
tion to the youngest sister—a special 
cultivation of Kilkee—and a very pro- 
noncé neglect of Lady Jane. These were 
my half waking thoughts, as the heavy 
diligence rumbled over the pavé into 
Nancy; and I was aroused by the 
door being suddenly jerked open, and a 
bronze face, with a black beard and 
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moustache, being thrust in amongst 

” 
art Your passports, messieurs,” as a 
lantern was held up in succession 
across our faces, and we handed forth 
our crumpled and worn papers to the 
official. 

The vight was stormy and dark— 
gusts of wind sweeping along, bearing 
with them the tail of some thunder- 
cloud—mingling their sounds with a 
falling tile from the roofs, or a broken 
chimney-pot. The law officer in vain 
endeavoured to hold open the passports 
while he inscribed his name ; and just 
as the last scrawl was completed, the 
lantern went out. Muttering a heavy 
curse upon the “mauvais temps,” he 
thrust them in upon us en masse, and, 
banging the door to, called out to the 
conducteur, “ en route.” 

Again we rumbled on, and, ere we 
cleared the last lamps of the town, the 
whole purty were once more sunk in 
sleep, save myself. Hour after hour 
rolled by, the rain pattering upon the 
roof, and the np! plash of the horses’ 
feet contributing their mournful sounds 
to the melancholy that was stealing 
over me. At length we drew up at 


the door of a little auberge; and, by 
the noise and bustle without, I per- 


ceived there was a change of horses, 
Anxious to stretch my legs, and relieve, 
if even for a moment, the wearisome 
monotony of the night, I got out and 
strode into the little parlour of the inn. 
There was a cheerful fire in an open 
stove, beside which stood a portly 
figure in a sheepskin benta, and a cloth 
travelling cap, with a gold band; his 
legs were cased in high Russia leather 
boots, all evident signs of the profes- 
sion of the wearer, had even his haste 
at supper not bespoke the fact that he 
was a government courier.” 

“ You had better make haste with the 
horses, Antoine, if you don’t wish the 
postmaster to hear of it,” said he, as I 
entered, his mouth filled with pie crust, 
and Vin de Beaume, as he spoke. 

A lumbering peasant, with a blouse, 
sabots and a striped night cap, replied 
in some unknown putois; when the 
courier again said— 

“ Well, then, take the diligence 
horses; I must get on at all events; 
they are not so pressé, I'll be bound; 
besides, it will save the gens d’arme 
some miles of a ride if they overtake 
them here.” 

“ Have we another visé of our pass- 
ports here, then?” said I, addressing 
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the courier, for we have already been 
examined at Nancy.” 

“Not exactly a visé,” said the cous 
rier, eyeing me most suspiciously as he 
spoke, and then continuing to eat with 
his former voracity. 

“ Then what, may I ask, have we to 
do with the gens-d’arme ?” 

“It is a search,” said the courier, 
grufily, and with the air of one who de- 
sired no further questioning. 

I immediately ordered a bottle of 
Burgundy, and filling the large goblet 
before him, said, with much respect, 

“ A votre bonne voyage Monsieur 
le Courier.” 

To this he at once replied, by taking 
off his cap and bowing politely as he 
drank off the wine. 

“ Have we any runaway felon or a 
stray galerier among us ?” said, I laugh- 
ingly, “that they are going to search 
us ?” 

“ No, monsieur, said the courier ; “but 
there has been a government order to 
arrest a person on this road connected 
with the dreadful Polish plot, that has 
just eclatéd at Paris. I passed a vidette 
of cavalry at Nancy, and they will be 
up here in half an hour.” 

“A Polish plot! Why, I left Paris 
only two days ago, and never heard of 
it.” 

“C’est bien possible, Monsieur?” 
said the courier. “ Perhaps, after all, 
it may only be an affuir of the police; 
but they have certainly arrested one 
prisoner at Meurice, charged with this, 
as well as the attempt to rob Frascati, 
and murder the croupier,” 

“ Alas,” said I, with a half suppres- 
sed groan, “it is too true ; that infernal 
fellow O'Leary has ruined me, and I 
shall be brought back to Paris, and 
only taken from prison to meet the open 
shame and ignominy of a public trial,” 

What was to be done ?—every mo- 
ment was precious, I walked to the 
door to conceal my agitation, All was 
dark and gloomy. The thought of es- 
cape was my ouly one; but how to 
accomplish it! Every stir without 
suggested to my anxious mind the ap- 
proaching tread of horses—every rattle 
of the harness seemed like the clink of 
accoutrements. 

While I yet hesitated, I felt that my 
fate was in the balance. Concealment 
where I was, was impossible ; there were 
no means of obtaining horses to pro- 
ceed, My last only hope then rested 
in the courier; he perhaps might be 
bribed to assist me at this juncture. 
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Still his impression as to the enormity 
of the crime imputed might deter him ; 
and there was no time for explanation, 
even if he would listen to it. I re- 
turned to the room; he had finished 
his meal, and was now engaged in all 
the preparations for encountering a wet 
and dreary night. I hesitated; my 
fears that if he should refuse my offers, 
ull chance of my escape was gone, de- 
terred me for a moment. At length, 
as he wound a large woollen shawl 
round his throat, and seemed to have 
completed his costume, I summoned 
nerve for the effort, and with as much 
boldness in my manner as I could mus- 
ter, said— 

“Monsieur le Courier, one word 
with you.” I here closed the door, 
and continued. “ My fortunes—my 
whole prospects in life depend upon 
my reaching Strasbourg by to-morrow 
night. You alone can be the means 
of my doing so. Is there any price you 
can mention, for which you will render 
me this service ?—if so, name it.” 

“ So, then, Monsieur,” said the cou- 
rier, slowly—*“so, then, you are the 

“ You have guessed it,” said I, inter- 
rupting. “Do you accept my pro- 
posal ?” 

“ It is impossible,” said he, “ utterly 
impossible; for even should I be dis- 
posed to run the risk on my own ac- 
count, it would avail you nothing ; the 
first town we entered your passport 
would be demanded, and not being 
viséd by the minister to travel en cou- 
rier, you would at once be detained 
and arrested.” 

“Then am I lost,” said I, throwing 
myself upon a chair; at the same in- 
stant my passport, which [ carried in 
my breast pocket, fell out at the feet of 
the courier. He lifted it and opened it 
leisurely. So engrossed was | by my 
misfortunes, that for some minutes I 
did not perceive, that as he continued 
to read the passport, he smiled from 
time to time, till at length a hearty fit 
of laughing awoke me from my ab- 
straction. My first impulse was to 
seize him by the throat; controlling 
my temper, however, with an effort, I 
said— 

“ And pray, Monsieur, may I ask in 
what manner the position I stand in at 
this moment affords you so much 
amusement. Is there any thing so par- 
ticularly droll—any thing so exces- 
sively ludicrous in my situation—or 
what particular gift do you possess that 
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shall prevent me throwing you out of 
the window ?” 

“Mais, monsieur,’ said he, half 
stifled with laughter, “do you know 
the blunder I fell into? it is really 
too good. Could you only guess who 
I took you for, you would laugh too.” 

Here he became so overcome with 
merriment, that he was obliged to sit 
down, which he did opposite to me, 
and actually shook with laughter. 

“ Whenthis comedy is over,”thought 
I, “we may begin to understand each 
other.” Seeing no prospect of this, I 
became at length impatient, and jump- 
ing on my legs, said— 

“Enough, sir, quite enough of this 
foolery. Believe me, you have every 
reason to be thankful that my present 
embarrassment should so far engross 
me, that I cannot afford time to give 
you a thrashing.” 

“Pardon, mille pardons,” said he, 
humbly ; “but you will, I am sure, 
forgive me, when I tell you that I was 
stupid enough to mistake you for the 
fugitive Englishman, whom the gens- 
d’armes are in pursuit of. How good, 


“Oh! devilish good—but what do 
you mean ?” 

“Why, the fellow that caused the 
attack at Frascati, and all that, and—~” 

“Yes—well, eh? Did you think I 
was he ?” 

“To be sure I did, till I saw your 
passport.” 

“ Till you saw my passport!” Why, 
what on earth can he mean? thought I, 
“ No, but,” said I, half jestingly, “ how 
could you make such a blunder ?” 

“Why, your confused manner— 
your impatience to get on—your hur- 
ried questions, all convinced me. In 
fact, l’d have wagered any thing you 
were the Englishman.” 

«“ And what, in heaven’s name, does 
he think me now ?” thought I, as I 
endeavoured to join in the laugh so 
ludicrous a mistake occasioned. 

“ But we are delaying sadly,” said 
the courier. “ Are you ready ¢” 

“ Ready ?—ready for what ?” 

“To go on with me, of course. 
Don’t you wish to get early to Stras- 
bourg ?” 

I then said, “ I do.” 

“Well, then, come along. But, 
pray, don’t mind your luggage, for my 
caleche is loaded. Your instruments 
can come in the diligence.” 

“ My instruments in the diligence! 
He's mad—that’s flat.” 
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« How they will laugh at Strasbourg 
at my mistake.” 

“ That they will,” thought I. “The 
only doubt is, will you join in the 
merriment ?” 

So saying, I followed the courier to 
the door, jumped into his caleche, and 
jn another moment was hurrying over 
the pavé at a pace that defied pursuit, 
aud promised soon to make up for all 
our late delay. Scarcely was the fur- 
lined apron of the caleche buttoned 
around me, and the German blinds 
let down, when I set to work to think 
over the circumstance that had just 
befallen me. As I had never ex- 
amined my passport from the moment 
Trevanion handed it to me at Paris, I 
knew nothing of its contents ; there- 
fore, as to what impression it might 
convey of me I was totally ignorant. 
To ask the courier for it now might 
excite suspicion ; so that I was totally 
at sea how to account for the courier’s 
sudden change in my favour, or in 
what precise capacity I was travelling 
beside him. Once, and once only, the 
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thought of treachery occurred to me. 
Is he about to hand me over to the 
gens-d’armes? and are we now only 
retracing our steps towards Nancy ? 
If so, Monsieur le Courier, whatever 
be my fate, your's is certainly an un- 
enviable one. My reflections on this 
head were soon broken in upon, for my 
companion again returned to the sub- 
ject of his “singular error,” and assured 
me that he was as near as possible 
leaving me behind, under the mistaken 
impression of my being “ myself ;” and 
informed me that all Strasbourg would 
be delighted to see me, which latter 
piece of news was only the more 
flattering, that I knew no one there, 
nor had ever been in that city in m 
life ; and after about an hour's mystifi- 
cation as to my tastes, habits, and 
pursuits, he fell fast asleep, leaving me 
to solve the difficult problem as to 
whether I was not somebody else, or 
the only alternative— whether tra- 
velling en courier might not be pre- 
scribed by physicians as a mode of 
treating insane patients, 
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Wirn the dawn of day my miseries 
recommenced ; for after letting down 
the sash, and venting some very fervent 
imprecations upon the postillion for 
not going faster than his horses were 
able, the courier once more recurred 
to his last night’s blunder, and pro- 
ceeded very leisurely to catechise me 
as to my probable stay at Strasbourg, 
when I should go from thence, &c. 
As I was still in doubt what or whom 
he took me for, I answered with the 
greatest circumspection — watching, 
the while, for any clue that might lead 
me to a discovery of myself. Thus, 
occasionally evading all pushing and 
home queries, and sometimes, when 
hard pressed, feigning drowsiness, I 
passed the long and anxious day—the 
fear of being overtaken ever mingling 
with the thoughts that some unlucky 
admission of mine might discover my 
real character to the courier, who, at 
any post station, might hand me over 
to the authorities. Could I only guess 
at the part I am performing, thought 
I, and I might manage to keep up the 
illusion; but my attention was so en- 
tirely engrossed by fencing off all his 
threats, that I could find out nothing. 
At last, as night drew near, the 
thought that we were approaching 


Strasbourg rallied my spirits, sug- 
gesting an escape from all pursuit, as 
well as the welcome prospect of get- 
ting rid of my present torturer, who, 
whenever I awoke from a dose, re- 
verted to our singular meeting with 
a pertinacity that absolutely seemed 
like malice. 


“ As Iam aware that this is your 
first visit to Strasbourg,” said the 
courier, “ perhaps I can be of service 
to you in recommending a hotel. Put 
up, I advise you, at the ‘ Bear’—a 
capital hotel, and not ten minutes’ 
distance from the theatre.” 


I thanked him for the counsel ; and, 
rejoicing in the fact that my prototype, 
whoever he might be, was unknown in 
the city, began to feel some little hope 
of getting through this scrape, as I 
had done so many others. 

‘““They have been keeping the 
“* Huguenots” for your arrival, and all 
Strasbourgh is impatient for your 
coming.” 

“Indeed!” said I, mumbling some- 
thing meant to be modest. “ Who 
the devil am 1, then, to cause all this 
fracas? Heaven grant, not the new 
‘prefect,’ or the commander of the 
forces.” 
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“TI am told the ‘Zauberflétte’ is 
your favourite opera ?’ 

“Tcan't say that I ever heard it— 
that is, I mean that I could say—well 
got up.” 

Here I floundered on, having so far 

forgot myself as to endanger every 
thing. 
“How very unfortunate! Well, I 
hope you will not long have as much 
to say. Meanwhile, here we are— 
this is the ‘ Bear.’” 

We rattled into the ample porte 
cochére of a vast hotel—the postilion 
cracking his enormous whip, and bells 
ringing on every side, as if the crown 
prince of Russia had been the arrival, 
and not a poor sub. in the —th. 

The courier jumped out, and run- 
ning up to the landlord, whispered a 
few words in his ear, to which the 
other answered by a deep “ah, vrai- 
ment!” and then saluted me with an 
obsequiousness that made my flesh 

uake.” 

“T shall make ‘mes homages’ in the 
morning,” said the courier, as he drove 
off at full speed to deliver his de- 
spatches, and left me to my own de- 
vices to perform a character, without 
even being able to guess what it might 
be. My passport, too, the only thing 
that could throw any light upon the 
affair, he had taken along with him, 
promising to have it viséd, and save 
me any trouble. 

Of all my difficulties and puzzling si- 
tuations in life, this was certainly the 
worst ; for however often my lot had 
been to personate another, yet hitherto 
I had had the good fortune to be 
aware of what and whom I was per- 
forming. Now I might be any body 
from Marshal Soult to Monsieur 
Scibe; one thing only was certain, I 
must be a “celebrity.” The con- 
founded pains and trouble they were 
taking to receive me, attested that 
fact, and left me to the pleasing reflec- 
tion that my detection, should it take 
place, would be sure of attracting a 
very general publicity. Having or- 
dered my supper from the landlord, 
with a certain air of reserve, sufficient 
to prevent even an Alsace host from 
obtruding any questions upon me, 1 
took my opportunity to stroll from the 
inn down to the river side. There 
lay the broad, rapid Rhine, separating 
me, by how narrow a gulph, from that 
land, where, if I once reached, my 
safety was certain. Never did that 
great boundary of nations strike me 
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so forcibly, as now when my own petty 
interests and fortunes were at stake, 
Night was fast settling upon the low, 
flat banks of the stream, and nothing 
stirred, save the ceaseless ripple of the 
river. One fishing barque alone was 
on the water. I hailed the solitary 
tenant of it, and after some little par. 
ley, induced him to ferry me over, 
This, however, could only be done 
when the night was farther advanced 
—it being against the law to cross the 
river except at certain hours, and be. 
tween two established points, where 
officers of the revenue were stationed, 
The fisherman was easily bribed, how- 
ever, to evade the regulation, and only 
bargained that I should meet him on 
the bank before daybreak. Havi 
settled this point to my satisfaction, ¥ 
returned to my hotel in better spirits; 
and with a Strasbourg paté, and a 
flask of Neciensteence, drank to my 
speedy deliverance. 

How to consume the long, dreary 
hours between this time and that of 
my departure, I knew not; for though 
greatly fatigued, I felt that sleep was 
impossible ; the usual resource of a 
gossip with the host was equally out of 
question; and all that remained was 
the theatre, which I happily remem- 
bered was not far from the hotel. 

It was an opera night, and the 
house was crowded to excess; but 
with some little management, I ob- 
tained a place in a box near the stage. 
The piece was the Huguenots, which 
was certainly admirably supported, 
and drew down from the audience— 
no mean one, as judges of music— 
the loudest thunders of applause. As 
for me, the house was as great a curi- 
osity as the opera. The novel specs 
tacle of some hundred people relishing 
and appreciating the highest order of 
musical genius, was something totally 
new and surprising to me. The curtain 
at length fell upon the fifth act—and now 
the deafening roar of acclamation was 
tremendous ; and amid a perfect shout 
of enthusiasm, the manager announced 
the opera for the ensuing evening. 
Scarcely had this subsided, when a 
buzz ran through the house; at first 
subdued, but gradually getting louder 
—extending from the boxes to the 
baleore—from the balcore to the par- 
terre—and finally even to the galleries. 
Groups of people stood up on the 
benches, and looked fixedly in one part 
of the house; then changed and re- 
garded as eagerly the other. 
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What can this mean ?” thought I. 

“ Is the theatre on fire? Something 
surely has gone wrong ” 

In this conviction, with that conta- 
gious spirit of curiosity, I mounted 
upon a seat, and looked about me on 
every side; but unable still to catch 
the object which seemed to attract the 
rest, as I was about to resume my seat, 
my eyes fell upon a well known face, 
which in an instant I remembered, 
even my late fellow-traveller the cou- 
rier. Anxious to avoid his recogni- 
tion, I attempted to get down at once; 
but before I could accomplish it, the 
wretch had perceived and recognised 
me; and I saw him even with a ges- 
ture of delight, point me out to some 
friends beside him. 

“Confound the fellow,” muttered 
I; “I must leave this at once, or I 
shall be involved in some trouble.” 

Scarcely was my resolve taken, 
when a new burst of voices arose 
from the pit—the words “ |’ Auteur,” 
“Auteur,” mingling with loud cries 
for “ Meerberger,” ‘“ Meerberger,” 
to appear. So, thought I, it seems 
the great com r is here. Oh, by 


Jove! I must have a peep at him be- 
fore I go. So, leaning over the front 


rail of the box, 1 looked anxiously 
about to catch one hasty glimpse of 
one of the great men of his day and 
country. hat was my surprise, 
however, to perceive that about two 
thousand eyes were firmly rivetted 
upon the box I was seated in; while 
about half the number of tongues 
called out unceasingly, “ Mr. Meer- 
berger—vive Meerberger—vive I’ Au- 
teur des Huguenots—vive les Hugue- 
nots,” &c. Before I could turn to 
look for the hero of the scene, my legs 
were taken from under me, and [ felt 
myself lifted by several strong men 
and held out in front of the box, while 
the whole audience, rising en masse, 
saluted me—yes, me, Harry Lorrequer 
—with a cheer that shook the build- 
ing. Fearful of precipitating myself 
into the pit beneath, if I made the least 
effort, and half wild with terror and 
amazement, I stared about like a 
maniac, while a beautiful young wo- 
man tripped along the edge of the 
box, supported by her companion’s 
hand, and placed lightly upon my brow 
achaplet of roses and laurel. Here 
the applause was like an earth. 
quake. 

“ May the devil fly away with half 
of ye,” was my grateful response, to 
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as full a cheer of applause as ever the 
walls of the house re-echoed to. 

“On the stage—on the stage!” 
shouted that portion of the audience 
who, occupying the same side of the 
house as myself, preferred having a 
better view of me; and to the stage 
I was accordingly hurried, down a 
narrow stair, through a side scene, and 
over half the corps de ballet, who 
were waiting for their entrée. Kick- 
ing, plunging, buffetting like a mad- 
man, they carried me to the “ flats,” 
when the manager led me forward to 
the foot-lights, my wreath of flowers 
contrasting rather ruefully with my 
bruised cheeks and torn habiliments. 
Human beings, God be praised, are 
only capable of certain efforts—so 
that one-half the audience were 
coughing their sides out, while the 
other were hoarse as bull-frogs from 
their enthusiasm, in less than five mi- 
nutes. 

“You'll have what my friend 
Rooney calls a choice bronchites for 
this, these three weeks,” said I, “that’s 
one comfort,” as I bowed my way 
back to the “practicable” door, 
through which I made my exit, with 
the thousand faces of the parterre 
shouting my name, or, as fancy dic- 
tated, that of one of my operas. I 
retreated behind the scenes, to en- 
counter very nearly as much, and at 
closer quarters, too, as that lately sus- 
tained before the audience. After an 
embrace of two minutes’ duration 
from the manager, I ran the gauntlet 
from the prima donna to the last tri- 
angle of the orchestra, who cut away 
a back button of my coat as a “ sou- 
venir.” During all this, I must con- 
fess, very little acting was needed on 
my part. They were so perfectly 
contented with their self-deception, 
that if I had made an affidavit before 
the mayor—if there be such a fune- 
tionary in such an insane town—they 
would got have believed me. Wea- 
ried and exhausted at length, by all I 
had gone through, I sat down upon a 
bench, and, affecting to be overcome 
by my feelings, concealed my face in 
my handkerchief. This was the first 
moment of relief 1 experienced since 
my arrival; but it was not to last 
long, for the manager, putting down 
his head close to my ear, whispered— 

“Monsieur Meerberger, I have a 
surprise for you—such as you have 
not had for some time, I venture to 


” 


say. 
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“T defy you on this head, now,” 
thought I. “If they make me out 
king Solomon now, it will not amaze 
me.” 

“And when T tell you my secret, 
continued he, “ you will acknowledge 
I cannot be of a very jealous disposi- 
tion. Madame Baptiste has just told 
me she knew you formerly, and that— 
she—that is, you—were—in fact, you 
understand—there had been—so to 
say—a little ‘amourette’ between 
you.” 

I groaned in spirit as I thought, 
now am I lost without a chance of 
escape—the devil take her reminis- 
cences. 

*“T see,” continued le bon mari, 
“you cannot guess of whom I speak ; 
but when I tell you of Amelie Grau- 
det, your memory will, perhaps, be 
better.” 

* Amelie Graudet!” said I, with a 
stage start. I need not say that I had 
never heard the name before. “Amelie 
Graudet here!” 

“Yes, that she is,” said the ma- 
nager, rubbing his hands; “and my 
wife, too.” 

** Married!—Amelie Graudet mar- 
ried! No, no; it is impossible—I 
cannot believe it. But were it true-— 
true, mark me—for worlds would I 
not meet her.” 

“Comment et est drole,” said the 
manager, soliloquizing aloud; “for 
my wife takes it much easier, seeing 
they never met each other since they 
were fifteen.” 

“ Ho, ho!” thought I, “the affair 
is not so bad either—time makes great 
changes in that space. And does she 
still remember me ?” said I, in a very 
Romeo-in-the-garden voice. 

“* Why, so far as remembering the 
little boy that used to play with her in 
ti orchard at her mother’s cottage 
neor Paria, and with whom she used 
to go boating upon the Elbe, I believe 
the recollection is perfect. But come 
along—she insists upon seeing you, and 
is this very moment waiting supper 
in our room for you.” 

“ A thorough German she must be,” 
thought I, “with her sympathies and 
her supper—her reminiscences and her 
Rhine wine hunting in couples through 
her brain.” 

Summoning courage from the fact 
of our long absence from each other, 
I followed the manager through a wil- 
derness of pavilions, forests, clouds 
and cataracts, and at length arrived at 
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a little door, at which he knocked 
gently. 

** Come in,”’ said a soft voice inside. 
We opened, and beheld a very beau- 
tiful young woman, in Tyrolese cos. 
tume. She was to perform in the 
afterpiece—her low boddice and short 
scarlet petticoat displaying the most 
perfect symmetry of form and round- 
ness of proportion. She was dres- 
sing her hair before a low glass as 
we came in, and ecarcely turned at 
our approach ; but in an instant, as if 
some sudden thought had struck her, 
she sprung fully round, and looking at 
me fixedly for above a minute—a very 
trying one for me—she glanced at her 
husband, whose countenance plainly 
indicated that she was right, and cal- 
ling out, “ C'est lui—e’est bien lui,” 
threw herself into my arms, and sob- 
bed convulsively. 

‘‘ If this were to be the only fruits 
of my impersonation,” thought I, “it 
is not so bad—but I am greatly afraid 
these good people will find out a wife 
and seven babies for me before mor- 
ning.” 

Whether the manager thought 
enough had been done for stage effect 
I know not ; but he gently disengaged 
the lovely Amelie, and deposited her 
upon a sofa, to a ore upon which she 
speedily motioned me by a look from 
a pair of very seducing blue eyes. 

“‘ Frangois, mon cher, you must put 
off La Chammiere. I can't play to- 
night.” 

* Put it off! But only think of the 
audience, ma vie—they will pull down 
the house.” 

“C'est possible,” said she, carelessly. 
“If that give them any pleasure, | 
suppose they must be indulged; but I, 
too, must have a little of my own way. 
I shall not play.” 

The tone this was said in—the look, 
the easy gesture of command—no less 
than the afflicted helplessness of the 
luckless husband, showed me _ that 
Amelie, however docile as a sweet- 
heart, had certainly her own way asa 
wife. 

While Le cher Frangois then re- 
tired to make his proposition to the 
audience, of substituting something 
for the Chammiere—the sudden illness 
of Madame Baptiste having prevented 
her appearance—we began to renew 
our old acquaintance, by a thousand 
inquiries from that long ed time, 
when we were sweethearts and 
lovers. 
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« You remember me, then, so well?” 
said I. 

“ As of yesterday. You are much 
taller, and your eyes darker; but 
still—there is something. You know, 
however, I have been expecting to see 
you these two days; and tell me 
frankly, how do you find me looking ?” 

“ More beautiful, a thousand times 
more beautiful than ever—all save in 
one thing, Amelie.” 

* And that is eo 

“ You are married.” 

“ How you jest! But let us look 
back. Do you ever think on any of 
our old compacts ?”” Here she pulled 
a leaf from a rose-bud in her bouquet, 
and kissed it. “I wager you have 
forgotten that.” 

How I should have replied to this 
masonic sign, God knows; but the 
manager fortunately entered, to assure 
us that the audience had kindly con- 
sented not to pull down the house, but 
to listen to a five-act tragedy instead, 
in which he had to perform the prin- 
cipal character. ‘So, then, don’t 


wait supper, Amelie ; but take care of 
Monsieur Meerberger till my return.” 

Thus once more were we left to our 
souvenirs, in which, whenever hard 
pushed myself, I regularly carried the 


war into the enemy's camp, by allusions 
to incidents, which, I need not observe, 
had never occurred. After a thou- 
sand stories of our early loves, min- 
gled with an occasional sigh over their 
fleeting character—now indulging a 
soft retrospect of the once happy 
past—now moralising on the future— 
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Amelie and I chatted away the hours 
till the conclusion of the tragedy. 

By this time, the hour was ap- 
proaching for my departure ; so, after 
a very tender leave-taking with my new 
friend and my old lover, I left the the- 
atre, and walked slowly along to the 
river. 

“So much for early associations,” 
thought I; ‘and how much better 
pleased are we ever to paint the past 
according to our own fancy, than to 
remember it as it really was. Hence 
all the insufferable cant about happy 
infancy, and ‘the glorious schoolboy 
days,’ which hayegenerallynomorefoun- 
dation in fact than have the ‘ Chateaux 
en Espagne’ we builded up for the fu- 
ture. I wager that the real Amant 
d’Enfance, when he arrives, is not half 
so great a friend with the fair Amelie 
as his unworthy shadow. At the same 
time, I had just as soon that Lady 
Jane should have no ‘ premiers amours’ 
to look back upon, except such as I 
have performed a character in.” 

The plash of oars near me broke up 
my reflections, and the next moment 
found me skimming the rapid Rhine, 
as I thought, for the last time. What 
will they say in Strasbourg to-morrow? 
How will they account for the myste- 
rious disappearance of Monsieur Meer- 
berger ? Poor Amelie Graudet! For 
so completely had the late incidents 
engrossed my attention, that I had for 
the moment lost sight of the most sin- 
gular event of all—how I came to be 
mistaken for the illustrious composer, 


MARRYAT’S DIARY IN AMERICA.* 


Were we disposed to be captious 
upon the subject, we might ask why 
Captain Marryat has given the title 
of a diary to the volumes before us. 
By a diary we usually understand a 
daily record of the thoughts or obser- 
vations of the writer, claiming, from 
the brief intervals in which impressions 
are noted after their being received, 
that title to credence and authenticity 
we accord to first impressions faith- 
fully recorded. In this respect, how- 
ever few the opportunities and short 
the comments of the author be, the 
vrai semblable of a narrative, written 
by an eye-witness at the moment when 


* A Diary 
&c, 3 vols. London: Longman & Co, 
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the scenes are fresh and vivid in his 
recollection, has ever appeared to us to 
possess great advantages, and, of all 
others, to be eminently suited to the 
purposes of a tourist in his rapid ace 
count of any foreign country. 

The work before us does not fulfil, in 
this respect, the promise of its title, the 
writer making no more mention of 
‘time and space” than are to be inci- 
dentally discovered in his pages. The 
* Diary” occupies one volume and a half 
—the remainder of the book is devoted 
to “remarks on the institutions of Ame- 
rica ;” and this latter portion, which 
is for the most part ah up of quota- 
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tions and observations upon the opinions 
of others, appears to us much the most 
valuable section of the work. 

Captain Marryat sets out by in- 
forming us of his reasons for visiting 
America. 


«“ The press was constantly pouring 
out works upon the new world, so con- 
tradictory to eath other, and pronounced 
so unjust by the Americans, that my 
curiosity was excited. It appeared strange 
to me that travellers whose works showed 
evident marks of talent, should view the 
same people through such very different 
mediums; and that their gleanings should, 
generally speaking, be of such meagre 
materials. Was there so little to be 
remarked about America, its government, 
its institutions, and the effects which these 
had upon the people, that the pages of so 
many writers upon that country should 
be filled up with how the Americans 
dined or drank wine, and what descrip- 
tions of spoons and forks were used at 
table? Either the Americans remained 
purely and unchangedly English, as when 
they left their fatherland; or the ques- 
tion required more investigation and 
deeper research than travellers in their 
hasty movements had been able to bestow 
wre it. Whether I should be capable 
of throwing any new light upon the 
subject, I knew not, but at all events 
I made up my mind that I would visit 
the country and judge for myself.” 


Now here, at the very outset, are 
we ready to join issue with our author. 
In the first place we assert—and assert 
fearlessly, too—that, considering the 
many different aspects so vast a country 
is likely to present to travellers, them- 
selves differing so importantly in sta- 
tion, objects, and opportunities for 
judging, less discrepancy exists among 
English writers upon the subject of 
America, than upon any other nation 
we know of. Taking the work by the 
author of Cyril Thornton as the best 
and most authentic we have upon 
America, written in a fair spirit, by 
one more disposed to be pleased than 
seeking for causes of complaint, where 
are the great discrepancies and con- 
tradictions to be found between his 
opinions and those of Mrs. Trollope, 
Miss Martineau, and even Captain 
Marryat? Each have put forth, in 
their own way, the strong features of 
the land—its unceasing activity—its 
restless energy—its inexhaustible re- 
sources—each has pictured a state of 
society upon which the principle of 
equality has so stamped itself, that 
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the differences of talent and ability 
of one man above his fellow are not 
recognised or acknowledged, except 
that thereby some political principle 
be asserted, or some prospect of gain 
held out. 

The energetic boldness—the un- 
tiring industry—the all-absorbing egot- 
ism of the American, as, with rude 
speech and ruder gesture, he would 
attempt to measure the unformed and 
still fermenting population of his own 
country, with the civilised habits and 
more regulated manners which prevail 
in other states, is (however unwilling 
the testimony) the only one on record 
of America. The thirst for gain— 
the overweening vanity in a form of 
government, which, however suited to 
the exigencies of a new and unsettled 
population, presents no flattering pro- 
mise for the future—the unmeasured 
contempt for customs and opinions, on 
which they are incompetent to pro- 
nounce—the fatal mistake, that licence 
is liberty, and rudeness of speech in- 
dependence of spirit—the indifference 
and neglect of all the arts, save those 
by which money can most rapidly be 
acquired, have but one testimony, and 
that is—every work that issues from 
the press on the subject of America. 

When you come to consider a state 
of society in which ‘‘ every man is great 
in proportion to his riches’’—where 
“the only compensation for services 
is money’—the only distinction is 
wealth—where there are few men of 
leisure, and where the tastes and 
habits of those few are, however cul- 
tivated and enlightened, rather kept 
in abeyance than displayed—savouring, 
as they are supposed to do, of aristo- 
cratic leanings—where the wealth 
which is the acquisition of five years 
forms the passport for admission into 
any cirecle—you can form some idea 
of a land which puts itself forward as 
a model for the world, and boasts 
that its institutions have attained to 
perfection. All is transition—the 
waves follow one another to the far 
west—the froth and scum boiling in 
the advance. 

To “write upon America” as a 
nation, Captain Marryat well observes, 
“would be absurd”—it is not—“ but 
to consider it in its present chaotic 
state, is well worth the labour.” In 
this opinion we perfectly concur, and 
would as soon think of regarding 
as ‘‘national” the riotous and dis- 
orderly conduct of an Irish mob, issu- 
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ing from the upper gallery of a 
theatre, as of conceding the title of 
nation to that incongruous and mixed 
population ; which, with the sole tie 
of a common language, have thought 
fit to call themselves a people. 

Captain Marryat’s visit to America 
was made at the period of their great 
banking crisis. Commercial distress 
was upon every side—two hundred 
and sixty houses had failed, and no one 
knew where it was to end—the banks 
stopped paying in specie, and the 
greatest distress prevailed, for the 
want of a circulating medium. The 
following is a ludicrous illustration of 
the barter system, as applied to the 
wants of civilized life. 


« Every man is now his own banker. 
Go to the theatres and places of public 
amusement, and, instead of change, you 
receive an J,O.U, from the treasury. At 
the hotels and oyster-cellars it is the 
same thing, Call fora glass of brandy 
and water, and the change is fifteen 
tickets, each ‘good for one glass of 
brandy and water.’ At an oyster-shop, 
eat a plate of oysters, and you have in 
return seven tickets, good for one plate of 
oysters each. It isthe same every where. 
The barbers give you tickets, good for so 
many shaves; and were there beggars in 
the streets, I presume they would give 
you tickets in change, good for so much 
philanthropy. Dealers, in general, give 
out their own bank-notes, or as they are 
called here; shin plasters, which are good 
for one dollar, and from that down to two 
and a half cents, all of which are redeem- 
able, and redeemable only upon a general 
return to cash payments, 

“ Hence arises another variety of ex- 
change in Wall-street, 

“*Tom, do you want any oysters for 
lunch to-day ?” 

“* Yes! 

«* Then here’s a ticket, and give me 
two shaves in return.’” 


“ The dogs are all tied up, and the 
musquitos broke loose; it is high 
time to leave New York,” says our 
author ; and with truth—for during 
the hot summer months, a more un- 
endurable city does not exist. Up the 
— bosom of the Hudson he takes 
is way—passing through the mag- 
nificent ‘edhboey of theKaatskil's, which, 
with reason, he prefers to the banks 
of the Rhine. 


“ When you have ascended about fifty 
miles, the bed of the river becomes con- 
tracted and deeper, and pours its waters 


rapidly through the high lands on each 
side, having at some distant time forced 
its passage through a chain of rocky 
mountains. It was quite dark long before 
we arrived at West Point, which I had 
embarked to visit. A storm hung over 
us, and as we passed through the broad 
masses piled up on each side of the river, 
at one moment illuminated by the light- 
ning as it burst from the opaque clouds, 
and the next towering in sullen gloom, 
the effect was sublime. 

“ Here | am at West Point, 

“ West Point is famous in the short 
history of this country. It is the key of 
the Hudson river, The traitor Arnold 
had agreed to deliver it up to the English, 
and it was on his return from arranging 
the terms with Arnold, that André was 
captured and hung.” 

7 o o * 

“ One of the officers who most dis- 
tinguished himself in the struggle was a 
General Starke; and the following is 
the speech he is reported to have made to 
his men previous to an engagement— 

«“* Now, my men, you see them ‘ere 
Belgians; every man of them bought b 
the king of England at 17s. 6d. a-head, 
and I’ve a notion he paid too dear for 
them. Now, my men, we either beats 
them this day, or Molly Starke’s a 
widow, by G—d.’ He did beat them, 
and in his despatch to head-quarters he 
wrote—‘ We've had a dreadful hot day of 
it, General, and I've lost my horse, saddle, 
aud bridle, and all.’” 


Quere—were not “ them ‘ere Belgi- 
ans” subjects of the Lord Duke of 
Hesse Cassel ? 

Boston, with a population of eighty 
thousand, has probably more people of 
leisure in it, (that is, out of business, 
and living on their own means,) than 
even Philadelphia. They are more 
learned and scientific here than at New 
York; “they're not more so than at 
Philadelphia, but they are more 
English than in any other city in 
America.” 


* Since I have been here,” writes the 
Captain, “I have made every inquiry 
relative to the sea-serpent which fre- 
quents this coast alone. There are many 
hundreds of most respectable people, who, 
on other points, would be considered as 
incapable of falsehood, who declare they 
have seen the animals, and vouch for 
their existence. It is rather singular 
that in America there is but one copy of 
Bishop Pontoppidon's work on Norway, 
and in it the sea-serpent is described, and 
@ rough wood-cut of its appearance given. 
In all the American newspapers a draw- 
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ing was given of the animal, as described 
by those who saw it, and it proved to be 
almost a fac-simile of the one described 
by the Bishop in his work.” 


We ourselves can vouch for having 
made the voyage across the Atlantic, 
under the guidance of a Yankee 
“skipper,” who assured us that he 
sailed for two days on a wind along- 
side of one, and only “ got to the end 
of him, when the breeze freshened to 
eight knots an hour.” 


«“ Massachusetts is certainly very Eng- 
lish in its scenery, and Boston essentially 
English as a city. The Bostonians as- 
sert that they are more English than we 
are, that is, that they have strictly ad- 
hered to the old English customs and 
manners, as handed down to them previ- 
ous to the Revolution. That of sitting 
a very long while at their wine after 
dinner, is one which they certainly adhere 
to, and which, I think, would be more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance; but their hospitality is un- 
bounded, and you do, as an Englishman, 
feel at home with them. I agree with 
the Bostonians so far, that they certainly 
appear to have made no change in their 
manners and customs for these last hun- 
dred years, You meet here with frequent 
specimens of the Old English Gentleman, 
descendants of the best old English 
families, who settled here long before the 
Revolution, and are now living on their 
incomes, with a town house, and a country 
seat to retire to during the summer 
season. The society of Boston is very 
delightful; it wins upon you every day, 
and that is the greatest compliment that 
can be paid to it. 

* Perhaps of all the Americans the 
Bostonians are the most sensitive to any 
illiberal remarks made upon the country, 
for they consider themselves, and pride 
themselves, as being peculiarly English ; 
while, on the contrary, the majority of 
the Americans deny that they are Eng- 
lish. There certainly is less intermixture 
of foreign blood in this city than in any 
other in America. It will appear strange, 
but so wedded are they to old customs, 
even to John Bullism, that it is not more 
than seven or eight years that French 
wines have been put on the Boston tables, 
and become in general use in this city.” 


On as his place in the railroad 


“ car” for New Jersey city, our author 
falls in with one of those stage-coach 
companions, so frequently to be met 
with in America—that peculiar me- 
lange of egotism and impertinent curi- 
osity, who supposes that by giving 
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the most minute details of his unin- 
teresting self, he is privileged to 
know all about your concerns. He 
began by stating that he came from 
Cheshire ; and here let us remark, 
that by far the most disgusting speci- 
mens of this class are the emigrant 
population, who have resided long 
enough to be acclimé to insolence—in 
other words, Americanized. As is the 
old go, “* two Turks are not so bad as 
one renegade,” so, in fact, two “ genu- 
ine Yankees” are less insufferable than 
one adopted son of this land of inde- 
pendence. A few years ago, when 
making a short tour in America, we 
made one of a coach party going from 
Utica to the “Springs.” We had 
not been long in the conveyance, when 
a swarthy, dark-whiskered, but well- 
dressed personage opposite interrupted 
a remark, by saying, “ You are an 
Irishman, I guess, friend.” Having 
replied in the affirmative to this, he 
immediately added, with a chuckle at 
his tact in the discovery, ‘ Well, now, 
I thought so, your countrymen are 
such damned ugly men.” 

The fourth of July arrives, and 
with it the pride, pomp, and ceremo- 
nial of an American celebration of 
independence. Our author dines with 
the corporation, and then sets out to 
see the fireworks, which were to be 
very splendid. 


« Look in any point of the compass, 
and you will see a shower of rockets in 
the sky: turn from New York to Jersey 
City, from Jersey City to Brooklyn, and 
shower is answered by shower on either 
side of the water. Hoboken repeats the 
signal: and thus it is carried on to the 
east, the west, the north, and the south, 
from Rhode Island to the Missouri, from 
the Canada frontier to theGulf of Mexico. 
At the various gardens the combinations 
were very beautiful, and exceeded any 
thing that I had witnessed in London or 
Paris. What with sea-serpents, giant 
rockets scaling heaven, Bengal lights, 
Chinese fires, Italian suns, fairy bowers, 
crowns of Jupiter, exeranthemums, Tartar 
temples, Vesta’s diadems, magic circles, 
morning glories, stars of Columbia, and 
temples of liberty, all America was in a 
blaze; and, in addition to this mode of 
manifesting its joy, all America was 


tipsy.” 


“There is something grand in the 
idea of a national intoxication.” So 
there is, doubtless—the spectacle of 
a vast population moving by one im- 
pulse—actuated by one sentiment~ 
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ssessed with one exclusive and all- 
absorbing feeling—is a grand and im- 
posing spectacle. Such, for instance, 
was the general shout of enthusiasm 
with which the German army welcomed 
the Rhine as they arrived upon its 
banks, and, by one universal cheer, 
saluted the old river of the Faterland. 
To be effective, however, this spectacle 
must be supported by old and time- 
honoured associations. No new peo- 
ple, without an ancestry—without a 
* household god”—can make a national 
explosion of this kind touching or 
powerful. If it recall not the mellow- 
ing touch which imparts a beauty to 
the canvas of the older masters—which 
all modern efforts are wanting in—so 
the remembrances of the long past, 
reflected from every oriel window and 
battlemented tower, are needed to shed 
a sombre and more hallowed light over 
that troubled scene, which, without it, 
were a vulgar rabble. 

Captain Marryat makes frequent 
mention in his work of one feature 
of American society, which, in itself 
a trivial one, will yet convey a very 
tolerable notion of their ideas upon 
politeness and good breeding generally. 
You are never permitted in America 
to be alone. You are bandied about 
from one person to the other—shaking 
hands being the essential at each ren- 
contre—and then you go on making 
acquaintances with every body or any- 
body—for in this land of independence 
it is impossible to know who any body 
is; and whether your friend be a 
member of Congress, or the “ gentle- 
man” that cleaned your boots, demands 
on your part a tact to discover, which 
no short residence in the States con- 
fers. No wish or effort on your part 
to avoid observation, and indulge your 
own thoughts, is ever respected. He 
must, indeed, be a gifted adept in 
reverie who can follow the train of 
his own reflections, when some stalwart 
Yankee salutes him with a slap upon 
the shoulders, and bellows out, ‘* Well, 
old boy, are you asleep ?” 

That deference for the tastes and 
feelings of others, which, among all 
other nations, constitutes the staple 
of good manners, is, we hesitate not 
to say, wanting in America. No man 
believes he is rude in subjecting you 
to a close cross-examination as to the 
objects of your journey—the length of 
your purse—the number of your chil- 
dren—and will be much more disposed 
to convict you of hauteur and pride in 
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avoiding his inquiries, than himself of 
impertinent curiosity in pushing them 
—his own vanity and loquaciousness 
leading him invariably to descant upon 
his own views and prospects, he sees 
no reason why he should not also be 
in possession of yours—it is a fair 
barter, he thinks—and, so thinking, he 
will not be cheated. Bearing this fact 
in mind, it may be imagined how plea- 
sant is coach travelling in America. 
There is a sameness, too—a monotony 
in the topics discussed, that wearies 
and fatigues beyond measure—for, the 
important subject of personalities being 
gone through, next comes the eternal 
comparison between England and Ame- 
rica—they are the chang and whang of 
every conversation—you never mention 
one without some reference being made 
to the other ; and in all your efforts to 
ascertain facts about the States, you 
must be satisfied to wade through a 
sea of attack and vituperation against 
the old country.—‘* Oh, no—it is not 
so here—Americans are not slaves 
—that may do very well for you in 
England—we would not stand it here ;” 
or, ‘* Well, if you like to be treated as 
niggers, it is your own affair’’—such 
being the invariable commentary upon 
every institution—every enactment of 
England. 

The consciousness of superiority— 
God bless the mark!—which the 
Yankee possesses, is not enough for 
him, if he cannot make you feel a 
sense of inferiority. Now, this we 
really protest against. In all con- 
science, he should content himself with 
the greater blessings his constitution 
confers, without making any injurious 
reflections upon our's, if we confess 
ourselves satisfied. And as to the 
habitudes of society, it is surely no 
great hardship for Mr. Cooper, that 
we tamely submit in England to the 
gradations of rank, and permit a lord 
to take the pas of a commoner in 
entering or leaving a room, so long 
as he enjoys the happiness of knowing 
that in his country the cobbler may 
rub shoulders with the courtier, and 
the dustman dispute the passage with 
the diplomate. 

Mark the difference if you like-— 
but mark it in a tone less querulous 
and insulting. This is all we would 
bargain for—we do not require you 
to conform to our habitudes—leave 
us, then, fervently to follow them. A 
Russian corps in the German Legion, 


once drank all the oil in the lamps of 
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Cork, and thereby left the city in total 
darkness, laughing, the while, at the 
~— inhabitants, for not appreciating 
a delicacy—yet we never heard that 
the worthy Corkians took the hint, and 
adopted train oil in lieu of whiskey. 
So, we fear, are we equally incorrigible 
and dull, and not to be taught, let 
Mr. Cooper charm us ever so wisely. 

This taste for lauding themselves 
at our expense, is not peculiar to any 
class, or any district of the States—it 
is general, we might almost say, uni- 
versal, in every rank and part of them ; 
and if we could dignify any thing from 
such a quarter with the epithet of 
national, we would call it by this 
name. Next in order to the dislike 
of the “old country,” the most pro- 
minent feature in an American is his 
pursuit of gain. The mantle of Israel 
seems to have fallen upon the Yankee 
in this respect. No time, place, or 
season, is ever unsuited. Whether 
travelling for pleasure—calling at the 
Springs, or “gunning in the bush,” 
it is all alike: the solemnity of a church, 
or the fracas of a theatre, are equally 
unavailing to distract him from the 
great business of life—money-making. 
“ T had a most amusing specimen of 
the ruling passion of the country,” 
writesour author, “ on this stage, which 
is communicated to the females as well 


as to the boys.” 


«I will stop for a moment, however, 
to say, that I heard of an American, who 
had two sons, and he declared that they 
were so clever at barter, that he locked 
them both up together in a room, without 
acent in their pockets, and that before 
they had swopped for an hour, they had 
each gained two dollars a piece. But 
now for my fellow-passengers—both were 
young, both good-looking, both ladies, 
and evidently were total strangers to 
each other. One had a pretty pink silk 
bonnet, very fine for travelling; the 
other, an indifferent plush one. The 
young lady in the plush eyed the pink 
bonnet for some time: at last Plush 
observed, in a drawling, half-indifferent 
way :— 

«<¢That’s rather a pretty bonnet of 
your's, miss.’ 

«¢Why, yes, I calculate it’s rather 
smart,’ replied Pink. 

« After a pause and closer survey— 
¢ You wouldn’t have any objection to part 
with it, miss ?” 

«« Well, now, I don’t know but I 
might; I have worn it but three days, 
I reckon.’ 
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«Oh, my! I should have reckoned 
that you carried it longer—perhaps it 
rained on them three days?’ 

«“¢]’'ve a notion it didn’t rain, not 
one. It’s not the only bonnet I have, 
miss,’ 

“¢ Well, now, I should not mind 
an exchange, and paying you the ba- 
lance.’ 

«¢ That’s an awful thing that you have 
on, miss.’ 

“*]T rather think not, but that’s as 
may be. Come, miss, what will you 
take ?’ 

«Why, I don’t know—what will you 
give ?” 

“¢T reckon you'll know best when 
you answer my question,’ 

*¢ Well, then, I shouldn’t like less than 
fivé dollars.’ 

«Five dollars and my bonnet! I 
reckon two would be nearer the mark— 
but it’s of no consequence.’ 

 « None in the least, miss, only I know 
the value of my bonnet. We'll say no 
more about it.’ 

‘«¢ Just so, miss.’ 

« A pause and silence for half a minute, 
when Miss Plush looks out of the window, 
and says, as if talking to herself, «I 
shouldn’t mind giving four dollars, but 
no more.’ She then fell back in her 
seat, when Miss Pink put her head out 
of the window, and said, ‘I shouldn't 
refuse four dollars, after all, if it was 
offered,’ and then she fell back to her 
former position. 

«Did you think of taking four dol- 
lars, miss ?” 

«« Well! I don’t care, I’ve plenty of 
bonnets at home.’ 

«¢ Well, replied Plush, taking out her 
purse, and offering her the money. 

«¢ What bank is this, miss ?’ 

‘«¢ Oh, all’s right there, Safety Fund, 
I calculate.’ 

«The two ladies exchange bonnets, 
and Pink pockets the balance.” 


Of all the singular customs of 
American life—nasal intonation and 
rocking chairs included—none_ is 
more remarkable than the custom of 
whittling. 


« Tt is a habit, arising from the natural 
restlessness of the American when he is 
not employed, of cutting a piece of stick, 
or any thing else, with his knife. Some 
are so wedded to it from long custom, 
that if they have not a piece of stick to 
cut, they will whittle the backs of the 
chairs, or any thing within their reach. 
A Yankee shown into a room to await 
the arrival of another, has been known 
to whittle away nearly the whole of the 
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mantel-piece. Lawyers in court whittle 
away at the table before them; and 
judges will cut through their own bench. 
In some courts, they put sticks before 
noted whittlers to save the furniture. 
The Down-Easters, as the Yankees are 
termed generally, whittle when they are 
making a bargain, as it fills up the 
pauses, gives them time for reflection, 
and, moreover, prevents any examination 
of the countenance—for in bargaining, 
like in the game of brag, the countenance 
js carefully watched, as an index to the 
wishes. I was once witness to a bargain 
made between two respectable Yankees, 
who wished to agree about a farm, and? 
in which whittling was resorted to. 


« They sat down on a log of wood, about 
three or four feet apart from each other, 
with their faces turned opposite ways— 
that is, one had his legs on one side of the 
log with his face to the east, and the 
other his legs on the other side with his 
face to the west. One had a piece of 
soft wood, and was sawing it with his 
penknife ; the other had an unbarked 
hiccory stick, which he was peeling for 
a walking-stick. The reader will per- 
ceive a strong analogy between this bar- 
gain and that in the stage between the 
two ladies. 

«¢ Well, good morning—and about this 
farm ?” 

“«]T don’t know; what 
take ?” 

«¢ What will you give?’ 

« Silence, and whittle away. 

«¢ Well, I should think two thou- 
sand dollars a heap of money for this 
farm.’ 

“I’ve a notion it will never go for 
three thousand, any how.’ 

“+ There’s a fine farm, and cheaper, on 
the north side.’ 

“But where’s the sun to ripen the 
corn ?” 

«Sun shines on all alike.’ 

“¢Not exactly through a Vermont 
hill, I reckon. The driver offered 
me as much as I say, if I recollect 
right.’ 

«“¢ Money not always to be depended 
upon, Money not always forthcoming.’ 

«¢T reckon I shall make an elegant 
"backy stopper of this piece of syca- 
more.’ 

« Silence for a few moments. 
hard at work, 

“«Tve a notion this is as pretty a 
hiccory stick as ever came out of a 
wood.’ 

“TI shoulda’t mind two thousand five 
hundred dollars, and time given.’ 

“© Tt couldn’t be more than six months, 
then, if it goes at that price.’ 

“ ( Pause. ) 


will you 


Knives 
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«¢ Well, that might suit me.’ 

«¢ What do you say, then?’ 

«¢ Suppose it must be so,’ 

«<«It’s a bargain, then, (rising up,) 
come, let’s liquor on it.’ ” 


Beatrice’s admonition, that the 
“cleanliest shift’s to kiss” would be 
unheeded in the States—the lover 
preferring to “cut his’ stick” than 
press his suit. 

Captain Marryat thinks, and we 
perfectly coincide in the opinion, that, 
upon the whole, Upper Canada is the 
finest portion of North America. 


“In America, every degree of longi- 
tude which you proceed west, is equal to 
a degree of latitude to the southward in 
increasing the mildaess of the tempera- 
ture. Upper Canada, which is not so 
far west as to sever you from the civilized 
world, has every possible advantage of 
navigation, and is at the same time, from 
being nearly surrounded by water, much 
milder than the American States to the 
southward of it. Every thing grows 
well, and flourishes in Upper Canada; 
even tobacco, which requires a very warm 
atmosphere. The land of this province 
is excellent, but it is a hard land to clear, 
the timber being very close, and of a very 
large size. A certain proof of the value 
of the land of Upper Canada is, that 
there are already so many Americans 
who have settled there. Most of them 
had originally migrated to establish them- 
selves in the neighbouring state of 
Michigan; but the greater part of that 
state is at present so unhealthy from 
swamps, and the people suffer so much 
from fever and agues, that the emigrants 
have fallen back upon Upper Canada, 
which (a very small portion of it ex- 
cepted) is the most healthy portion of 
North America.” 

* * * * 


“From Hamilton, on Lake Ontario, 
to Bradford, the country is very beauti- 
fully broken and undulating, occasionally 
precipitate and hilly. You pass through 
forests of splendid timber, chiefly fir, but 
of a size which is surprising. Here are 
masts for ‘tall admirals,’ so lofty that 
you could not well perceive a squirrel, 
or even a larger animal, if upon one of 
the topmost boughs. The pine forests 
are diversified by the oak; you some- 
times pass through six or seven miles of 
the first description of timber, which 
gradually changes until you have six or 
seven miles of forest composed entirely of 
oak.” 


While this is the case, the means of 
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communication are totally wanting. 
The Welland and Rideau canals— 
splendid works as they are—are too 
much in advance of the country; and 
had the government spent one-half 
the money in making good roads, the 
province would have been much more 
benefitted. The process in Canada 
and the States is inverted—in the 
former, towns and villages rise up 
first, and communications follow after 
—in the latter, “‘the roads are made 
first, and the towns and villages make 
their appearance on each side of them, 
just as the birds drop down on each 
side of a furrow.” The two countries 
strikingly exhibit the differences be- 
tween the great but unsuccessful efforts 
of a government, and the apparently 
slight, but, in reality, stupendous re- 
sults of individual enterprise and in- 
dustry. 

Coal is in abundance in America, 
but not in any demand, wood being 
so much cheaper. At Wheeling and 
Pitsburgh, and on all the borders of 
the Ohio, above Guyandotte, they have 
an inexhaustible supply, equal to the 
best offered to the London market. 


« All the spurs of the Alleghany range 
appear to be one mass of coal. In the 
Eastern States the coal is of a different 
quality, although there is some very 
tolerable. The anthracite is bad, throw- 
ing out a strong sulphureous gas. The 
fact is, that wood is at present cheaper 
than coal, and therefore the latter is not 
in demand. An American told me one 
day, that a company had been working a 
coal mine in an Eastern State, which 
proved to be of a very bad quality; they 
had sent some to an influential person as 
a present, requesting him to give his 
opinion of it, as that would be important 
to them. After a certain time he for- 
warded to them a certificate couched in 
such terms as these :— 


«© T do hereby certify that I have tried 
the coal sent me by the company at 
, and it is my decided opinion, that 
when the general conflagration of the 
world shall take place, any man who will 
take his position on that coal mine will 
certainly be the last man who will be 
burnt.” 


We remember a not dissimilar story 
told of the Irish coal mines near Dun- 
gannon. Some fifty or sixty years 
since, a company had been formed, 
with a noble lord at its head, to work 
these mines, supposed to equal in their 
produce the richest of Wigan or 
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Workington. Year after year, how- 
ever, the undertaking seemed merely 
to exist, either from deficiency of coal 
or ill-management. The speculation 
seemed all but bankrupt—a great effort 
was decided upon by the shareholders, 
to bring their national exertions before 
the public ; and a general meeting was 
called, at which the noble proprietor 
of the soil assisted as chairman. A 
number of resolutions being proposed 
and carried, he rose to address the 
assembly—congratulated them on the 
pleasing prospects the reports held out, 
the necessity for continuing vigorously 
to persevere in their truly ‘ Irish” 
undertaking, and concluded by re- 
commending every gentleman in Ire. 
land to have at least two tons of Dun- 
gannon coal in his house—* for,” 
added he, with most imposing solem. 
nity, “if, by any untoward accident, 
his premises should take fire, I'll 
be if it would not put it out.” 

Our author’s “ Diary” concludes 
with a specimen of American hos. 
pitality, which we cannot omit re- 
cording :— 


“I had to travel by coach for six days 
and nights, to arrive at Baltimore. As 
it may be supposed, I was not a little 
tired before my journey was half over; [ 
therefore was glad when the coach stopped 
for a few hours, to throw off my coat and 
lie down on a bed. At one town where 
I had stopped, I had been reposing more 
than two hours, when my door was 
opened—but this was too common a cir- 
cumstance for me to think any thing of 
it; the people would come into my room 
whether I was in bed or out of bed, 
dressed or not dressed, and if I expostu- 
lated, they would reply, ‘ Never mind; 
we don't care, Captain.’ On this occa- 
sion I called out, * Well, what do you 
want ?’ 

“ Are you Captain M ?’ said the 
person, walking up to the bed where I 
was lying. 

«¢ Yes, I am,’ replied I. 

«¢ Well, I reckon I wouldn’t allow you 
to go through our town without seeing 
you any how. Of all the humans, you're 
the oue I most wish to see.’ 

« I told him I was highly flattered. 

«¢ Well now,’ said he, giving a jump, 
and coming down right upon the bed in 
his great coat, ‘I'll just tell you; I said 
to the chap at the bar, « Aint the Captain 
in your house?” « Yes,” says he. « Then 
where is he?” says I. « Oh,” says he, 
‘¢he’s gone into his own room, and locked 
himself up; he’s a d——d aristocrat, and 
won't drink at the bar with other gentle- 
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men.” So; thought I, I’ve read M——’s 
works, and I'll be swamped if he is an 
aristocrat, and by the ’tarnal, I'l] go up 
and see; so here I am, and you're no 
aristocrat.’ 

«¢ I should think not,’ replied I, moving 
my feet away, which he was half sitting 
on. 

«¢QOh, don’t move; never mind me, 
Captain, I’m quite comfortable. And 
how do you find yourself by this time?’ 

«¢ Very tired indeed,’ replied I. 

«*T suspicion as much. Now, d’ye 
see, I left four or five good fellows down 
below, who wish to see you; I said I’d go 
up first and come down to them. The 
fact is, Captain, we don’t like you should 
pass through our town without showing 
you a little American hospitality.’ 

“So saying he slid off the bed, and 
went out of the room, Ina minute he 
returned, bringing with him four or five 
others, all of whom he introduced by 
name, and reseated himself on my bed, 
while the others took chairs. 

«“« Now, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘as I was 
telling the Captain, we wish to show him 
a little American hospitality; what shall 
it be, gentlemen ; what d’ye say—a bottle 
of Madeira ?’ 

«An immediate answer not being re- 
turned, he continued, 

« «Yes, gentlemen, a bottle of Madeira; 
at my expense, gentlemen, recollect that ; 
now ring the bell.’ 

«¢T shall be most happy to take a glass 
of wine with you,’ observed I, « but in my 
own room the wine must be at my ex- 
pense.’ 

“¢ At your expense, Captain ; well, if 
it must be, I don’t care; at your expense 
then, Captain, if you say so; only you 
see, we must show you a little American 
hospitality, as I said to them all down 
below; didn’t I, gentlemen ?’ 

“ The wine was ordered, and it ended 
in my hospitable friends drinking three 
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5th of April, 1760. 
Tomorrow we quit Warsaw! My 
father having written to the Prince and 
Princess that he cheerfully consents to 
leave me with them, as their guest, as 
long as my presence is agreeable. I 
am to go with them to their estate at 
Opolé. Ido my best to conciliate the 
affections of my aunt, and hope I suc- 
ceed pretty well. She inspires me 
with infinite respect, and almost fear, 
80 that I am ready to sacrifice every 
wish to her slightest pleasure ; and 
when she gives me one of her rare 
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bottles; and then they all shook hands with 
me, declaring how happy they should be 
if I came to the town again, and allowed 
them to show me a little more American 
hospitality.” 


He very properly adds, that in 
narrating this anecdote he intends 
no sarcasm upon American hospitality 
in general—merely observing, that 
“there are conditions usually attached 
to their hospitality, if you wish to 
profit by it to any extent—and one 
is, that you do not venture to jind 
fault with themselves, their manners, 
or their institutions.” 

And here, for the present, we take 
leave of our author and his subject— 
of the former, with feelings somewhat 
of disappointment—his deservedly high 
literary reputation having led us to 
form great, perhaps too great, expec- 
tations of his long-promised volumes, 
which, though upon the whole amusing 
and instructive, are still unmarked by 
any original observations or new views. 
The Americans themselves we part 
with here, as we did some years since 
from their shores, “sans regret.” 
With their smoking, gin-drinking, 
rocking, whittling, and spitting popu- 
lation, we have no sympathies. We 
can understand the feelings of an En- 
glishman who makes America the 
subject of a tour, we ourselves plead- 
ing guilty thereto—but to his selection 
of it as a resting-place for life, we can 
only say, that few infractions of the 
law could carry so heavy a penalty, 
than we should not prefer submitting 
to them at home, to seeking for an 
immunity from them in that refugium 
peccatorum, the United States of North 
America. 


smiles of approbation, I feel as if the 
heavens opened! If ever I live to an 
advanced age, I should like to inspire 
such sentiments. Even the Prince 
Royal himself stands in awe of her! 

Can I believe that I feel relieved at 
not going to Maleszow? It is true! 
I dread now returning to this home of 
my childhood. I should profane its 
calm sanctity by bringing there the in- 
quietudes of my heart. 

Ought I to regret the past? Isa 
life of future inquietude to be the 
price of a few moments of perfect hap- 
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piness, which elevated me to the sum- 
mit of human felicity? If the wish 
which I dare not express is accom- 
plished, I shall be oh! too blessed ; 
and, therefore, my mind misgives me ; 
yes, even in the very midst of my in- 
toxication. But I trust in Him who 
is always merciful, that He will inspire 
me with strength sufficient to support 
the reverse of all my presumptuous 
hopes. My hopes! Good God! how 
have I strength to commit to paper 
what I dread to avow even to my own 
heart? When I think of him, I 
dread that my thoughts are guessed, 
and I write—Oh! if my journal fell 
into my aunt’s hands, or into any crea- 
ture’s! Could I ever survive the 
scorn they would feel for me, presump- 
tuous and foolish as I should be 
thought. I will go this moment and 
lock it up under four locks. 








Friday, 24th of April. 

We have been here eight days. 
The castle is pleasingly situated enough, 
but Ido not like it. This place does 
not agree with me. The trees ought to 
be green, but the branches are yet 
bare; the weather ought to be mild, 
but 1 feel frozen. 1 try to embroider, 
but the silks I prefer [ do not find here. 
I wish to play, but the piano is detestably 
out of tune, and no organist to be had 
to remedy it nearer than Lublin. 
There is here a fine library, but the 
Princess keeps it locked, and I dare 
not ask for the keys. ‘The Prince has 
all the new works, and I saw him 
give six golden ducats (£3 3s. 4d.) for 
ten little volames of Voltaire’s works. 
Voltaire is now the most celebrated of 
all French authors, and is excessively 
popular here, but the Princess forbids 
me to read his works. This does not 
afflict me, but I was in despair at 
being refused permission to read a 
novel that came lately trom Paris, and 
which all rave of. It is called “ La 
Nouvelle Heloise,” and is written by 
a certain author named Rousseau. I 
possessed myself of a volume, and read 
a few pages of the preface, but what 
did I behold? The author himself 
says of his own book—* La mere en 
defendra la lecture a sa fille.” The 
Princess was, therefore, quite right, 
and I flung aside the book with horror, 
anda beating of my heart which has 
not yet left me. 

The Warsaw physicians have or- 
dered the Princess to take exercise on 
horseback while in the country, as 
being exceedingly wholesome for her. 


She laughs at the prescription, and 
refuses to follow it; but the Prince, 
who does not understand ridiculing the 
orders of physicians, has purchased a 
lovely mare, gentle as a lamb, and 
with it a very easy and safe saddle. 
Still, my aunt refuses ever to mount 
it, and has compromised the matter, 
by consenting to ride a donkey twice 
daily round the garden-walks. J, who 
fear nothing, have a most immoderate 
desire to try this mare that the Princess 
rejects, and ventured to mention it 
yesterday ; but she would not hear of 
my riding, and scolded me for a long 
while, saying, with an air of great se- 
verity, that it was “the most unbe- 
coming exercise in the world for a 
young lady.” I must submit, and Ido 
so with great regret. 

The castle seems more lively ; great 
numbers of visitors come from the 
towns and neighbourhood, to pay their 
respects to the Palatine. All this ought 
to amuse me, but it does not for one 
instant withdraw my thoughts from 
their late interests. Among the guests 
is Michel Chronowski, so changed, 
poor fellow! The Prince Palatine, at 
my father’s recommendation, sent him 
to study for the bar at Lublin, and he 
is said to exhibit considerable talent; 
but he is grown so thin and pale, and 
is so bowed down, and looks like a 
very old man, with his face, that used 
to be so round and merry-looking, all 
drawn into wrinkles. He has not 
danced once since Barbara’s wedding. 
Mazurkas and Krakowiaks are no more 
for him; but their place is supplied 
by processes and pleadings, and all the 
tiresome phraseology of the law. He 
questions all things, and reasons upon 
every thing; and requires those 
he converses with to be so precise as 
is very troublesome. In fact, he has 
become totally uninteresting! To 
compensate for his dulness, there is 
another visitor here, whom I find very 
amusing—Prince Martin Lubomirski, 
cousin-german to the Prince Palatin, 
but much younger than he; I met 
him frequently at Warsaw. The 
Princess, who is extremely satirical, 
and very seldom praises any one, finds 
many faults with him, but I do like 
him nevertheless. ‘The estate of Ja- 
nowiec belongs to him, and he has 
pressingly invited us to go and spend 
some time with him there, which I 
think we are likely to do. I shall be 
very glad to exchange our present life 
for a visit to his castle, as I find his 
conyersation perfectly well-bred and 
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eable. He is a dear friend of 
Prince Charles, of whom he speaks 
with great enthusiasm. He duly ap- 
reciates him, and it makes my heart 
swell with pleasure to hear him well 
spoken of. 


From the Castle of Janowilec, Ist of May. 

Here we have been for two days, 
and Prince Martin declares that we 
must make a long stay with him now, 
which J, for one, shall not raise any 
objection to, for all at Janowiec pleases 
me infinitely more than any thing at 
Opolé. No one can be more hospi- 
table or agreeable as a host than the 
Prince. His generosity is unbounded ; 
and the Princess Palatin says, that he 
sows gold, as if he expected the earth 
to reproduce it for him. At present 
he is making an avenue which is to 
traverse an immense forest, close to the 
castle. From the windows of my 
room, I see hundreds of workmen 
felling trees, of a height and size that 
looks asifthey had stood untouched since 
the creation! This avenue is to ter- 
minate in a pavilion, at which they 
seem to work with astonishing rapi- 
dity; for each morning the sum of 
the preceding day’s increase is little 
short of miraculous. The Prince has 
caused workmen to be brought from 
Warsaw, and I know not how many 
parts of Poland, to labour at these 
works. They receive double pay 
daily ; and he has laid a bet with the 
Prince Palatin, that the whole will be 
finished within one month, which bet 
he seems very likely to win. The 
country abounds in small game, but he 
has sent in all directions, to procure 
elks and bears to inhabit this vast park. 
What can be his motive in using such 
extraordinary expedition in all his pre- 
parations ! 

I never was at any place which 
pleases me so much as Janowiec. The 
position of the castle is charming ; ele- 
vated as it is on a great hill overlook- 
ing the Vistula. Its architecture may 
be traced to the remotest antiquity. 
The views from it are of immense ex- 
tent, stretching so far as tu include the 
granaries of Kazimierz and Pulawy, 
which belong to the Princess Czarto- 
tyski. The apartments are of great 
size, numerous, and furnished gor- 
geously, but the most perfect amongst 

em is, in my opinion, my cabinet de 
travail. I have little difficulty in 
imagining myself a heroine of ro- 
mance, since I inhabited it, placed 
as it is, the topmost room of the 
highest tower in a castle, which 


stands many thousand feet above the 
level of the surrounding country. It 
is lighted by three windows, each 
facing a totally different landscape, 
but all perfectly enchanting pictures. 
I sit most frequently at the window 
which faces the new avenue, and watch 
the an which rises as if by the 
hands of the fairies. The pannels of 
my cabinet are ornamented with pic- 
tures, that represent Olympus, and 
the Prince said to me as he installed 
me in this apartment, “a Venus alone 
was wanted, and you come to complete 
the heavenly group !” 





. Sunday, 3rd of March, 

Never, in all my life, have I risen 
so early. Three o’clock has just 
struck by the castle clock, and I am 
already scribbling! Before day I took 
a walk in the long corridor of the 
castle, and am not able to compose 
myself to rest, so I shall betake myself 
to my journal. Prince Martin has 
followed the instructive custom of our 
ancestors, and furnished a gallery with 
portraits of distinguished individuals, 
and pictures of all the events connect- 
ed with the glory of the Lubomirski 
family. He brought a great artist 
from Italy to execute the pictures, and 
gave him, as his assistant, a person 
profoundly versed in the annals of the 
Lubomirski family, and in the history 
of our country in general. After much 
discussion and long deliberation, this 
project was executed, as attested by 
the inscription, in the year 1756. The 
Princess Palatine considers it much to 
be regretted that those pictures are in 
fresco, and not painted in oils, which 
would have rendered them more per- 
manent and possible to remove. 
Whatever may be their future fate, for 
the present the effect is truly magni- 
ficent. Yesterday, Prince Martin and 
the Prince and Princess Palatine gave 
me an outline of the history of each 
picture, and to-day I have risen thus 
early and brought my journal to the 
gallery, that I may, while their details 
are fresh in my memory, transcribe a 
few of them for future recollection. 

At the four corners of the gallery 
are the arms of the Lubomirski fa- 
mily, (Srzeniawa,) received on occa- 
sion of a battle gained by one of their 
ancestors, on the banks of the river 
Srzeniawa, near Cracow. ‘The first 
picture represents the division of pro- 
perty between the three brothers,—a 
division which was made in the reign 
of Wladislas Fitst, and signed Feb. 
1088, Most of the other pictures are 
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portraits of women, illustrious for some 
good action, and men, distinguished in 
the various careers, civil, military, po- 
litical, and religious, especially during 
the reigns of Sigismund Third, John 
Kasimir, John Third, and Sobieski. 
There are many portraits of Barbara 
Tarlo, through a marriage with whom 
the Janowiec estate came into the fa. 
mily of Lubomirski. The whole se- 
ries terminates with a picture, the his- 
tory of which much interested me. A 
winter sky and forest of leafless trees 
are represented, and on the foreground 
a furious bear is dragging to the 
ground a stout Heyduke, while a beau- 
tiful young woman, in a hunting dress, 
appears just coming behind the bear 
and discharging a pistol into his ear. 
The history of this picture is, that a 
princess, who was passionately fond of 
the chase, was returning from hunting 
one day, in a sledge, attended by only 
one Heyduke, when a furious bear 
burst uponthem. ‘The horse, fearfully 
frightened, overturned the sledge, and 
both lady and servant must have pe- 
rished, had it not occurred to the ge- 
nerous Heyduke to save the life of his 
mistress at the expense of his own. 
Pronouncing these words, “ Protect 
my wile and children!” he flung him- 
self between her and the monster; but 
the heroic princess, just as the bear 
had secured the man in his deadly 
embrace, fired a shot into each ear, 
and the beast fell dead at her feet,— 
thus saved she the life of her devoted 
servant. 

There are signs of life and sounds 
of many voices in the castle, and I 
must steal back, on tip-toe, to my 
room, as it is five o'clock, and some 
one may come this way and catch me 
scribbling. 


Thursday, l4th of May, 
We kave spent some days at Opolé, 
but Prince Martin made us promise to 
return here, and I am once more in- 
stalled in my pretty apartment. The 
pavilion is very nearly finished. All 
the outside work is done, and only a 
little of the ornamental part remains 
to be completed. The prince has, 
therefore, gained his bet, and he spoke 
to me this morning in terms I cannot 
quite understand. “ All rate at me for 
the enormous expense I have been at 
to render these arrangements as per- 
fect as possible, but I shall have a re- 

compense which would be worth an 
outlay, and to you I shall owe it.” Ei- 
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ther I myself am, or those around me 
are perfectly mad! 
16th of May, 

Who could ever have expected such 
happiness! The Prince Royal is ar. 
rived—is here, and once more I see 
him, hear him, live in his presence! 
The pavilion, park, and all, are for him 
and for me—for all now know that he 
loves me; and it is to give him the 
pleasure of being with me that this 
pretext has been used to draw him to 
Janowiec. 

I bless the accident of his arriving 
at night, for, had our first meeting 
taken place by daylight, my blushes, 
my trembling limbs, and the palpi- 
tation, which took away my breath, 
must have been visible to all, and be. 
trayed my presumptuous passion to 
the whole world. 

Until now I have feigned not to un- 
derstand his words, and I try, with all 
my power, not to let what passes in 
my mind be seen too plainly by him: 
but how shall I be able to preserve 
such self-command when I shall see 
him daily and hourly? Painful as is 
the effort of wearing a perpetual mask, 
I must make it; but, despite my ut- 
most vigilance, I fear my heart will 
speak in my eyes, in my voice, in the 
very coldest word I can force myself 
to utter. God inspire me with discre- 
tion and courage to acquit myself pro- 
perly in this difficult position ; but at 
present I do not know how to deter- 
mine on any thing connected with the 
future. I don't know whether I ought 
to abandon myself to the guidance of 
my heart or of my judgment. Alas! 
my judgment! What does it tell me 
but to fear the worst, and what light 
does it give for my guidance, but that 
which shows me perils and humili- 
ations connected with even the most 
brilliant realization of my hopes, and 
withdraws me with a hand which I 
feel to be that of truth, from a thou- 
sand happy dreams that, while I in- 
dulge in them, I Anow to be delusions. 
If I could only confide in any one! 
If I could find in my aunt a confidant 
and friend! But no! my attachment 
for her is hedged round with such pro- 
found respect that I find it impossible 
to confess to her what she would term 
contemptible weakness. She perpe- 
tually drops expressions that chill any 
project 1 might entertain of opening 
my heart to her, for she blames the 
character of the prince at all oppor- 
tunities, and pities the woman who be- 
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comes attached to him. But why do 
] murmur thus, when I can hourly 
apply for aid to Him who is all-pow- 
erful to assist. Oh, would that the 
Abbé Baudoin were here! for hence- 
forth every hour will bring with it 
fresh trials. 

The Prince Royal will make a long 
stay, and is to be joined by his bro- 
thers, who are coming for a hunting 
party. 

18th of May, Evening. 

I am the happiest of human beings! 
The most favoured by God! Blessed 
beyond—oh, so far beyond my most 
sanguine hopes! I, Francaise Kra- 
sinska, who am not of the blood royal, 
am yet chosen to be the prince’s wife, 
Duchess of Courland, and, in all pro- 
bability, one day Queen of Poland. 

He loves me,—loves me beyond all 
human beings ; beyond his father,— 
beyond all his worldly advantages ;— 
forgets the inequality of our condi- 
tions—forgets all but that he loves 
me! Dol dream? Is it true, that 
after dinner I took a long walk, alone, 
with Prince Charles, in the park? But 
this was caused by an accident which 
occurred to my aunt. Going up the 
steps of the pavilion she slipped, and 
hurt her foot, which obliged her to 
stay within when all the rest of the 
party went to take the air in the park, 
Generally her vigilance is unparalleled. 
She never leaves my side for an in- 
stant; but, being unable to stir from 
the sofa to-day, we walked out without 
her, and on the way, Prince Martin 
having stopped to show some object to 
the other princes, Prince Charles took 
my arm and said that he preferred to 
walk on. For some minutes he was 
silent, which surprised me in one so 
generally fluent ; but at last he asked 
me if I persisted in refusing to under- 
stand the reason of his visit to Ja- 
nowiec? With a faint attempt at my 
usual dissimulation I said that no 
doubt he was induced to come by the 
prospect of fleet hunting in Prince 
Martin’s vast and well-stocked forests 
and parks. 

“No, F rangaise, it was for you. To 
be near you, in whose presence alone 
I feel happy. ‘To demand, in fact, if 
will consent to make my life 

enceforth blest, by becoming my 
wife ?” 

“Ts it possible, Prince,” said I, 
“that you can thus forget your rank, 
and the throne that awaits you? Your 
father and your subjects will expect 
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from you that you wed only with the 
daughter of a king.” 

“ You, Frangaise, you are my queen. 
Your charms first made a conquest of 
my senses ; and your candour and sen- 
sibility of character endear you to my 
heart. Before I knew you, I was ac- 
customed to find all the women I met 
load me with gross flattery, and make 
me the object of coquetry ; but you, 
who, I trust, love me more than any, 
are the soul of modesty. To adore 
you, without losing all hopes of return, 
one must guess at your inmost heart, 
which can only be done when long in- 
timacy gives a thorough knowledge of 
your character. The first throne in 
Europe would be embellished by your 
occupying it; and, if I desire to be 
king, it is only that I may place a 
crown upon a brow so worthy of it.” 

My surprise and happiness took 
from me all power of utterance. At 
this moment Prince Martin and the 
Prince Palatine approached us. 

“I make you witnesses of my oath,” 
said he: “I swear never to have any 
other person for my wife but Francaise 
Krasinska. Circumstances require se- 
crecy in this matter for the present, so 
you both shall alone know of my hap- 
piness and my love. He who betrays 
me shall henceforth be regarded in the 
light of my bitterest enemy.” 

The princes made humble saluta- 
tions, and expressed themselves highly 
honoured by the confidence of thcir 
royal master, promising to guard his 
secret religiously ; then, in passing me 
they murmured— 

“ You are worthy of all the honors 
and happiness that can befal mortal !” 
and they disappeared. 

I remained for some minutes silent, 
and without the power of stirring, but 
the prince was so tender, so persua- 
sive, and so encouraging, that I pre- 
sently found myself confessing to him, 
that [ had long loved him,—a confes- 
sion that I hope may be withcut great 
blame, when it is made to a person 
pledged to be one’s future husband. 
On thinking over all I have written, I 
could go on for ever doubting if all 
this happiness and glory can be real— 
in fact, imagining that I must be the 
victim of some delusion, so much be- 
yond the possibility of human events 
does my present position appear—so 
much greater my happiness than ever 
was enjoyed by any one but an angel 
in heaven! And yet it is quite true. 
This very ring on my finger attests 
that I am the betrothed of Prince 
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Charles. Barbara gave me a ring, 
made in the form of a serpent, the 
emblem of eternity, and the Prince 
Royal had one made exactly similar, 
with the words “ For ever” engraved 
onit. This he placed on my finger, 
taking mine in exchange. This cir- 
cumstance I must keep secret. Alas! 
Barbara and my parents are ignorant 
of all. My parents have not blessed 
these rings! It is not my father who 
has promised me to my lover,—my 
mother has not given me her tender 
blessing. In spite of all my happiness 
I am wretched when I think of these 
things. Alas! all the points of my 
position considered, will the time ever 
come when mine will be other than a 
tearful happiness ? 
Monday, May 25: 

I have written, and it appears to me 
that I have said nothing. Eight days 
have elapsed without committing my 
thoughts to paper, because I cannot 
think of any fitting form of words in 
which to describe what I feel. I am 
happy ; and language, so rich in the 
eloquence of sorrow, is powerless 
when such bliss as mine is to be pic- 
tured. 

Last week I took up my pen fre- 
quently, we preeey laid my journal 
aside, for I found a perpetual repeti- 
tion of the same sentiments; and 
when my poor head would strive to 
arrange words, my heart wandered off 
into a thousand fond hopes and 
dreams. Now a new terror seizes my 
mind, and I can write.—If he should 
cease to love me. 

On Thursday last the Princes Cle- 
ment and Albert arrived, and since 
then there have been daily hunting 
parties. This day, my waiting-maid 
tells me, they depart. My terror is, 
lest he depart also. 

For eight days I have been the hap- 
piest of human beings. Not a shadow 
of fear has troubled my heart, and my 
duties, as lady of the house, (for since 
the princess’s accident I have repre- 
sented her,) have not left me a mo- 
ment’s leisure ; but now this news that 
my maid communicates fills me with 
terror. My God! if he should go 
away too! What desolation! To 
what end should I awake in the morn- 
ing! To what Epae dress with 
care, since he would be no longer pre- 
sent to see me! Without his pre- 
sence life will be an intolerable od 
then. I grow faint, and must open the 
lattice. It is six o'clock, and already 


I see a white handkerchief, which fut. 
ters in the air from his pavilion,—higs 
mode of making a morning salutation, 
Ah, I recognise his favourite chasseur, 
whom he sends to a hot-house, four 
miles from hence, to bring me, each 
morning, a bouquet of the finest ex. 
otics. How foolish and unjust I am 
thus to disquiet myself. He js stil] 
here. No one has announced his de. 
parture, and he will remain, uo doubt, 
along time. I shall, then, know some 
days of happiness yet. 
. May 27th: 
I hoped too much,—he is going 
away, and the remembrance of the 
past is all that I shall have to console 
me for the weary days tocome. Con 
sole me! Such remembrances will 
embitter all the future. I knew that 
Monday was a day of ill omen. From 
the moment my maid told me of the 
rinces’ departure all has gone wrong! 
he chasseur who brought me the 
bouquet announced to me, in the 
prince’s name, that he was obliged to 
depart ;—that he has invented a thou- 
sand excuses to be permitted to remain 
for three days after his brother's de- 
parture. Those three days expire to- 
morrow, aud he leaves me to-day. He 
must go. The king has sent an es 
tafette ordering his instant return. In 
half an hour he leaves, and I know 
not when we shall meet again, Ah 
me, how wretched I feel! 


Sunday, 7th of June, 1760. 

Fifteen days since the prince lef 
me. He sent two expresses, and in 
his envelopes to the prince he slipped 
two billets for me. But what is a let 
ter! The incomplete expression of a 
thought ; and, in that case, can a hun- 
dred pages of writing stand in the 

lace of ten minutes’ interview? He 
indly left me his portrait, which all 
here find the best resemblance in the 
world,—but to me it is an inanimate 
canvas. His features are there, but 
not his expression. Oh, how different 
and how superior the image of him 
graven upon my heart ! 

All consolation is refused me, for I 
do not reply to his letters. I imposed 
this penance on myself. It seems to 
me that my hand would become fixed 
as marble if, without the knowledge 
and consent of my aunt, my eldest 
sister, or my parents, I wag to write to 
my lover. The Prince Royal pressed 
me much upon this subject, but I said 
to him that he should not receive let 
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ters from me, except as his wife. It 
was really a painful sacrifice, but God 
will, I trust, give me grace to accom- 
plish it. The hours hang heavy upon 
me since his departure. At first I did 
all things by chance, like a fool. I 
could not remain still for ten minutes 
together, or set my mind seriously to 
any occupation. The princess's illness 
requiring all my attention, however, 
restored me to some presence of mind, 
for the accident to her foot, though 
trifling at first, being neglected, has 
become very serious, and so very great 
was the degree of fever, that for three 
days her life was in danger. No words 
can describe the anguish I suffered. 
Not for a parent or sister should I 
have grieved more. I scarcely once 
gave a thought to the Prince Royal, 
and what I should scarcely have be- 
lieved possible, I no longer regretted 
his absence ; for, had he been here, I 
could not have devoted every hour of 
my time, and every thought of my 
heart to my aunt. The idea of her 
death afflicted me beyond all things ; 
for, in spite of the persuasions of 
Prince Charles and Prince Lubomirski, 
I feel my conduct towards her griev- 
ously culpable in withholding from her 
my confidence while I remain under 
her protection. I hope to atone for 
all my disingenuousness towards her 
one of those days, by throwing myself 
at her feet, and confessing all; but 
when death menaced her, I felt as if it 
came for a judgment on me, by re- 
moving her beyond all possibility of 
hearing my confession, and that I 
should, in the event of her death, be 
delivered up to eternal remorse. But 
now another fear takes possession of 
my mind, My parents are very ad- 
vanced in years; if I should lose them 
before I have revealed all to them !— 
Oh! it is not possible to express the 
anguish this thought gives me. God 
sees fit to try me with many troubles, 
but to-day deigns to grant me a ray of 
comfort, for the doctors pronounce my 
aunt quite out of danger, and I have 
received good accounts of my parents’ 
health from Maleszow. 

If the king granted his free consent 
to my marriage with his son, I could 
not be more pleased than when my 
aunt's oe state of health was an- 
Rennes after the doctors had visited 

er. 

Good God! if J thus suffer, what 
must be the state of the prince’s mind, 
who deceives his father and his king, 
and offends him in both relations by 
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cherishing a love that he certainly—ah, 
too certainly !—never will consent to 
crown, Why did these reflections not 
occur to me until after his departure ? 
Why did I not show him the abyss 
into which he is about to precipitate 
himself? I was then intoxicated with 
happiness, and blinded to all the con- 
sequences ; but now there is no one’s 
position which does not appear in my 
eyes preferable to mine. And yet, 
with what earnestness have I desired 
this love, which is likely to prove so 
fatal to the happiness of both the 
Prince Royal and myself. Oh, happy 
sister! if, like you, I bad loved one of 
my own rank, like you, I should be 
contented: but no, I was always am- 
bitious, and the prince’s rank dazzled 
me. How merciful is our heavenly 
Father in hiding the future from our 
view with an impenetrable veil! May 
he pardon my errors more easily than 
I can excuse them to myself! 

I have been half an hour absent 
from the princess, but must now return 
to her, for she cannot bear me out of 
her sight for a moment, and I feel that 
being useful to her is the only hap- 
piness I can now enjoy. 


At the Castle of Opolé, June 19: 

The health of the princess being en- 
tirely re-established, we have been 
for three days here. I have quitted 
Janowiec with regret, for there all 
spoke of him. He tells me dismal 
news in his last letter. That he is 
obliged to depart immediately for his 
Duchy of Courland, there to spend 
two months. Two months! what cen- 
turies!] We have had many visitors, 
among others, the Bishop of Kamieniec, 
Adam Krasinski, who being come from 
Warsaw, speaks, in common with all 
others, of the sad alteration in the 
Prince Royal. That he flies all so- 
ciety, and is looking so pale and sad as 
gives his father and all his friends se- 
rious uneasiness. And I am the cause 
of those sufferings to Prince Charles! 
Ah! what cruel anguish are his suffer- 
ings to me! They say, also, that I 
am changed—looking very ill, and the 
poor dear princess attributes my pale- 
ness and low spirits to the fatigue I 
endured while she was ill. Her ex- 
pressions of gratitude and affection cut 
me to the heart. When shall I bein 
peace with my conscience ! 


Saturday, July 11. 
A ray of happiness has shone upon 
me, aud disappeared like a flash of 
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lightning! On Wednesday last the 
Prince Royal quitted Warsaw, as 
if for Courland, and having sent his 
equipage on before, northwards, he 
took the road to the south, which 
Jed here. His suite awaited him at 
Bialystok, and he was obliged to travel 
night and day to prevent suspicion. 
His visit was so short that it seems 
only like a dream. To gain admit- 
tance to the castle he assumed the dis- 
guise of his chasseur; and in this dress 
no one would have recognised him. 
Na one knew of his coming but the 
Prince Palatine. He repeated all his 
passionate assurances of adoration, and 
restored to my lhieart all its dearest 
hopes. Had he not done so I should 
have been dead before three months, 
which is now the shortest period fixed 
for his stay at Mittau. Three months! 
What a number of days, and hours, 
and minutes in three months! 


September 3d, Thursday: 

Nearly two months have elapsed, 
and no entry in my journal! But 
time passes whether spent in happiness 
or misery. As to my days, they pass 
in sadness and monotony; but they 
have passed, and my hours of hap- 
piness approach. To-day I was de- 
lighted to observe autumn tints on the 
trees. The sight seemed to advance 
my happiness a whole month. To- 
morrow we depart for Warsaw. 

A very unpleasant incident has hap- 
pened to disturb my repose, if repose 
it can be called which is only a stag- 
nation of life. A most brilliant mar- 
riage has been offered to me, and my 
aunt, who, since my attendance upon 
her sick bed, loves me tenderly, after 
arranging all matters with my parents 
and the Bishop of Kraminiec, hap- 
pened to think of consulting me. I 
had to endure her anger, her re- 
proaches, and, worst of all, allusions 
full of gall, which she threw out re- 
specting the Prince Royal. To con- 
ciliate my parents, I wrote them the 
humblest letter of excuse I could frame; 
and received from my mother a reply, 
written evidently in sorrow, but with- 
out any expression of reproach. It 
concluded with this reflection: “ Pa- 
rents who voluntarily consign their 
children to any other guardianship 
than their own, must resign themselves 
to seeing them become disobedient and 
self-willed,” 

My dear, dear mother! to think 
thus of me! She then closes with her 
blessing, and an assurance that my fa- 


ther forgives me. Oh! if ever I ar. 
rive at being Princess Royal, how 
dearly will my happiness and grandeur 
have been purchased. 


Warsaw, 22d of Sept, 

We have been for some days at 
Warsaw; and with great hope and de. 
light I find myself here, for I shall of. 
ten see the Prince Royal. His last 
letter assures me that he will return on 
the first of October, so I have only 
eight days to wait. Eight days of en- 
durance,—for really my present exist- 
ence is barely enduring life. I have 
lost all interest in any but one subject, 
My toilette, formerly a source of 
amusement, is become a perfect fatigue 
to me. Visits, balls, and all the shapes 
in which society is presented to me are 
alike uninteresting, and even displea- 
sing; for each person I meet seems to 
me a severe judge, and to observe me 
either with blame or pity. I dread my 
own sex most. They are seldom in- 
dulgent, because never disinterested, 
and they as little like the happiness of 
another woman as they like her beauty 
or agreeability. Yesterday, with what 
cruelty Madame——but I hate her 
name,—questioned me, and seemed to 
enjoy my confusion. I was ready to 
cry, and she—her whole countenance 
was lighted up with pleasure. Before 
fifty people she vented upon me a thou- 
sand spiteful sneers for what she term- 
ed my triumph ; what I feel a joy too 
sacred to be named even to my near- 
est and dearest relatives. The Prince 
Palatine, who is always ready to stand 
forth as my advocate, saw what I suf- 
fered, and came to my assistance. This 
excellent man! How I do love him! 
He would be all to me, could he but 
understand and sympathize with any- 
thing but mirth; but when I am 
ready to weep at the forebodings of 
my mind, he laughs at me, and calls me 
a silly child ! 

Thursday, Oct, 1. 

He is come! I have seen him, and 
yet Tam not completely happy. He 
was surrounded by a crowd, and when 
it would have been my delight to have 
flown far into the court of the palace 
to meet him, I was chained to a re- 
spectful distance, and made him a sa- 
lutation with an air of proper dignity, 
when he approached me, after formally 
saluting the princess and other elderly 
people of rank present. But he ws 
come, and I will hope for more satis- 
factory interviews. 
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Tuesday, 2d October. 

How joyful are the words I am 
about to write, and how blest is the 
maiden who, with her heart, promises 
her hand to the beloved of her soul, 
for life. The 4th of November being 
the prince’s birthday, he has made me 
consent that our union should take 
place on that day. His prayers and 
tears have softened my heart, (already 
too well disposed to listen to his en- 
treaties,) and the Prince Palatine, also, 


joined in the request, so I yielded to 


all he required ; but now while I write, 
I am afraid—almost sorry! And yet, 
how could I do otherwise. He was so 
happy—looked so radiant with plea- 
sure, and flung himself at my feet with 
such a devoted air to thank me. He 
entreated that our marriage should be 
a profound secret, for some time, from 
every creature, the prince being the 
sole witness ; but to this arrangement 
I did venture a very decided opposi- 
tion, and threatened to retire to a con- 
vent, and become a nun, sooner than 
take such a step unknown to my pa- 
rents. He yielded his consent, (gentle 
and good as he is,) and I write to my 
parents, he adding a postscript. 

At first | was grateful to him for this 
permission, but on cool reflection I am 
offended. Ought he not to be the 
person to apply to my parents? Is it 
not sv in all cases? Alas, yes! when 
one weds with her equal. It is a 
prince—a prince of the blood-royal, 
who condescends to wed with me—I 
must accept his hand as a favour. This 
consideration has become so painful to 
me that I positively think I would ha- 
zard all and retract, but that I have 
given my solemn promise. 

I must now write to my parents, and 
avow all those feelings which I have 
so long kept concealed from them. 
Oh! how guilty they will think me! 
I have refused my confidence to the 
best of mothers; have failed in respect 
and duty to the most indulgent of fa- 
thers. Oh God, inspire me with words 
likely to conciliate them! Give me 
courage! No culprit was ever more 
afraid of her judge than am I at this 
present moment, while I prepare my- 
self for this task. 


Thursday, 22d October. 
The prince’s confidential valet has 
this moment set out for Maleszow. I 
think my letter well enough, but the 
prince blames it as being too humble ; 
and I, in my secret heart, find his post- 
script too royal. I was on the point 
Vou, XIV. 


of telling him so, but the Prince Pala- 
tine prevented me. What will be their 
reply ? Perhaps they will refuse their 
consent. Strange to say, for some days 
I feel un increased sense of dignity, or 
perhaps self-respect, which makes the 
prince’s proceedings towards them far 
from satisfactory. 

If nothing happens to prevent my 
marriage, 1 am very anxious that the 
clergyman at Maleszow should bestow 
on me the nuptial benediction. The 
Prince Palatine promises to arrange it 
so for me. He would be a sort of re- 
presentative of my parents, and thus 
would give it a shadow’ of propriety. 
Barbara’s marriage perpetually occurs 
to me. I thought her desires but little 
enlarged when she said to me, “ Try 
and be as happy as I am.” Oh, her 
amount of happiness is immense when 
compared with mine. 


Wednesday, October 28 
The answer of my purents is arrived. 


They bestow upon me their benedic- 
tion, and offer ardent prayers for me ; 
but the feeling their letters testify is 
not so tender as what they evinced for 
Barbara at the time of her marriage. 
The Prince Royal expected to get a 
letter from them, but they have not 
written. He is evidently piqued, and 
spoke aside to the Prince Palatine 
about the inordinate pride of those 
Polish noblemen. 

I feel much more tranquil since my 
parents have become acquainted with 
my secret, and feel as if my heart was 
delivered of a frightful weight. They 
consent to preserve the secret of our 
marriage until whatever period the 
prince may see fit to publish it. They 
seem much surprised; but my mo- 
ther’s letter contains one sentence 
which profoundly touched me. “If 
you are unhappy,” she writes, “I shall 
not be responsible; if bappy, (and I 
shall ever pray earnestly that happ 
= may be,) I shall rejoice ; but still, 

owever, regretting that I could not 

contribute to your being so.” These 
words are almost illegible, for I have 
effaced them with my tears! 

The curate of Maleszow will be here 
eight days hence, and directly after his 
arrival the marriage will take place, 
The Prince Palatine is getting ready 
some indispensable papers, and, up to 
this time, there is not the slightest sus- 
picion awakened. When Barbara was 
married there was no concealment ; on 
the contrary, all the neighbouring no- 
blemen and gentry were advertised of 
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the event to take place, while [——but 
I should care for nothing if the prince 
was always by me. When he is pre- 
sent, all cares are forgotten, and all the 
embarrassments of my position sink 
into insignificance in comparison with 
the delight of hearing his voice, and 
beholding his expressive countenance. 
But often whole days pass without my 
seeing him, and then all the griefs [ 
have ever known, or can anticipate for 
the future, press upon my heart. He 
fears awakening the king’s suspicions— 
or still more those of the minister, 
Briihl, He avoids me in public, and 
comes much seldomer to the Prince 
Palatine’s residence. I must submit 
to the cruel necessities of the position 
I have so earnestly coveted. 

Yesterday, at Madame Moszynska’s 
soirée, I accidentally overheard a con- 
versation which was most painful to 
me. A gentleman said to his neigh- 
bour,— 

“ How terribly altered is the Staros- 
tine Krasinska.” 

“That is not surprising,” was the 
reply. “The poor young creature is 
passionately in love with Prince 
Charles ; and he; you know, is pro- 
verbially fickle. One pretty lady after 
another receives his devoted attention, 
until (which is not a very long period) 
he wearies of her, and now he has no 
eyes but for the Countess Potocka.” 

I am quite sure that he feigns admi- 
ration of other ladies, the better to 
conceal what he feels towards me; 
notwithstanding which, I trembled so 
that I was near fainting. Jt is so hu- 
miliating to be the subject of such com- 
ments, and so every way painful! If I 
had any creature to confide in—to de- 
mand counsel of—but my maid is silly 
as a goose, and has not a second idea! 
The Prince Palatine has sent to the 
south of Siskuania, and in a few days 
I shall have as my companion a mar- 
ried lady, of good birth, and elderly. 
In the meantime I have no one to 
consult as to my toilette de noce. In 
my distress for advice I applied to the 
Prince Palatine on this subject, who 
replied, “ Be attired exactly as you are 


every day.” 

What 2 strange destiny is mine! I 
am making the most brilliant marriage 
in all Lithouania, and the daughter of 
my shoemaker would have a wedding 
and a trousseau that I might well envy. 


Warsaw, Thursday, 4th November, 
fate is sealed ! I am the wife of 


M 
the Prince Royal. We have sworn 
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eternal faith andlove! He is mine 
mine only! We were obliged to hurry 
through the ceremony fearing discovery 
which mingled much pain with my hap- 
py feelings. * * * For eight 
days preceding the marriage I did not 
even see the Prince Royal. He feigned 
illness and did not leave his room. 
To-day he refused to appear at the din- 
ners of the Prince Primate, and am- 
bassadors, and even the ball given by 
the grand general of the crown. His 
supposed illness was a sufficient pretext 
for his absence. My former femme de 
chambre has left, and yesterday her 
successor arrived, who swore upon the 
crucifix to guard the strictest secresy 
respecting all she should see or hear. 

At five o'clock, this morning, the 
Prince Palatine knocked at my door. 
I had been up and dressed for two 
hours ; we took our departure in pro- 
found silence. At the door we were 
joined by Prince Charles, and Prince 
Martin Lubomirski. The morning was 
dark, windy, and dreadfully cold. We 
proceeded on foot to the church of 
the Carmelites, it being the nearest, 
where the good old curate awaited us 
at the foot of the altar. The church 
was fearfully gloomy; two wax tapers 
shed a dim uncertain light just where 
we stood, and all beyond was darkness 
and silence among the tombs. The 
ceremony did not last ten minutes, and 
we fled the church the instant it con- 
cluded as if we had been committing a 
crime. The Prince Royal brought us 
back, though Prince Martin strong] 
advised his returning from the ond 
to the palace; he was very sad at part- 
ing from me. 

The only alteration I ventured to 
make in my dress was putting a sprig 
of rosemary in my hair. When dres- 
sing I wept bitterly at recalling Bar- 
bara’s toilette de noce, for I had no mo- 
ther to be busy about me and to prepare 
the duckat, the bread, the salt and sugar, 
that the bride ought to wear. When 
leaving I forgot them totally. 

I am now alone in my room. No 
friends wish me joy, no parents bless 
me, all is silent as the grave around 
me for all are yet sleeping. Ah! how 
sad I feel! were it not for this ring I 
wear on my finger (and which I cannot 
now take off and hide from all eyes) 
I could not persuade myself that | am 
married to my beloved Prince Charles, 
and yet feel so sad ! 

Sulgostow, Monday, 24th December: 

I used to think that when I married 
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I should cease to write in my journal. 
That I should possess a friend—ano- 
ther self, who would be the depository 
of all my thoughts, “Why need [ 
write,” thought I, “when I can tell all 
to Prince Charles?” But all things 
concur to separate me from my beloved 
husband, and it seems to me that wri- 
ting my thoughts of him is making 
some approach to conversing with him. 
I am pursued by so pitiless a fate—am 


—— by so much ill fortune, that 


now seriously and sadly doubt if it 
will ever be permitted to me to con- 
quer the combination of adverse cir- 
cumstances that are ranged against me, 
ever to enjoy that intimate communion 
that is accorded to all other married 
persons, but which would be, in my 
case too much felicity, too near an ap- 
proach to the bliss of heaven, ever to 
be hoped for by mortal. 

These last few days have been so 
replete with fearful agitations that [ 
am grateful to my heavenly father for 

reserving my senses to me! The 

rincess Palatine has driven me forth 
from her house and rejected me as 
unworthy of her future notice. I, 
Francaise Krasinska, have been thus 
treated! Ihave taken refuge at Sul- 
gostow with my sister. On arriving 
I called Barbara and her husband and 
said to them— 

“Take pity on me! I am innocent! 
I am indeed! I am the wife of Prince 
Charles.” 

My poor sister, to whom these ex- 
clamations appeared the ravings of in- 
sanity, called her woman to help in 
restoring me to reason. I calmed her 
fears, and to-day I confided to her ready 
sympathy all my sorrows. 

I must try to write all that has be- 
fallen me, and if God permits me to be 
happy one of those days I shall ever 
keep this record of my feelings and 
sufferings to serve the purpose of re- 
minding me of the price I have paid 
for the attainment of my wishes. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the day 
of our marriage and no one entertained 
the slightest suspicion of it. The Prince 
Royal went no where under pretext of 
delicate health, and the Prince Palatine 
arranged our interviews. But eight 
days since the Prince was announced 
in the saloon. It was the first time I 
had seen him since our marriage in 
presence of a third person, and I was 
not sufficiently guarded in my looks 
and behaviour. The Princess saw all, 
and when the Prince Royal left, she 
rated me severely for what she was 





eee to term my coquetry and folly. 
could not support this injustice and 
imprudently answered that no one had 
any right to accuse me when I was ac- 
quitted by my own conscience. Next 
day the Prince came again, and there 
was no possibility of mistaking the 
Princess’s manner towards him, for she 
took no trouble to conceal her displea- 
sure, and was brusque to the very verge 
of rudeness, Prince Charles, occupied 
entirely with me, took no notice, and I 
verily believe never observed her man- 
ner. Not being able to obtain a pri- 
vate interview that day he had written 
to me, and, in pretending to play with 
the strings of my workbag, he slipped 
in the note. The Princess saw it, and 
the moment he was gone seized my 
bag, and possessed herself of my letter 
which was addressed “To my Love.” 
Never can I attempt to pourtray her 
fury—her indignation ; but how I sur- 
vive the scene that followed is aston- 
ishing. 

“ Your inérigues,” said she, “ shall not 
succeed here—you, the horror, the 
scandal, the everlasting shame of your 
family, shall choose some other house 
than mine wherein to disgrace the mo- 
ther who had the misfortune to bear 
you. Already I have taken measures 
to put a stop to your infamy. Behold 
the copy of a letter I yesterday sent 
to the minister Briihl. I tell him that 
honor is dearer to me than any ties of 
blood, and that ambition will never 
blind me to the duty I owe to my king, 
which in this instance commands me to 
warn him that the Prince Royal is be- 
coming entangled in a love affair with 
my niece. I conjured him to cut short 
its further progress before matters go 
too far. I proved, at least, that I will 
be no party to this abomination, and 
that, if I have been up to this time, 
remiss, I sinned because I was too 
confident in the utter impossibility of 
one of my family disgracing herself! 
wretch! monster! the King himself, 
knows of your shame ere now.” 

“The King,” I exclaimed in a de- 
lirium of fear, “the King, ah! good 
God! he will discover our marriage, 
and the Prince will be undone! Ah ! 
do not tell him, or I die at your feet.” 

I was beside myself, and avowed in 
a moment of frenzy all that I had pro- 
mised to keep secret. 

“ Married! you his wife |” 

This exclamation recalled me to my 
senses which certainly must have for- 
saken me when I could be so fatally 
imprudent—awakened me to a sense 
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of having in all probability ruined my 
husband. In the instant P had for re- 
flection I felt there remained but one 
course—to avow all! 

Still on my knees, I implored her to 

ardon the past, and to keep our secret. 
hether she was offended by my tardy 
avowal, or that she had gone too far 
to retreat, she remained utterly un- 
moved, and with a cold and repelling 
dignity ordered me to rise. 

“So proud a lady,” said she, “ ought 
not to remain in a position so humilia- 
ting, and I beg a thousand pardons for 
my conduct towards your Royal High- 
ness.” 

I made an eflort to kiss her hand, 
but she snatched it away and finished 
by saying that her poor house was quite 
unworthy to be the residence of a lady 
of my high rank—of a princess royal 
—of an independent duchess, and the 
future queen of Poland—that she would 
give immediate orders for my removal 
elsewhere. I struggled with my feel- 
ings and am grateful to God that he 
inspired me with patience, and that I 
did not, by giving words to my passion- 
ate indignation, shew my aunt that I had 
totally forgotten all her previous good- 
ness tome. With the submission of a 
child I turned to depart, though I was 
utterly ignorant of where it was inten- 
ded I should go, or of who would give 
me an asylum and protection. I sup- 
pose the word Sulgostow had been 
pronounced either by me or the Prin- 
cess, for the chamberlain who came to 
take her orders spread through the 
house that I was going to spend the 
Christmas at Sulgostow. This accident 
decided my route. Incapable of think- 
ing or acting for myself, I was happy 
to be spared all trouble and to be led 
anywhere. In less than two hours all 
- preparations were made, including 
a long letter to the Prince Royal, which 
I confided to the care of my aunt. I 
walked hither and thither without 
knowing in the least why I did so. 
My mind was annihilated! I was put 
into a carrige with my femme de cham- 
bre, and the horses set off in a gallop. 

When I beheld the walls of Sul- 
gostow, I began to consider how I 
should reveal those surprising tidings 
to my sister, but once in her presence, 
my emotion became so great as to de- 
prive me of all command over my 
speech and feelings. Hence. the con- 
duct which led Barbara to think that I 
had become delirious. Now she knows 

all, and we smile at the mistake ; but 
those smiles are but a short-lived forget- 


fulness. The two days past have been 
cruel to endure, for 1 have had no ti- 
dings of any sort from the Prince 
Royal; I cannot describe my anguish. 
I neither sleep or eat, I care for no- 
thing, and my health fails rapidly. 


Sunday, 30th December. 

I have decided on returning to Ma- 
leszow, where I may, perhaps, be hap- 
pier than here. Barbara would accom- 
pany me, but the time of her confine- 
ment approaches too near, and her 
husband fears that a journey now 
would be imprudent. 

I have received a letter from the 
Prince Royal, full of tenderness. He 
is in despair ut my departure, and irri- 
tated to the last degree against the 
Princess. my aunt. He does not think 
Briih! has told the King. 

I wish to leave here as soon as pos- 
sible. The happiness I witness—this 
sweet and peaceful union of two beings 
who love as do my sister and her hus- 
band—this well organised establish- 
ment, these delicate and unceasing at- 
tentions of the Starost to his adored 
wife, all these hourly recurring proofs 
of domestic felicity, pierce my heart 
by the contrast they afford to my own 
utter loneliness! Buarbara’s little girl 
is perfectly lovely and engaging, and 
its father plays with it continually, and 
cannot bear it out of his sight. M 
parents write continually letters full of 
solicitule about her and her child. 
Happy Barbara! to whom life is a con- 
tinual féte. May God long preserve 
to her the happiness she enjoys. It is 
my only consolation in my misery. 

Perhaps, I shall be more tranquil, 
when once more with my parents. 
Their pardon will be sweet to receive, 
I will commence the new year with 
them. I used to be so happy at Ma- 
leszow. 


Castle of Maleszow, 5th January, 1761. 


T have been here for two days, but I 
think I shall shortly return to Sulgos- 
tow. Iam unhappy every where, and 
so restless that any other place seems 
to me preferable to wherever I happen 
to be at the moment. My marriage 
was brilliant when contemplated at a 
distance, but is very miserable in reality. 
My parents received me and treat me 
kindly, but one circumstance, appa- 
rently a trifle not worth mentioning, 
is a source of great misery to me. I 
have no money! I have not brought 
the smallest present to my sisters, 
or to the people at the castle. When 
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with the princess Palatine, I never 
needed any as she provided for all my 
expenses; but now | find the hourly 
want of it a grievous humiliation, and 
I would sooner die than ask for it from 
my husband or my parents, When 
Barbara returned from her convent she 
brought to each individual some pre- 
sent, but she was not at her return to 
her family, like me, crushed beneath a 
load of grief. She came amongst us 
rosy, happy, and joyous as a bird. She 
had been thinking only of those at 
home during her absence, and had sup- 
plied the want of money by working 
with her own hands, little souvenirs, 
when she was not rich enough to buy 
them. But I—disquieted, agitated, 
moping about from morning till night, 
without any interest in anything or any 
one present—knowing no change of 
mind but from intense grief to intense 
fear, dreading the arrival of every mes- 
senger from Warsaw. Hoping ‘no- 
thing! oh what a difference! among 
my dreams, when I used to view my 
present position as wife of the Prince 
Royal from a distance, a favourite one 
was to picture my first visit to home 
after my marriage. I travelled with 
the train of a queen, and not an indi- 
vidual was forgotten in the distribution 
of my favours. What a contrast be- 
tween my wishes, and the reality ! 

When I saw my parents my first im- 
pulse was to fling myself at their feet, 
but my father prevented me, and treat- 
ing me as a stranger, and thinking of me 
only as Princess Royal, he made me a 
profound reverence. Every time I en- 
ter the saloon he rises and never sits 
near me. I found my first dinner in 
company with my family intolerably 
cold and ceremonious. My mother 
looked uneasy, and made me a thou- 
sand apologies for setting before me 
only the usual fare, and my father said 
in an under voice, I should like to have 
a bottle of wine from Frangaise’s hogs- 
head at this your first dinner here after 
your marriage ; but custom requires 
that the father drinks the first goblet 
and the husband the second—did we 
infringe this custom it would be a bad 
omen. I could neither speak nor eat, 
and my father made signs to little 
Matthew to say something witty ; but 
nothing more plainly shows me how 
much I am altered than that Ais fun 
falls on my ear without producing the 
least effect towards engaging my atten- 
tion. 

While I wrote these lines my mother 
entered the room witha load of jewels, 
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satins, and blonde, laying them on my 
bed she said, 

“I present you with part of the 
trousseau [ destine for my daughters, 
and would have added many other 
things but fear they would not be rich 
enough for your acceptance. I have 
consulted with my husband and he has 
decided on selling two villages that he 
may have means to purchase a trous- 
seau worthy of a bride who makes so 
illustrious an alliance—this is to take 
place when your marriage is published.” 

Drowned in tears I was flinging my- 
self into her arms, but she prevented 
me, coldly asking a thousand pardons 
for the small value of the presents she 
was able to make me. I purpose leav- 
ing here on the day after to-morrow, 
for I suffer beyond bearing. My 
younger sisters, madame, the courtiers, 
all comment openly upon the change 
they see in me, and ask, why I am not 
married ? and why there seems to be 
no idea of seeking an alliance for me ? 
The girls I promised to take into m 
service came to me, and old Hyacinth 
also brought his daughter ; but those 
poor people who relied upon my pro- 
tection I can do nothing for because I 
have married the son of a king. 


Sulgostow, Thursday, 9th of Jan. 

Once more with my dear sister. No 
letter awaited me from the Prince 
Royal, which fills me with a thousand 
apprehensions. Perhaps he is ill, or 
the king has heard all, or—but there is 
no end to the number of my fears. 
My parents adieux have been made 
more to my taste than their conduct 
while I remained their guest. At 
parting all their former tenderness 
seemed renewed, and I found their 
sympathy very soothing. The good 
old priest held with me much discourse 
before leaving, and I felt calm and re- 
signed. 


Tuesday, 15th Jan. ‘ 
For the last three days I have had 
to endure further persecution. Just - 
as we were sitting down to tablea horn 
sounded to announce the arrival of a 
visitor, and in a few minutes the fold- 
ing doors were thrown open and the 
minister, Borch, was announced; I 
guessed the motive of his visit, and 
trembled so I could scarcely support 
myself. Borch, in his usual diplomatic 
style, affected an easy tone, and during 
dinner the conversation turned on in- 


different subjects; but when the 
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courtiers had retired he invited me to 
a private conference, and said, 

“Briihl and I are in possession of 
your secret. Of course, you know we 
regard this marriage as a joke, a bit of 
childsplay, a marriage made by a priest 
not belonging to the parish in which it 
took place, and unknown to the parents 
of both parties is perfectly null and 
void ; therefore it will directly be bro- 
ken and without much trouble either.” 

I was thunderstruck at this announce- 
ment made in such a confident tone ; 
but hesitated not a moment, for the 
low and cunning character of Borch 
being well known to me I felt that on 
my conduct in this interview depended 
my fate for life, and that an exhibition 
of firmness insures success with those 
beings who are strong only with the 
weak. 

“ Sir,” said I, “your ruse has com- 
pletely failed; your diplomacy and 
that of Briihl avails nothing where 
rights such as mine are in question. 
My marriage is perfectly valid, the 
consent of my parents blessed it; I 
hold my rights, therefore, from God, 
and I shall know how to defend them, 
The bishop knew of this marriage on 
which it pleases you to cast the ana- 
thema of your irony. The clergyman 
of my parish performed the ceremony, 
and two noble witnesses were present. 
I know that a divorce may be obtained, 
but only with the consent of both par- 
ties concerned. The Prince Royal, 
my husband, never will consent, neither 
shall I.” 

Borch seemed stupified with asto- 
nishment, having counted upon my be- 
ing a childish creature whom he could 
dazzle with a few fair promises ; but 
during the two days he remained here 
he tried to renew the subject continu- 
ally, and to induce me to sign a renun- 
ciation, and finding that I persisted in 
my refusal, he departed, first, however, 
asking me, if in the event of the Prince 
desiring it, I would consent to a di- 
vorce. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ when you show me 
a letter to that effect written by the 
Prince himself.” 

My chief fear at present is, lest 
Barbara should be a sufferer as well as 
myself, her state of health is so preca- 
Fious and requires so much repose, and 
who that cares for me can know any 
peace of mind. Dear Barbara, she is 
my other self, my guide, councillor, 
and confidant ; and [ do believe there 
is no sacrifice that human friendshi 
could make that she is not capable ob 


Alas! neither for myself nor for those 
who love me, is there peace of mind, 
* * * * 

Here ends the journal of Fragaise 
Krasinska. Henceforth her thoughts 
and adventures were too replete with 
poignant anguish, for her to commit 
them to paper. It was her fate to be 
gradually disenchanted of all her illu- 
sions. She had courage to contend 
with the injustice of the whole world ; 
but was subdued by the first symptom 
of indifference from her husband, who, 
acted upon by various motives of ex. 
pediency, and influenced by the advice 
of his father’s ministers, soon ceased to 
care for her. After the departure of 
Borch, Frangaise remainedlong at Sul- 
gostow. Barbara Swidzinska already 
the mother of a daughter, gave birth 
to ason and the year following to ano- 
ther daughter, to whom she gave the 
name of Frangaise. The tender care 
of her family could not console Fran- 
gaise for the abandonment of Prince 
Charles ; but from Barbara she conti- 
nued to receive the fullest sympathy, 
Her heart received at a further period 
an increase of sorrow, in the death of 
both her parents, who died ere they 
had bestowed the name of son upon the 
husband of their daughter. At this 
time she retired to the convent of 
the Franciscans at Warsaw, and there 
Barbara sent her daughter, Angelica, 
that the presence of this beloved 
child might reconcile her to existence. 
She dwelt also at Cznestochowa, and 
at Opolé ; but every where received 
strict orders never tq publish her mar- 
riage. At very distant intervals Prince 
Charles paid her short visits ; but toa 
soul of passionate devotion like hers, 
total oblivion would have been prefer- 
able to this heartless intercourse kept up 
by the Prince to satisfy his conscience. 

The prophecy of little Matthew was 
verified to the letter. Prince Charles 
lost both the ducal crown and the 
throne of Poland. When Augustus 
III. died at Dresden (Sth of October. 
1763) Biren was nominated to the 
Duchy of Courland, and Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski succeeded to the 
throne of Poland. 

To calm her mind and quiet the 
sorrowful suspicions of Frang aise, the 
Prince assured her that fear of his fa- 
ther’s displeasure alone prevented his 
avowing his marriage during his life- 
time; but after the king’s death seve- 
ral years passed without any change in 
her position. The Prince continued 
to live with the royal family at Dres 
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den, and Frangaise dwelt apart, still 
not venturing to assume her rank. 
The Lubomirski family made vigorous 
efforts to procure justice for her on this 
point, and even appealed to Maria 
Theresa in her behalf. The Prince 
at last relented, and wrote her a letter 
of tender entreaty to join him at Dres- 
den. She obeyed, but found neither 
happiness nor the Tespect due to her 
rank. Deprived of the revenue she 
should have received if acknowledged 
as one of the royal family, she endured 
great privations, and was reduced al- 
most to poverty ; Maria Theresa, pity- 
ing her sufferings, presented her with 
the estate of Lanekorona, near Cra- 
cow; but this benefit, bestowed by 
the hands of a stranger, noway satis- 
fied her ambition, and she finally sunk 
under an illness brought on by her 
mental sufferings. 

She held a very lively correspon- 
dence with her sister, and all the 
members of her family who remained 
in Poland. Before her departure for 
Dresden she thus writes :— 

I must depart without seeing you 
again, which you may guess is asource 
of much unhappiness to me, my dear 
sister ; but [ cannot longer defer going 
to my husband, who has fixed the day 
when I must arrive. In his letter he 
commands that I fail not to be with 
him by the 5th of January. I must, 
therefore, write my adieux, instead of 
pronouncing them, as I should have 
preferred, in your arms, I return you 
with all my soul the tender affection 
you have ever evinced for me. Be 
assured that wherever I may be, and 
under whatever circumstances I may 
be placed, you are, and ever will be, 
the tenderest object of my affection 
and gratitude. Igo to where I hope 
to find a little repose—not happiness, 
for I have been fearfully awakened 
from the dream that happiness can 
ever more exist for me, The Elector 
will neither grant me the title of Prin- 
cess, nor recognise me as the Prince’s 
wife. He orders that I am to pre- 
serve the strictest incognita while in 
his States. ‘The Prince Royal is truly 


afflicted ; and in the midst of my grief 


nothing more sensibly afflicts me than 
that he should suffer from anything 
connected with me. His health vi- 
sibly declines. Should we receive any 
augmentation of pension, I shall pray 
him to leave Dresden, and establish 
me in another state near Saxony, where 
Imay communicate easily with him,” 
&c, &e, 


In 1776 the Polish Diet assigned 
considerable pensions to the heirs of 
Augustus IIL, and half that of Prince 
Charles was to revert to his wife, F. 
Krasinska. During her stay at Dresden 
she gave birth to a daughter, the 
Princess Mary, to whose education she 
devoted all her time and energies ; but 
she did not live to see the result of 
her care. The sorrows of her mind 
worked its evil effects on her frame, 
and she died the 80th of April, 1796, 
aged 58 years. 

Madame Moszynska, who had been 
the friend of Frangaise during her 
prosperity, and remained faithfully at- 
tached to her amid all her reverses of 
fortune, thus announces her death to 
Madame Angelica Gzymanowska, the 
niece to whom Frangaise and the 
Prince Royal were sponsors in the 
Cathedral of Warsaw in 1760 :— 


Dresden, 8th of June, 1796: 

I comply with your request, ma- 
dame, and hasten to give you some 
particulars of what has been to me 
the greatest sorrow of my whole life— 
the death of the Princess your aunt, 
She began to feel symptoms of: her 
malady two years since, and expe- 
rienced then a pain, which, beginning 
faintly, became violent in her breast. 
Some physicians declared it to be 
cancer, while others made light of it 
as a mere glandular affection. An in- 
cision was made, the effect of which 
was, that she appeared better for a 
time, but the relief was only tempo- 
rary, as an external swelling became 
visible, and she suffered agonies in- 
describable in her breast, and along 
the whole length of her arm. She 
bore all with exemplary patience. She 
consulted many physicians, all of whom 
declared her malady hopeless unless 
she consented to undergo a most pain- 
ful operation, the result of which must 
still be uncertain, For the space of 
12 weeks she saw no persons but those 
in immediate attendance on her, and 
the physicians, who pronounced her 
sometimes amending, and sometimes 
worse. At the end of that time fever su- 
pervened, which totally exhausted her 
strength, and symptoms of rapid con- 
sumption were developed, under which 
she sank, and expired with great re- 
signation, and in a heavenly state of 
mind, on the 30th of April. On ex- 
amination, after death, the physicians 
found that she had been suffering from 
a complication of diseases; and I, 
who attended her through all her suf- 
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ferings, kaow that her ailmeuts of body 
were much increased by her mental 
unhappiness. I have not yet had the 
honour of an interview with her hus- 
band ; but report says he is ill, and 
not likely long to survive his wife. 

I entertain the sincerest affection 
for the Princess Mary, her daughter, 
who gives all the promise of being a 
very distinguished and valuable cha- 
racter. Her mother, in dying, re- 
commended her to the care of the 
Princess Elizabeth (sister to Prince 
Charles), who has ever interested her- 
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self warmly in her education, and is 
much attached to his Royal Highness, 
I have the honour to be, &c., 
L. Moszynska, 


The Prince Royal survived his wife 
only for the space of a few months, 
and their daughter, still very young, 
remained under the guardianship of 
her aunt, the Princess Elizabeth. 
When of an age to marry, she espoused 
Prince Carignan of Savoy, and their 
descendants at present occupy the 
thrones of Lombardy and Sardinia. 


LAKE'S POEMS.* 


Poetry is at all times a venture— 
there is an uncertainty attending the 
putting forward of the best specimen 
of it in the best of times; and no 
author, nor publisher, no! nor critic 
either can speculate on the reception 
it will meet with wheait appears, farther 
than that it will be cried down by 
many. There are two things against 
it; one is that there is always some- 
thing in poetic sublimity, which, in the 
minds of the unpoetic public, verges on 
the ridiculous, and may be confounded 
with it by a little judicious manage- 
ment ; besides on the part of the poet, 
there is some violence ever done to the 
natural inclination (unless vanity be 
very strong) in exposing the feelings in 
= at all, just as it requires some 
fortitude and strength of nerve to act 
or sing before a mixed audience, both 
one and the other requiring a display 
of something of passion and excitement 
which is distasteful to the mind just in 

roportion as these feelings have force 
San nature, or-delicacy from cultiva- 
tion, in the breast of the exhibitor. 
Another disadvantage against which 
the poet has almost invariably to 
struggle ; and this tosome may appear 
a singular opinion, though our whole 
literary experience and observation 
tends to confirm us in it, is, that the 
ablic taste in this cauntry, is, and has 
ony aye, and ever will be, cgainst 
try, however great the merits of the 
author and his work may be. This is 
humiliating, no doubt; it is an opinion 
that many will repudiate with indigna- 
tion, and many pass by with contempt; 
but nevertheless it is too true that the 
nation of shopkeepers are constitution- 
ally averse to rhyme, and look ashamed 


if their customers catch them with an 
epic under their ledger. At the present 
time, to be sure, there is an outcry 
raised against it, a sort of anti-poetic 
agitation, and the tide of temporary 
feeling unites with the strong national 
current, bearing off the mind at ten 
knots from the shores of song ; but that 
current sets as constantly in one direc- 
tion as the waters of the Atlantic 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
fact is the current remainiag the same, 
the tide Aad flowed a little the other 
way fora short period during the last 
generation, and quiet men were be- 
trayed into a sort of unwilling emotion 
at tropes, figures, images and meta- 
phors, sublimities, and sentimentalisms, 
Now, however, their eves are open 
again; they blush at their by-gone 
enthusiasm, and with all the stubborn 
resolution by which the nation is cha- 
racterised, determine that it must be 
something monstrously sublime indeed 
which shall avail to draw a tear from 
their eye, or a shilling from their 
pockets, inthe cause or in the purchase 
of “ poetry.” 

This being the lamentable condition 
of things as regards the unfortunate 
maker of rhymes, can we wonder when 
we see poet after poet torture his nerves 
into an agony in his closet, during years 
of brain-compelling toil, then trembling 
put forth the cherished offsping of his 
mental life for the notice and approba- 
tion of the public, hoping, fondly 
hoping that it may at least avail to 
support itself, and perhaps its worn and 
wasted parent in the decline of his 
years, and then after all see him forced 
to receive home the adventurer, buffet- 
ted, ridiculed, defamed, to hang a dead 


* The Retired Lieutenant, and the Battle of Loncarty—Poems by John Lake, 
author of * The Golden Grove,” &¢, &, 2 vols, 8vo. London, 1836. 
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weight upon his heart and hands to the 
end of hisdays? Alas! we well know 
what to look for, when we see tlie eye 
of genius glowing with hope and am- 
bition. 
« J’ve marked the youth with talents cursed, 

I've watched his eye, hope-lit at first, 

Then seen his beart indignant burst 

To find his genius scorned,” 


And as often as we have witnessed 
that delusive gleam and the deadly 
disappvintment that followed, so often 
have we “registered a vow” to keep 
ourselves entirely guiltless of the inno- 
cent blood, to wash our hands of all 

rticipation in the sacrifice which is 
doomed to be made in the person of 
each successive aspirant for the hand 
of renown—a renown that is more 
relentness that Atalanta herself. 

The poet, whoever he may be, 
therefore, is safe from us. We have 
only to leave him and the public to 
fight it out between them, for we know 
which will come off conqueror at last. 
We have no fancy to mutilate what is 
doomed for destruction, and prefer 
abandoning untenable poetry peace- 
ably, to blowing it up or dismantling 
it on withdrawing the garrison of our 
good opinion. Not but we can, on 
the proper occasion, administer correc- 
tive castigation —“ spare the rod, and 
spoil the child”—but we can safely say 
that, in so doing, our principal object 
is the good of the culprit, and that the 
gratification of malice, revenge, or 
spleen, have never added a single 
stroke to the sentence of justice. In 
our Opinion, it is in many cases the 
best way to serve an author, and we 
have often as fair a claim to thanks on 
him, as on the public—a claim he 
would no doubt be ready to allow, if 
he could only shake off that Sir Fretful 
spirit that sticks so commonly to his 
craft. 

On the other hand, we may as well 
confess it, our powers for good are 
now-a-days extremely limited. Where- 
as, at one time a reviewer had only to 
direct the public to commend, to en- 
Sure success to an author, all he can 
do now is humbly to produce his spe- 
cimens, and leave it to his sturdy, self- 
judging readers to turn the thumb up 
or down, according as they doom 
death, or accord life to the gymnast 
before them. This is perhaps all as it 
should be, if this same public could 
ouly be found fair and impartiel in its 
decisions, But with heads stiffly set 
against all claimants, ears deaf to the 
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most cunning charmer, souls averse to 
music that in old times would have 
moved stones, mankind, in these days 
of useful knowledge, steam, and rail- 
roads, would do well to take a little 
advice in matters of taste from those 
who have leisure to cultivate it, and 
not condemn what they will not listen 
to. We do not pretend to say, that 
the arts will not fall back among an- 
tique absurdities by and bye; indeed 
they have begun to do so already. 
It is discovered that Nature can be 
her own artist, as far as form and 
colour are concerned, and the Royal 
Academy could scarcely do better 
than anticipate the fate that awaits it, 
and like Sardanapalus, collect its trea- 
sures in a heap, and commit an act of 
magnanimous suicide at once, ut pic- 
tura poesis. This, in the course of 
things, will extend to the sister arts, 
and in time, we shall have epics 
thrown off by a versifying machine, at 
the rate of so many rhapsodies an 
hour, while poor poets stand by, like 
bewildered post-horses at railway sta- 
tion-houses. But while the imperfect 
old system lasts, and individual labour 
sweeps along the painful stages of 
poetry, in the name of justice Jet res- 
pect be paid to the noblest form in 
which the mental faculty can exercise 
itself, that form in which the oldest 
Scriptures, and the sublimest works of 
human genius have developed them- 
selves; and let the bard, superannuated 
and blind though he be, be still ac- 
commodated with a loose box, and a 
well-filled rack, by those he has so 
long and so nobly served. 


Now, Mr. Lake, though neither 
superannuated nor blind, is, in our 
mind, a poet, and as such we lead him 
out before our readers, with a view of 
making a fair experiment in his person, 
how far we have any authority left 
among them. We allow he is poor, 
unfriended, and to a certain degree 
uneducated. He has not the excuse 
of youth to offer for his faults, nor the 
hopes of youth to encourage future 
efforts. He is already past middle 
age. His poems are the labours—ra- 
ther, we should say, to his enthusiastic 
temperament, the recreation—the fruit 
of bis best years. Such as they are, 
they are what he must stand or fall by; 
he need never, now, expect to mend 
his hand. His lot is similar, while his 
merits are, in our eyes, vastly superior, 
to Nathaniel Bloomfield’s. Moving in 
humble life, and now peaceably settled 


many a mile from his native hills, these 
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poems were conceived, and partially 
executed during the excitement and 
adventure of an unusually chequered 
and adventurous life, and they may 
claim one merit, perhaps, even superior 
to Falconer’s admirable production, 
that while they enter into the tone and 
— of the scenes they describe, and 
the characters they illustrate with sur- 
prising concentration and energy of 
thought; the scenes and characters, 
instead of being suggested by the real- 
ities of the occasion on which they 
were written, were conceived in spite 
of surrounding interests and associa- 
tions, and were the creatures almost 
wholly of imagination and reflection, 
animated by constant and fervent ap- 
plication to books. Considering the 
concentration of tone and feeling dis- 
played in the poems before us, we do 
conceive this to be a merit. Segnius 
irritant animos demissa per aurem, quam 
oculis subjecta fidelibus, and that imagi- 
nation must be strong indeed, which 
can think itself out of active life into 
fiction, so as to maintain poetic keep- 
ing, for any length of time together. 

Mr. Lake's life has been one of 
much adventure, and we have been 
permitted the perusal of a MS. account 
of some years of it, by his own hand, 
which we sincerely hope may not 
eventually be withheld from the public, 
so strange are the scenes and situations 
described, and so simple and strong 
the mode of describing them. 

The volumes before us contain two 
poems, which differ as widely as the 
poles asunder. This difference extends 
to the style, metre, tone, and character, 
as well as the name and subject. One 
is simple and domestic, marked by a 
Crabbe-like simplicity—the other, ro- 
mantic, chivalrous, heroic, modelled 
on Scott's feudal poetry ; and both, as 
we hope to show, managed with much 
power and feeling in their several 
styles. 

“The Retired Lieutenant” is a sim- 
ple narrative of the little incidents 
which marked the close of the life of a 
gallant veteran, resting all its interest 
on the fidelity of its touches to nature, 
and the pure and affecting moral to be 
drawn from the whole piece. Halbert 
Guise had ag together enough of 
money, after all his services, to pur- 
chase a cottage near an English village, 
and there he determined to take up his 
quarters for the rest of his earthly cam- 


paign. 


“ With its appendages, the place : 
Might occupy an acre’s space ; 


For Halbert, all his battles o’er, 

Had conquer’d of the world no more, 
Small territory! but alas! 

Great Cesar now inherits leas ; 

And he who lords earth’s widest feu 
Will, one day, find a less will do.” 


He looked for a housekeeper, and at 
last found one to his mind, “a female 
blanched by age and cares,” 


***Tis sure all housewifery she knew ; 
Could pickle, salt, preserve, and brew ; 
Tell quantities without the book, 

Get linen neatly up, and cook ; 
Comfort at slender cost induce, 
And turn small things to weighty use.” 


She answered his purpose, it seems, 
completely, 


“ And truth it was, she every way 
So selvag’d out her master’s pay, 
And with such luck her thrift was crown’ d, 
That at his board the veteran found 
Of wholesome fare, and frugal cheer, 
No stint nor stoppage all the year.” 


Such a settler was sure to attract no- 
tice in the village. Amongst the neigh- 
bours, Farmer Goss solicited his friend. 
ship, nor was it difficult to obtain it—a 
few kind offices sufficed: and we find 
the veteran on a summer's day pro- 
ceeding on his way to partake of the 
farmer’s rustic hospitality. The de- 
scription of the homestead, as he ap- 
proached, will, we think, be pronounced 
masterly i— 


** Warm in a vale with culture gay 
The patriarchal dwelling lay ; 
Its hoary roof, with tufts of moss 
Enamell’d, rose, and scarcely rose, 
O’er piles of corn, and heaps profound 
Of rural stores that hemm’d it round: 
Whence barns surcharg’d with winnow’d grains, 
Stalls, stables, sties, and copious pens 
Rang’d o’er the miry basements, rear 
Their russet copes; and to the ear 
The lowing ox, the porker’s growl, 
The screaming goose, and cackling fowl, 
And neighing steeds, in various quire, 
Proclaimed the rustic burgh entire.” 


By the farmer our hero was intro- 
duced to another neighbour, Mr. 
Drew— 


“ The sun had sunk from Walford spire, 
And socially, beside their fire, 
This ancient trader and his dame 
Were talking, days of old their theme ; 
His greatest trouble, nought to do, 
Her’s that she could not see to sew ; 
When, at their gate a ponderous knock 
The farmer's blunt arrival spoke,” , 


Guise was presented, and Drew was 
soon added to the list of his friends 
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and well-wishers. In every reflection 
and every sentiment throughout this 
poem, be it observed in passing, there 
is a manly and wholesome morality, 
clothed in homely and plain language, 
so as to give to the whole piece a 
species of simple dignity which is not 
easily conveyed through the medium 
of disjointed pageantry. The veteran 
in his turn was in the habit of enter 
taining his new friends, with histories 
of many a hard-fought campaign. He 
possessed trophies in the shape of 
rusty swords, &c. over his chimney- 
iece, and of course a story was 
sheathed in every scabbard, though 
probably by no means so difficult to 
draw out as the blade that suggested 
it. He kept the anniversaries of the 
victories he had helped to win, and 
even exhibited the hacks upon the 
trusty steel :— 


« The movements of the glorious day, 
And marchings, he would then portray ; 
And next the gallant deeds proclaim 
Of chiefs and regiments, name by name ; 
And, having yielded each their right, 
His own he’d modestly recite ; 

Would, punctual to the hour, as well 
As geographic minute, tell 

The point at which the feat was done, 
That such or such a trophy won: 

And grown, at the remembrance warm, 
Would bare his dark but mighty arm, 
At once the glorious scar to shew 

And weapon that had dealt the blow. 
And, in succession, tales like these 

Told with such fluency and ease, 

That fancy almost might behold 

The deeds perform’d of which he told.” 


The parson was next added to 
list of acquaintances— 


“In their conditions clearly stood 
A sympathetic brotherhood : 
Both cited to vocations high ; 
Both faithful; both neglected by 
The aids preferment that secure ; 
Both old and honourably poor; 
Both to their destinies resig n’d; 
And e’en their manners of a kind.” 


The minister, like the soldier, was 
above repining at his lot. 


“No priestly fopperies had he, 
No purpose.serving sanctity ; 
No aims, by counterfeited zeal, 
To earthly dignities to steal ; 
For to his soul the hope was given 
A mitre waited him in heaven.” 


At last the retired and retiring lieu- 
tenant meets with some unexpected 
Civilities from the Baron and his lady, 


people of wealth and influence resid- 
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ing hard by. He is, greatly to his sur- 
prize, invited to dine at the castle, and 
finds the whole company anxious to 
shew him attention and kindness. He 
passes the day in the midst of luxuries 
and refined conversation, he himself 
taking an animated part in the dis- 
course, and departs at last, havin 
been presented by this noble host wit 
the liberty of sporting over his manors, 
to him a most acceptable privilege, 
and assured besides of the very high 
consideration with which he was re- 
garded by the whole family. Poor 
Guise was rather overwhelmed with 
all this; he had been ambitious, but 
had schooled his mind down to con- 
tentment, by Jong and rigid discipline, 
and there was to him something pain- 
ful and oppressive in experiencing 
these late marks of favour, which seem- 
ed to aim at breaking through the bar- 
riers he had so long successfully oppos- 
ed to his own aspirings. There is much 
knowledge of nature in this ;—once 
the mind has made a conquest over it- 
self, it is distressing ever to be brought 
to feel that the struggle was uncalled 
for, and the self-subdued philosopher 
would almost prefer resigning the 
choicest gifts of fortune, to an inch of 
that hard-fought ground gained in the 
mortal conflict with himself, 


* But more, in scenes secure to please, 
Brought him again his wonted ease ; 
With home and humble fare content, 
As wont he in his garden spent 
Those seasons when the ether bland 
Opens the earth to culture’s/hand.” 


And Guise was once more master of 
himself. With every page our inte- 
rest in this philosophic veteran grows 
warmer. In each office and and duty 
of life, he is guided by the most upright 
and manly principle, and a dignified 
simplicity ever attends him, and hal- 
lows his very presence. In him the 
world had done with its heart-burnings 
and vexations. A calm serenity seemed 
to spread towards the horizon where 
his sun was destined to set. We see 
the spirit having effected its subjuga- 
tion of the will now reigning benignly 
over the passions it had reduced from 
rebels to subjects. 

At last, a packet arrives one even- 
ing, directed to Lieutenant Halbert 
Guise, “reinstatement on active ser- 
vice,” “promotion,” “a summons to 
London : 


** The veteran’s heart advanced and fled 
By turns, as he the letter read ;” 
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He, softly whispering, thank’d their care, 
And bade them for like hour prepare; 
Then, reaching at his sword, he sigh'd, 
And grasping it convulsive, died!” 


but he soon recovered his equanimity, 
and, accustomed to prompt obedience, 
set himself at once about preparation 
for his departure. 

It was his new friend, the baron, who 
had represented his case at court, and 
obtained his promotion. Poor Guise 
went through the remaining business 
of the evening with his accustomed 
placidity, but rest fled his eyes at 
night. The next day his friends as- 
sembled at his house to congratulate 
him, and at the same time to deplore 
his departure. They talked long and 
affectingly together. The good minis- 
ter sent a message of affectionate ad- 
monition. There was grief in the vil- 
lage, 


** His friends withdrawn; to seek for rest 
In sleep, poor Guise himself address’d. 
But, rising slowly to repair 
To bed, he fainted in his chair; 
A sudden qualm seem'd to o’ercast 
His powers, yet only came, and pass’d.” 


He felt no more of it, and went into 
his chamber. 


“The morrow dawn'd with lustre bright, 
On who had pass’d in sleep the night; 
But Halbert of that salve of care 
Again had sought in vain to share. 
Truth was, that, like the Trojan steel 
That pierc’d at last Achilles’ heel, 
Events had, of our hero tried, 

At length assail’d the weaker side : 

In disappointments he was prov’d ; 
Adversity had nothing mov'd 

Him; on that side, from usage long, 
His powers and faculties were strong : 
But unexpectedly to find 

Hopes, once the magnet of his mind, 
Ambitions of his blood,s full tide, 
When long extinguish'd, gratified ; 
Had put an action on his heart 

That labour’d its corporeal part ; 

And ask’d his pulses, when too late, 
To youth’s intensities to beat : 

Yet where in aught his powers declin’d, 
The flesh was faulty, not the mind ” 


He rose betimes, and was now ready 
for his departure, sitting with his 
friends, and conversing with them to 
the last ; when, just as he was about to 
extend his hand to one of them, for the 
pre of bidding adieu, he fell sense- 

ess into his arms. A doctor was 
called—he was bled—but lay in a 
stupor. 


** 1t pass’d abroad, and was the theme 
Of general grief; the parson came: 
The doctor all his art essay’d, 

And fervently the parson pray’d ; 
But thus, amidst his friends, till night 
The warrior lay ; when, hard on eight, 


He was buried in “ Walford town ;” 
and there are few of the villagers who 
cannot point out the cottage and the 
grave of the good Captain Guise. 

We confess we like this little story, 
The interest turns on so delicate, and 
affecting, and yet so natural a peculia- 
rity in the mind’s organization, that it 
serves as a contrast to many a more 
striking narration, wherein the impor- 
tance or stir of some piece of noisy 
action, is made to stand in place of the 
moral sentiment which should always 
be the turning point of a simple tale. 

But Mr. Lake can change his tone, 

and lay down the pensive horn to as- 
sume the spirit-stirring trumpet. The 
principal piece in the volumes before 
us, is an historical poem in ten cantos, 
“The Battle of Loncarty,” wherein an 
interesting period of early Scottish 
history is illustrated, and the action 
described, in which was performed that 
celebrated deed of valour, by the fa- 
mily of the Hays, from which origi- 
nated the fame and greatness of the 
Errols. The battle of Loncarty was 
fought towards the close of the tenth 
century, in the reign of Kenneth IIL. 
between the Scots and the Danes, 
After a hard struggle, the latter suc- 
ceeded in putting the forces of king 
Kenneth completely to the rout, till in 
a narrow pass the progress of the fugi- 
tives was arrested by a peasant and his 
two sons ; the Hays, who, tearing to 
pieces the implements of their husban- 
dry, rushed down upon the pursuing 
Danes, and succeeded both in check- 
ing their onset, and inspiring their own 
friends with confidence, so that the 
day was terminated by a complete and 
final overthrow of the invading power. 
On this theme Mr. Lake has woven a 
a very spirited epic, and we are re- 
joiced to know that some success at 
least has attended this effort in the 
warm patronage of more than one of 
the most distinguished names among 
the Scottish aristocracy. We would 
gladly extract copiously from this 
poem ; however, as our limits preclude 
the possibility of this, we must confine 
ourselves to a few specimens of style 
and diction, without attempting to give 
even an abstract of the story, which is 
adorned with all the usual incidents of 
chivalrous romance, a tournament, plots, 
a nunnery, disguises, surprises, carouses, 
and a love episode. 
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It is in the fifth canto that the action 
of the story draws towards its comple- 
tion. The Danish hosts are lying at 
anchor in a Scottish port, when Angus, 
a powerful noble, a traitor to his coun- 
try, joins their ranks. He promises to 
lead them to victory. 


* As pass’d the word from Angus’ tongue, 
With loud assent the council rung: 
And, yielding all to his commands, 
They steer’d their ships. and ready bands, 
Towards the copious bay— 
Where Esk’s bright floods to ocean flows,’ 
And in the sea’s embrace, Montrose, 
A town of traffic, lay.” 


There, led by Angus, they succeeded 
in surprising and sacking the town, 


* Nor could the sword of death assuage 
Their ruthless fury: urg’d by rage 
Insatiate, they renew'd their toil, 

And hurried to their ships the spoil. 
When torches of Norwegian pine, 
Surcharg’d with flaming turpentine, 
They fir’d by hundreds, and, to crown 
Their fury, launch’d into the town; 
Which soon arose in spires of light§ 

That through the plain and bay, 

Seem’d to transform the startled night 

Into a hideous day. 

Where, then secure, around their fires, 
The Danish hordes, in boisterous quires, 
Roar’d their rude songs, or tore their meal ; 
Or quaff’d to Odin bowls of ale; 
Or stretch’d supine upon the plain, 
By toil at length oppress’d, 
Resack’d the town, and slew again, 
In horrid dreams, the shrieking slain, 
And writh’d in troubled rest.” 


The next day, elated by victory, the 
invading hordes pressed towards the 
western part of Scotland, the richest 
districts being situated in that quarter, 
and passed by Brechin. 


“From thence, with rage redoubled, bore 
The foe towards sublime Strathmore ; 
The valley vast which, Scotland through 
To feed its mountains, Nature drew. 
Fields where, ere then, the Scots had bled 
Too oft in freedom’s conflict dread : 
As witness still the dark remains 
At Cupar, and in Guthry’s plains; 
The martial line, the fosse profound, 
And vallum proud, that marks the ground 
Where, toiling to extend their sway, 
Long erst invasion’s legions lay; 
When, bloated and diseas’d at home, 
And tottering to its fall, proud Rome 
March’d, to subdue the patriot Gael, 
Her legions, the sixth time, to fail 
For, though great Gildus glorious died, 
Scots liv’d who still her conquering arms defied, 
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Kenneth, the youthful king, was 
aroused at last by the approaching foe. 
He called a council of war, and took 
immediate steps to repel the invaders, 
summoning the various clans around 
his standard. Their gathering is de- 
scribed ironically : 


“ Dark, from Dumblane, in troops descend 
The sons of Allan’s woody stream, 
In holy zeal by Culdees train'd, 
To combat for the Christian name. 
From where the foaming Dovan boils 
In hoary caldrons, and, with roar 
Eternal, spurns its rocky toils, 
In ready bands the warriors pour: 
From verdant Alva, rich in store 
Of flocks ; from where in Ochil’s mines 
The silver lurks in mass, or ore, 
The agate and the topaz shines; 
Of those then fully peopl’d lands 
Descend in haste the gallant bands, 
Infuriate at their country’s harms, 
And, shouting, join their king in arms.”’ 


From Cleish, Ballingrae, Lomond, 
Kinross, and many another fastnesses, 
the loyal Scots poured in; and at length 
the king found himself in a conditi:n 
to march northward to meet the enemy. 
A youth, the son of a disgraced noble, 
Rodardus, petitions through “the 
Greme,” to be allowed to fight in the 
king’s ranks. 


* Let him be charg’d, King Kenneth cried, | 
To join the battle near our side— 
Not mix amongst inferior men! 
We seek not thus his rank to stain. 
Ah, Graeme! his sire, to Scotland lost, 
With us to-day, had been a host!" 


The Danes having crossed the Tay, 
and laid seige to Bertha, or Perth, it 
was determined that the Scotish army 
should fullow them under cover of 
night. 


** Alone was heard the evening gale 
Through the resisting forest wail, 
Or stream, which rocks or shoals impede, 
Murmuring for a smoother bed, 
Till red the orb of day had set, 
And twilight sunk in clouds of jet.” 


When the Caledonian army arose, 
and performed the traject in silence, 
encamping at the post of Loncarty, 
on the opposite shore. 

The battle is described minutely, 
but with vigour. Some of the images 
are forcible. The Scots are repelled, 
but recover their ground. 


"So when the loosen’d rivage heaves 
Its mass into the mining waves, 
The sea recoils, or dashed in air, 
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A moment leaves its margin bare ; 
But quickly, with redoubled roar. 4% 
Returns, and re-asserts its shore.” 


The fight rages with various success, 
until in a general charge the Danes are 
triumphant, and the panic-stricken 
Scots are driven into that defile, in 
which the almost miraculous achieve- 
ment of the Hays is performed, B 
their valour, as we have already stated, 
the fortune of the field is ¢ompletely 
changed, and a dreadful carnage of the 
Danes ensues; the few who escape, 
betaking themselves to their fleet, and 
returning in dismay to their own coun- 
try. 


“ But now the fierce pursuit forborne, 
The war-worn heroes slow return ; 
And Kenneth through the carnag’d plain 
Advance’d to meet the victor train. 
While, with his sons, the patriot Hay, 
Discoursing o’er the fatal fray, 
Return’d towards their field; 
Glad that their aid had check’d the foe 
Who sought their country’s overthrow; 
Nor seeking, nor expecting note 
For their achievements, ’yond their spot 
Of birth: or praise that neighbouring Scot 
In social! hour might yield. 


Thus they retired: but to their late 
Obscure and undistinguished state, 
By destiny it was decreed 
They never should again recede.” 


A quaint description follows of the 
mingled simplicity and shrewdness of 
these primitive peasants, and the diffi- 
culty with which they were made to 
believe that they had done any thing 
worthy of note, or were the heroes of 
the triumphs that followed. In all this 
history is followed, aided by the popu- 
lar tradition, which the author’s early 
local acquaintance with the neighbour- 
hood of the action gave him opportu- 
nities of collecting, and facility in re- 
membering. 

In the tenth canto the love episode 
is concluded. The outlawed Thane 
of Methven Rodardus, has been dis- 
covered by his valiant son, Gilwarden, 
after having performed prodigies of 
valour, in disguise near the king, dur- 
ing the battle, and is, of course, restored 
to favour and his honours ; and at the 
same time his lovely daughter, Inva, 
recognizes in the knight who has 
wooed her, fought for her, and pre- 
served her, no less a personage than 
king Kenneth himself, who, in full 
assembly, having proved her truth, 
claims her as his bride. 

The remainder of the canto is occu- 
pied in a spirited description of the 
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mode in which the estates of the Hays, 
and their title, are said to have been 
acquired. The king, after the banquet, 
which was given in honour of the vic. 
tory, and the principal authors of it, 
addresses the elder Hay, 


“ Now, Hay, as from the ruthless foe 
Our rescue all to you we owe ; 
We shall, as soon as forms allow. 
Your house with noble rank endow : 
And of the lands which east from high 
Kinnoul in verdant prospect lie, 
From Angus fallen, you shall obtain 
And ever hold your free domain, 
And though they fertile are, and fair, 
In measurement we shall not spare ; 
Nor niggardly, nor nicely, search 
For custom, on a rood, or perch ; 
But, as the fight for us you won 
By means to war before unknown, 
So we will recompence by rule 
That shall be new to measure’s school. 
Know, then, we leave it to your choice, 
And give us, three days hence, your voice! 
Whether you'll take your boundaries on 
The square extent shall lie 
Within the space a hound may run, 
Or a train’d faleon fly. 
From high Kinnoul the start shall be ; 
Prepare your mind! your choice is free!" 


* * * . . * * 


** The morning rose serene and cjear, 
Throngs under high Kinnoul appear ; 
Horns throguh the distance shrilly sound, * 
With yelps and neighs the hills resound ; 
The hawks are perch’d in leses gay, 

The leash the hounds can searcely stay 
And many a dame of high degree, 

And lordly thane, and hunter free, 

All glee, had at the dawn been there, 
Intent the rousing sport to share. 

And when the Hays had join’d the field, 
The cheers that, to salute them, peal’d 
Through all the vast and mirthfal throng, 
Were deaf'ning loud, and lasted long, 
For all degrees seem'd pleas’d to pay 
To them the honours of the day. 


At length towards the merry scene 
Advane’d, in state, the king and queen ; 
And, plaudits loyally prefer'd, 

When they had in abundance shar'd ; 
And Hay was to the presence led, 

To him the king thus, gaily, said: 
Now, thane, our hounds are fleet and young, 
Our falcons are of pinions strong ; 

On which do you election place, 

The boundaries of your lands to trace ? 
When, mildly, Hay: My sovereign lord, 
In that a choice I dare not word ; 

The grace with thee has, solely, birth ; 

I dare not set its measure forth. 


Nay! cried the king, it cannot be! 
Choice you must make! and it is free, 
When thus the queen, with look benign: 
My lord, let, then, the choice be mine. 
Brave thane, here is a noble bird, 

She knows wy sign, she knows my word, 
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If her you choose, I dare believe" 

You at her flight will nothing grieve. 

It shall be as the queen has said: 

Quoth Hay, and, reverent, bowed his head. 


Now, smiling, deign’d the queen to take 
The bells from her gyrfaleon’s neck ; 
And whilst the falconers round prepare 
Their birds, that all the sport may share, 
Hers to her neck she fondly drew, 
And said, as if her words it knew, 
Go, noble bird, to yonder light, 
The rising sun, direct your flight ; 
Go, bird, and all your mates outfly ; 
And mind the lure, and mind the cry. 
When from her hand the falcon soar’d ; 
And east the thronging sportsmen poured. 


The falcons round successive rise ; 
Wide spread the mirth, and mixing cries, 
Still eastward pour'd the sportive crew, 
And on the feather’d coursers drew; 
But, mounted on his swiftest steed, 
Gilwarden kept of all the lead, 
And by his practis’d signs and cries, 
His sister’s bird, who knew his voice, 

Still eastward lur’d he on: 
Till, far the sportive train outflown, ' 
And winging now the air alone, 
Of further flight reluctant grown, 

It sunk on Errol stone; 
And there, when drew the sportsmen round, 
The queen’s gyrhawk was perching found.” 


This stone is said to be yet preserved 
at Errol, bearing the name of the Fal- 
con’s stone. Hay was created Thane 
of Errol, and obtained by the strength 
of that bird’s wing, 


“Full ten miles square, from bound to bound, 
Of Scotland's fairest, richest ground ; 
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and was the ancestor of that illustrious 
family, who, at this day, in addition to 
their other honours, enjoy the heredi- 
tary dignity of lords high constable of 
Scotland. 

We conceive that Mr. Lake has a 
peculiar claim on the gratitude of his 
native country, for having so poeti- 
cally and faithfully illustrated an inte- 
resting and important period of her 
history, independant of that he may 
be allowed to merit by all members of 
the republic of literature. It is gratify- 
iug to know that he is about to prepare 
a new edition of these poems, accompa- 
nied, as we are informed, by some addi- 
tional pieces, and we cannot but feel an 
interest in the success of productions 
so strikingly opposed to the perverted 
tales of the present day, in the charm- 
ing morality, and loyal and chivalrous 
spirit, by which they are honourably 
distinguished. And now we have done 
our part ; what our readers will say is 
more than we can divine, for, as we 
observed before, we do not presume to 
lead their tastes. In former times— 
but no more complaining. If the worst 
come to the worst, Mr. Lake must be 
content to speculate on what might 
have happened if be had been destined 
to live and write in the time of our 
fathers, or, perhaps, fondly anticipate 
what honours may be done to his me- 
mory, should poetry once again come 
into fashion in the days of our sons. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
NO. IL—DOCTOR ANSTER. 


Wuom have we here? Anster? Yes—* Anster, with his familiars— Johny 
Anster, with his brothers and sisters—and Doctor Anster, with all Europe” 
But where are his spectacles? No matter. The sketch is very like him; 
the eyes have that haziness which the use of spectacles is apt to give, and he 
does not want them now; for he is neither in the street, “cheapening old 
authors at a stall”—nor in Curry’s, sporting witticisms too quick, fine and 
recondite for the ready apprehension of his friends—nay, nor yet at the 
admiralty, registering wrecks or computing salvage : but in his study. Neither 
is he there engaged in tracing facts or hunting up authorities; nor in the throes 
of composition ; nor in the after-pains of polishing, to the nicest aptitude of 
expression to thought, his “true-torned and well-fyled lines.” In none of these 
tasks is the contemplative poet engaged ; but he bas obviously been reading the 
Seconp Parr oF Faust ; and meditating, perchance, a transfusion of it into hig 
native language, he is searching where that “ well of English undefiled” may be 
discovered whose bright surfuce shall fuithfully reflect the beauties of the renovated 
Helen, and whose transparent depths refruct without distortion the mystic wisdom 
and imaginative philosophy of his German original. And so occupied we shall 
leave him to his studies. ; 

Mr. Anster is a southern—a native of that province (Munster) as noted for 
the genius of her sons as for the sturdy turbulence of her submission to the rule 
of the Saxon. The family were early settlers on the borders of the counties 
Limerick and Cork. Adherents to the last of the Stuarts, they were sufferers 
in the reverse of his fortunes. Lest, however, the rival counties should hereafter 
contend for our poet’s birth, we may as well settle the dispute beforehand, by 
stating that he was born in Charleville—wore his first jacket and trowsers in the 
poetical village of Bruree, (where the last of the bards held their latest conven- 
tion)—and that if he have the Irish luck to die “ convenient,” some friendly hand 
will “Jay his bones their kindred bones among,” beneath the chancel of the 
venerable parish church of the ancient town of Kilmallock. 

But nimbly as we have jumped from his birth to his burial, Mr. Anster is not 
of the number of whom nothing can be recorded but that they were born and 
that they died. He has created an intellectual progeny which have familiarised 
his name to the literature of the present generation ; and it is fully within his 
power—health and poetic ease conspiring—so to confirm his title as to make it 
“renowned among the posterities.” His earliest production, published during 
his under-graduate course in the Irish University, (of which he was an honoured 
alumnus), ranks high amongst the best juveni/ia which our literature can show, 
We know few things of the kind more sweet and touching than his “ Home” 
and “ The Poet’s Haunt.” Many of the pieces in this small collection, together 
with others of greater length, and some translations from the German, were re- 
published in a larger volume in 1819, In 1837 Mr. Anster published another 
volume of poetry, under the title of XenioLa. The translations in this vo- 
lume, and in that of 1819, are the only versions (with the exception of his 
great work) from any foreign language which he has given to the world. 

But the highest honours he has yet achieved are connected with the Faust. 
He was the first who introduced this singular poem to the literature of England ; 
and we doubt not that his complete translation will be the last which English 
literature will eventually require or permanently tolerate. In Blackwood’s 
Magazine for June, 1820, appeared those fragments of a translatiun which 
surprised the English public with the beauty and force of the original, and fired 
Shelley into a generous competition. Goethe was then alive, and did not 
withhold his recognition of their vigour and truth. These extracts were re- 
printed in England and America, and their success suggested to Dr. Anster the 
sropriety of completing the work, and publishing it with his name—a task which 
he happily completed in 1835. In the interval, many translators of parts, or 
the whole, in prose or in verse, have “strained at the bow of Ulysses ;” but 
(with the exception of Lord Francis Egerton’s version, which, though not com- 
plete, is often elegant and sometimes true) Anster’s and Hayward’s (in prose) 
alone are of the slightest value. It appears to be the nature of Doctor Anster’s 
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mind to throw itself entirely into the subject on which it is for the time engaged. 
Thus the very effect which his author produces is reproduced by him; and, as 
the Edinburgh Review has said, his work (with a few improvements [?] which 
they suggest, but which we trust will never be adopted) is “amongst the few 
translations which, in any language, hold substantive rank in their own country, 
and are admired, cited and imitated in lieu of their originals.” There is not, 
in our language, a translation of any work of length which produces so entirely 
the effect of original poetry on the mind; and this without the slightest omis- 
sion of any image in the original which could with propriety be retained, and 
with little more of addition or expansion than was absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of explanation. 

On the continent the book is frequently quoted in the same way that 
Schubarth and Ekermann are. But its value is far higher than that of any 
commentary on the original can be. It is as an English poem that Anster’s 
Faust must be regarded ; and it is really astonishing with what felicity thoughts, 
the highest and deepest in German theology, and the subtlest in their meta- 

hysics, find adequate expression in our language ; and how scenes which—if 

we look at any other exposition of them—seem shapeless as the most misty 
reveries of the Swedenborgians, assume shape and colour and life. In the first 
interview between the hero of the poem and the demon, the exorcisms of the 
conjuror gradually recovering from his perplexity—the half-heard whisperings 
and low chaunt of spirit-voices breaking in upon each successive charm—and 
the last song of the unseen spirits, where every phantom-image, each growing 
out of the last, or connected with it by the faintest and most delicate ties of 
association, is supposed to rise like an exhalation to each note of the enchanted 
music, and pass before the eyes of Faustus till they at length close in sleep— 
(that dreamy song best interpreted by Retzch’s pencil, or Radzewill’s music* 
“soft, as is the flying gossamer of a summer's evening”— 





“ Vanish, dark arches, 
That over us bend, 
Let the blue sky in beauty 
Look in like a friend !”) 


all—all is of unsurpassed and almost magical beauty. The dialogue between 
the presumptuous magician and the Spirit of the Earth, and the after-scene, in 
which despair has subdued and fatigued the restless spirit of the unhappy Faustus 
into momentary calm, are given with great power. But it is not in the more 
serious passages, where the interest of the situation, and the readers’ sympathy, 
once successfully awakened, are, of themselves, sufficient to sustain attention, 
that we feel surprise at the triumph achieved by the translator of this wonderful 
poem. The difficulties which we should have imagined insurmountable, and 
which yet have been completely overcome, are of another kind. In the cha- 
racter of ee there are constant touches of humour, which are 
brought before the English reader with perfect fidelity. When it is considered 
how difficult it is to communicate any perception of the humour of one nation 
to another—how absolutely unknown Quevedo or Scarron are in translation, 
though Goldsmith translated Scarron—and how little, for instance, of the cha- 
racter of the original has ever been communicated by any translator of Rabelais, 
though few translators were ever equal to Urquhart,—and how every thing 
peculiar in Cervantes is lost or disguised by every one of his dozen of dis- 
tinguished translators—we shall be better able to estimate what has been 
accomplished by the translator of Faust. The scene of wild dissoluteness in 
the wine-cellar at Leipsic—the bewildering dialogue with the perplext student 
coming fresh from the country to a German university, when the demon assumes 
the costume of a professor, and lectures on theology and logic and medicine— 
the same worthy person's account of the death of Martha's husband, where he 
keeps the poor wife’s hopes and fears alive by the fugacious prospect of his 
having brought her a legacy—the mad chamberlain’s arrangements for the 
witches’ ball—are all given in the English Faustus as amusingly as any of the 





* See Goethe's correspondence. 
Vou. X1V. 20 
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stories of Peter Pindar, or the metaphysical discussions in Hudibras; and it js 
really curious, in comparing Anster’s translation with the original, to see how 
nearly literal it often is, and by what skilful touches—when literal translation 
would have plainly destroyed the effect of the original—that effect is, in some 
different way, produced. 

Mr. Anster is the author of various essays on general literature, in prose, 
contributed to the magazines—written in an easy and pointed style. We may 
refer to his preface to the Faust, for no unfavourable specimen of his charac- 
teristic qualities in this species of writing. 

Of Anster’s professional life we can only spare room to say, that he was called 
to the Irish bar in 1824. Whether owing to his supposed devotion to the 
Muses, (a quality that seldom finds favour amongst the acute practitioners 
of the law), or to a want of that confident address and flippant elocution 
essential to the success of a popular advocate, his advance at the bar has 
not kept pace with his talents as a man, or his large and varied acquirements 
asa lawyer. There are few men of sounder learning and judgment in his pro- 
fession, nor any more habituated to close research and patient investigation : 
it is, therefore, a matter of surprise to his friends, that his practice has not been 
more extensive. But the plague of Scorr is upon him. He is a poet, and 
must be content with immortality. The church, perhaps, had been more his 
element, had he thought it his vocation, But the die has been cast. The 
appointment which he holds in the Court of Admiralty is certainly unworthy 
of his talents. It was given and accepted, we apprehend, under a mistaken 
notion of its value. Since the decadence of the Court, the office is of little 
importance. 

e cannot, perhaps, more appropriately close this sketch than with the 
following beautiful tribute of one true poet to the genius of another ;— 


“TO THE TRANSLATOR OF GOETHE'S FAUST. 


“ Enchanter! thou hast made the spell thine own, 
Buried in silence with the mighty dead ; 
The wierd light from the wizard’s grave is shed, 
Dancing on rubied pane and pillared stone. 
Hark! through the haunted choir the swelling tone— 
That midnight chaunt of dolour and of dread— 
A wailing from death’s cold and startled bed : 
And now 'tis woman's broken-hearted moan. 
Margaret! poor child! thy choking sob I hear, 
And the fiend’s laugh rings wildly thro’ the pile. 
Margaret !—forsaken one!—The spell hath stood,— 
And, in charmed might, enchanter! wins the ear, 
Yea, and the heart of SHAKESPEARE’S own proud isle, 
To grant—by Rhine's green wave meet rivalhood.” 
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NO. IlI,—THE ACTRESS’S LEGACY. 





[wave the scene before me now! It is years since it took place, and yet I 
can recal its minutest features. I have seldom, even within the walls of a 
London theatre, seen so brilliant an assemblage as that which, in the fashion- 
able town of B——,, had gathered to witness the debit of the young and lovely 
actress, Harriet Elliott. I remember not only the circle of fair faces in the 
boxes, the suffocating crowd in the pit, the noisy gods in the gallery, but the 
episodical circumstances of the beautiful girl in the centre box, who wept so 
bitterly for the feigned sorrows of the heroine of the night; and the bald-headed 
critic in the pit, with his golden-headed cane and eye-glass, and the boisterous 
sailor, who, more than half-seas-over when he came in, was thrust out in the 
midst of a whirlwind of mingled execrations and sobs, elicited from him by the 
pathos of the mimic scene before him. And, above all, do I recal that lovely 
debutante, who came forward so timidly, and looked towards her audience 
with such an appealing, deprecating glance—then, gathering courage from the 
cheering reception she experienced, became at length so absorbed in her part, 
that her tears were real, and her impassioned earnestness unfeigned. The cur- 
tain fell amidst deafening plaudits, and the actress's triumphant success was 
acknowledged by all. 

Beautiful Harriet Elliott! I know not in whose possession is the portrait of 
which I was the painter ; the faint resemblance of her exceeding loveliness. It 
was easy to pourtray the white, spotless neck, the features, so delicate, yet so 
noble in their outline, the full, deep, speaking, blue eyes, the abundant waves 
of golden hair—the difficulty Jay in the fluctuating expression of the counte- 
nance, the cheerful lights and shadows of thought, that flitted over it in the 
course of a single sitting. It was impossible to tell whether pathos or mirth 
was the predominant characteristic of her mind, so equally were they blended. 
In tragedy or comedy her success was the same. I have, in my long life, been 
acquainted with many of her profession, but I have never known any one who 
seemed so completely fitted for it by nature as Harriet Elliott. During the few 
weeks that she remained at B——, I saw her very frequently, and was sorry to 
observe that after the first pleasant excitation, caused by her success, had sub- 
sided, Miss Elliott was subject to occasional fits of dejection. It would have 
been impertinent to attempt to fathom their cause, but from a few words spoken 
sometimes to herself, rather than to me, I conjectured that she was of good 
family, that she had been strictly brought up, that Elliott was not her real 
name, and that she had most seriously disobliged her relatives, by yielding to 
her uncontrollable inclination for the stage. 1 fancied, too, that the realities 
of her position were beginning to be apparent to her ; that her lofty mind and 
fresh feelings were already wounded and distressed, by persons and things with 
which she was forced into contact ; but still, her intense love for her art, and 
her cravings after excitement, were gratified, and she said she was happy. As 
surely as I left her one day in a melancholy mood, did I find her on the next in 
high, even wild spirits ; with smiles on her lips, gladness in her eyes, and elo- 
quent mirth on her tongue. 

I can truly say, I was sorry when her portrait was finished, and I could 
find no further excuse to plead for one sitting more. Similarity of taste, in 
many things, an equal love of the beautiful and romantic, and above all, the 
idea that some deep mystery hung over this enchanting creature, had made me 
feel deeply interested for her. She evidently saw and was grateful to me for 
that interest, and when we parted, our farewell was like that of old and tried 
friends, 

She went to London, and I soon heard of her splendid successes on metro- 

olitan boards ; but circumstances kept me for some time in the country, and it 
omen that, when I returned to town, she was making the tour of the pro- 
vincial theatres, so that years elapsed before I had an opportunity of seeing her 
again. During those years my interest in her had abated for many reasons. 
Rumours to her disadvantage, garnished with many mysterious dashes and 
asterisks, were current in the public prints—then came bolder assertions, and 
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broader statements of facts. A common story of temptations yielded to, and 
character blasted for ever, had its common sequel—disugreement and desertion. 
I felt annoyed and mortified that I had been deceived in Miss Elliot. I felt 
some natural touches of sorrow on her own account, and then my kindly feel- 
ings towards her gradually died away, and I ceased to think of her with either 
interest or regret. In fact, I had almost forgotten her, when circumstances 
occurred to recal her to my memory, and rivet her there for ever. 

It was eleven years since our parting at B , before I again saw Harriet 
Elliot. I was at Paris, and she chanced to occupy apartments in the same 
hotel with myself. The renewal of our acquaintance was not of my seeking ; 
indeed, for reasons founded-on the circumstances I have before hinted at, I was 
somewhat annoyed at the receipt of a billet, requesting me, as an old friend 
and countryman, to favour her with a visit. “Though eleven years have 
elapsed since we met,” said the note, “I cannot bring myself to consider or 
address you as a stranger. If you possess the same benevolent spirit as for- 
merly, (and from what I know of you it is not likely you will have lost it,) you 
will not refuse to grant me this request, when I tell you that I am ill and 
unhappy, and that you can be of service to me.” I could not be insensible to 
such an appeal, and though I felt awkward and uncomfortable in the prospect 
of an interview, I returned an answer, purporting that I would wait upon her 
that evening. 

My presentiment that our meeting would be a painful one, was amply ful- 
filled. If it had not been for the peculiarly sweet voice, which once heard was 
not easily forgotten, and the unchanged gracefulness of manner, for which she 
was remarkable, I should not, at first, have known Miss Elliot. She was very 
pale, and her fine form was reduced from its perfect symmetry to a pitiable 
thinness. Her rich tresses no longer flowed unrestrained, but were braided 
smoothly round her head, and evidently much decreased in luxuriance. Her 
dress, which formerly was adjusted so as to set off to the best advantage a re- 
markable beautiful bust, now consisted of a loose black silk wrapping gown, 
fastened closely at the throat, and utterly without ornament. Yet after the 
first few embarrassed minutes had passed, during which I was mentally com- 
paring the brilliant debutante of B , with the wasted and pallid being before 
me, I could not help thinking that for the thoughtful and intellectual, her face 
now possessed a more powerful charm than in the days of its more radiant 
loveliness. The lofty forehead, the full sweet blue eye, the majestic outline of 
the face were still unimpaired, and there was that dignified expression of un- 
uttered sorrow pervading the countenance which is only produced by great 
mental suffering. Once or twice, indeed, during the evening, the colour 
deepened in her cheek, and the smile flashed round her lips as it was wont to 
do, and placed the actress before me for a moment in the full glow of her early 
beauty. 

Our conversation at first was entirely of past times, and old recollections 
connected with B and its inhabitants. A cloud of deeper sadness stole 
over her face, as she contrasted her present lonely condition with the social 
pleasures of that long past time ; for I should have mentioned that in the hey- 
day of her provincial fame, Miss Elliot had been noticed and received asa 
guest by many of the most fashionable families in B . I marvelled how she 
could bear to speak of the contrast, for I felt that she must remember that her 
own unfortunate imprudence had exiled her from similar society for life. 

My old feeling, that there was a mystery about her, returned with redoubled 
force. I puzzled myself to think how, according to the intimation in her note 
of that morning, I cuuld be of service to her. She was evidently in no need 
of pecuniary aid; indeed she spoke of having amassed sufficient property to 
supply all her wants. As I rose to take my leave, she rose also, and while the 
deepest crimson suffused her face, and as much of her slender throat as was 
visible, she begged me to remain a few moments. 

“ There is a subject on which I must speak to you Mr. Ashley,” said she; 
«and I have delayed it until the last, because I dread to touch, even in my own 
mind, on the bitter griefs with which it is connected. I am dying—do not start! 
I know and feel it at every moment, in every fibre of my frame. It is not that 
which moves me; but there are those still living who believe—oh, I cannot 
tell you half the bitter things that are written against me in the hearts of those 
who once loved me, and which you may be the agent to lessen if you cannot 
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quite efface them. Sinful I have been, very sinful, but not wilfully so. There 
is one deep event against me, and yet it was love for her, deep, dear love that 
Oh, Amy, Amy! my sweet, sweet sister—surely her blood is on 


did it all. 
my head !” 

A violent and hysterical fit of weeping succeeded these exclamations. I found 
that to attempt to soothe her at present was impossible; and I judged that it 
was better to let her sorrow have its way. The paroxysm passed, she dashed 
the tears from her eyes, and spoke more calmly. 

“I must make my request while I have opportunity ; I have told you I am 
dying—will you be my executor? I tell you before hand you will have no 
pleasant task, but I can rely on you more than any one, and if you deny me I 
shall go to my grave with a load of obloquy on my memory which none may 
brighten or palliate—will you grant my prayer ?” 

It may be supposed that my situation was far from an enviable one. My 
impression was, that affliction had disordered the poor lady's intellect, yet I 
knew not how to refuse. Besides if my conjecture were well founded I felt 
that opposition would be a likely means of increasing her malady. I con- 
sented therefore, and her gratitude seemed unbounded, We parted, as it 
proved, never to meet again. During the three succeeding days she was too 
unwell, or too unwilling to renew our painful interview, to receive me; and on 
the fourth morning I left Paris, having first conveyed to her an address in 
London, which would be sure to find me. 

Some months afterwards I received a letter from the master of the hotel 
at Dover, stating that Miss Elliot had arrived there the preceding day, intending 
to proceed to town, but that she had become suddenly worse, aud finding 
herself so, had begged I might be informed of her condition. I lost no time in 
setting out to her, but before I reached Dover the curtain had fallen for ever on 
her sorrows and her sufferings. I found her will directed to me as her executor. 
It was a strange document, principally full of directions respecting her funeral, 
which was to be as private as possible in some country church-yard—her grave 
was to be covered with simple sod, and no stone was to be placed on or near it. 
Part of her property was to endow an alms-house for superannuated actresses ; 
and one thousand pounds were to be devoted to erecting a monument to the 
memory of her “ beloved sister Amy, who lies buried in L—— church.” Five 
hundred pounds was bequeathed me, as her dear friend, Edmond Ashley, whose 
sympathy in her early joy and after sorrow seemed to her to be more real than 
any other person's. Besides this, I was to have her manuscripts, which were 
rather numerous, consisting of letters, peer and essays of her own composing. 
Especial reference was made to one parcel of them, containing a memoir of 
herself. She wished me to read it, and transmit a copy of it to her brothers, 
“that they may learn to pity while they blame, and look on the motives as 
well as the actions of their most unhappy sister.” The document was signed, 
not Harriet Elliot, but Harriet L——, a name which startled me, for I knew it 
to be borne by an ancient and honourable family in the county of H——. 

The tasks thus imposed on me I religiously performed, and the subjoined 
memoir is given in the actress’s own words, with the omission of some few pas- 
sages relating solely to affairs which could be of no general interest. The 
story is certainly a singular one, and I have thought it worthy of publication as 
a new chapter in the strange book of human life. 


I am the eldest sister of the present 
representative of the L— family, 
whose estates are situated in the fair 
county of H My childhood was 
passed in a venerable mansion, magni- 
ficent alike in its architecture and its 
furniture. My earliest recollections 
are connected with stately apartments, 
where the rich, but somewhat sombre 
decorations, accorded well with the 
masssive style of the building; with 
long matted corridors, where the dim 
light stole through narrow windows of 
richly painted glass ; with silent orderly 


domestics, who glided through the vast 
apartments like shadows. I remember 
occasional festivities, which seemed 
more like the celebrations of deep so- 
lemnities: they created no bustle, they 
brought no gaiety within: our walls.— 
The preparations for the reception of 
guests were made as noiselessly as pos- 
sible; and the only sign of their ex- 
istence was, that there was greater im- 
portance than usual in the counteuan- 
ces of the servants, and that the child- 
ren of the house, myself of course in- 
cluded, were forbidden more peremp- 
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torily to play or laugh within hearing 
of the state apartments. 

My father’s ancestors received their 
estate from Oliver Cromwell, as the re- 
ward of services performed in behalf 
of the Commonwealth. The Hall had 
formerly been the dwelling of some jo- 
vial Cavalier, but from the first resi- 
dence of the L—— family within its 

recincts, the sounds of mirth and jol- 
ity had been banished as something 
criminal. The grave and saturnine 
spirit of Richard L , the founder 
of our race, appeared to have descend- 
ed as an heir loom from parent to son; 
and my father seemed to resolve that it 
should not be undisplayed by him.— 
Indeed he was, if possible, sterner in 
his temper, and narrower in his views, 
than his predecessors ; and the more so, 
that his children, especially myself, 
showed signs of a lighter and gayer dis- 
position than he was inclined to ap- 
prove of. Am I wrong in attributing 
many of my after miseries to the “rude 
will” to which [ was subject in my early 
years? 

My mother was the daughter of a 
noble family, a woman possessed of 
great beauty and extraordinary sweet- 
ness of disposition ; but her very gentle- 
ness was a misfortune for children cir- 
cumstanced a3 we were. She saw that 
we had free, glad, happy natures; she 
saw that we required careful and kindly 
training, that stern commands and harsh 
reproots, had an evil influence on our 
minds. But she was delicate in health, 
and somewhat indolent in her temper, 
and ever accustomed to yield implicit 
obedience to her husband’s will; she 
allowed us to be over-tasked, and kept 
in a state of almost slavish subjection: 
while she contented herself with pas- 
sive regrets and unavailing wishes. 

I have said I was the eldest of the 
family. Three brothers followed next, 
and then one bright creature of my 
own sex. Amy! my sister Amy! would 
to God thou hadst never been born! 

But of her I have not yet to speak, 
let me put off the evil hour as long as 
I may, and recount some of the ins 
cidents of my own girlhood, 

I said my paternal dwelling was a 
noble one, and I said truly. It was situ- 
ated in one of the loveliest districts of 
our lovely country, and commanded 
the admiration of all who beheld it.— 
The mansion was sheltered on three 
sides by fine woods of oak, the broad 
close shaven lawn sloped gently down 
in front to the side of a fine river, 
whose waveless stream flowed silently 
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on, a gliding sheet of silver. Two 
Gothic bridges, so placed at either side 
of the lawn as not to interrupt the view 
from the house, formed passages into 
an extensive park; which, with its 
wide green glades, its hillocks and hol- 
lows, its clumps of hawthorns and 
beeches, and its herds of deer lay on 
the other side of the river. How I 
loved to haunt the wild copses and 
winding paths of that park, whenever 
I could dete the vigilance of my nurse 
and governess! How delicious it was 
to contrast its woods and dingles with 
the stately terraces, and formal gravel 
walks in the quaint, neatly kept gar. 
dens, where it was my father’s pleasure 
that our sole exercise should be taken! 

I remember one escapade of the kind, 
in which my eldest brother and myself 
were partners, which deserves particu- 
lar mention. 

It had been a fine autumn day, and 
we had planned, or rather I had pro- 
posed, that we should, if possible, 
steal away into the park, to enjoy a 
ramble amidst its copses, and a treat 
of the nuts and blackberries with which 
we knew they abounded. But the 
evening was almost down before we 
could execute our scheme ; and shall I 
ever forget the light, swift steps, with 
which we flew through the oak wood 
and over the bridge ; and the shout of 
mutual congratulation in which we in- 
dulged, when we found ourselves fairly 
out of sight and hearing of the honse. 
We thought nothing about the punish- 
ment which might follow, the present 
delight was enough for us. We filled 
our little baskets with nuts and black- 
berries, we plunged through the briers, 
and scrambled among the bushes, with 
an utter disregard of our garments or 
our skins; and were only stopped in 
our career of mirth by a sudden con- 
viction of the lateness of the hour, an- 
nounced by the rapidly fading light and 
the falling of the dew. We prepared 
to return home, and began to need the 
comfort of a hope that our absence 
might have been unobserved ; but pre- 
sently we heard our own names loudly 
vociferated, and were certain from the 
sound of distant voices that search was 
muking after us. We crept into the 
darkest part of a thicket, where we had 
seen a large hollow tree, into which I 
thrust my brother, crouching myself 
at his feet, and triumphing in the idea 
that we were safe from discovery—even 
so it proved. The searchers, who I 
knew by their voices to be two of the 
domestics, passed quite close to our re- 
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treat without observing us, and we 
could gather from their conversation 
that my father was greatly displeased 
at our unauthorized absence. My bro- 
ther plucked me by the sleeve, and 
whispered that we had better surrender 
at once ; but my proud spirit could not 
brook the idea to be taken home likea 
culprit, and I refused todo so. But 
when a silence of some time assured 
us that the servants had returned from 
their fruitless errand, we left our hiding 
lace and hastened towards home.— 
hat was our consternation on reach- 
ing the bridge, to find the gate, which 
we had not remembered was always 
fastened at night, already locked against 
us! In extreme perplexity we ran to 
the other, and found that also fast.— 
We could not climb over them, for they 
were defended along the top with sharp 
iron spikes, and the distance to the 
house was so great, that, if we had 
dared to call aloud, no one could have 
heard us. We were exceedingly ter- 
rified, for, brought up as we had been, 
our situation was of course an unusual 
one, and the night was fast closing in. 
The woods rested in impenetrable look- 
ing masses against the cold grey sky. 
The old dark mansion was only distin- 
guishable on account of a few lights in 
the lower windows ; and the river lying 
broad and bright before us,seemed to be 
the only object to which light yet clung 
in all the broad, shadowy landscape. 
There was no resource left us but to 
cross the park and getting into the high 
road to make the best of our way 
round to the back of the premises. 
Away we went, too much frightened 
to communicate to each other the ap- 
prehensions that were pressing on our 
minds. How different the scenery 
looked to what it was in the cheerful 
sunshine! Then every long dell, and 
fantastically shaped tree, seemed full of 
beauty and delight: now, we perpetual- 
ly started, as shapes, indistinctly seen 
in the gloom, gave rise to a thousand 
nameless terrors. 1 am not naturally 
timid, but I remember well that night's 
progress through the park was one long 
paroxysm of deadly fear. 1 durst not 
speak to Wilfred, who was as full of 
nervous agony as myself, and we fled 
on as if some frightful demon were 
pursuing us. At last we reached the 
nearest gate, which lay more than a 
mile from the bridges, and finding it 
likewise fast, we clambered over it, and 
landed safely in the road. In half an 
hour more we reached the large folding 
doors which shutin that part of the de- 
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mesne in which the stables were placed, 
and there we stood trembling, without 
sufficient courage to demand admission. 
However, I ventured to give the bella 
gentle pull, which scarcely elicited a 
tinkle, but that was sufficient to set 
all the dogs of the establishment in a 
chorus of barking and yelping. A ser- 
vant appeared, und we were conducted 
up the back stairs to our apartments, 
where our attendant, grumbling at hav- 
ing had to wait for us, sent us sans cere- 
monie to our beds. Morning came, we 
dressed and breakfasted as usual: no- 
body said a word tous on our last 
night’s adventure, but we felt there 
was something ominous in the silence. 
Our usual lessons were given us and 
performed, and we began to hope that 
no notice was to be taken of the affair, 
when we were summoned to attend 
my father in the breakfast room. Very 
reluctantly we obeyed, and found him 
sitting with a newspaper in his hand, 
stiff, grave, and cold, as usual. He 
did not deign any reply to our respect- 
ful salutations, but came at once to the 
matter in hand. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, “that in one 
day two of my children should have 
ventured to disobey me. I can any 
believe that the evil councils of the el- 
der influenced the younger, but this is 
no excuse. I shall on this occasion in- 
flict no punishment beyond that which 
your own fears have already given you; 
but, I desire you both to take notice of 
two things: whoever again breaks the 
bounds which I require to be kept, 
shall be severely chastised, and who- 
ever again remains outside my gates 
after the hour of shutting them is past, 
without my permission for doing so, 
shall never re-enter them while I live.” 

There was a stern deliberation in my 
father’s manner that convinced us he 
was perfectly in earnest. We were 
awed by the terrible importance which 
he seemed to attach to our childish fro- 
lic, and we retired downcast and silent 
from his presence. 

That adventure made a deep impre- 
sion on me at the time, and the alter 
circumstances of my life compel me to 
recall it vividly to my mind. 

There was one source of amusement 
within my reach which was not ¢abooed, 
and which I was permitted to indulge 
in at all leisure times. The immense 
library was open to me with all its trea- 
sures, “immortal as the minds that 
gave,them birth.” Had my father been 
aware of the contents of many of the 


books which 1 had there an opportunity 
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of reading, I imagine my access to that 
enchanted region would have been less 
easy ; but his own studies were confined 
to a few dozen volumes of history, 
science, and controversial divinity ; and 
he seldom deigned even to look into 
the huge packages of new publications 
which reached us quarterly from Lon- 
don. His bookseller there had general 
orders to forward every new work of 
any interest, for our ancestors had pur- 
chased and preserved all the books of 
their several times that were worth pre- 
serving; and my father did not wish to 
transmit the series to his successor in 
an incomplete state. But to him they 
were of little use, and he never ex- 
amined their contents, except especially 
recommended to doso by some friend 
whose judgment he valued because it 
accorded with his own. He converted 
the breakfast room into a study and 
seldom came into the library, so that I 
looked upon the latter as in some de- 
gree my own apartment. It was a 
long narrow room, the walls crowded 
with book-cases, quaintly decorated 
with carvings in oak and ebony. It 
was lit by tall narrow Gothic windows, 
and besides its books contained a ca- 
binet filled with coins, shells, stuffed 
birds, and other curiosities ; a pair of 
fine globes, a few choice paintings, and 
some strange looking chairs and tables. 
It was less handsomely furnished than 
any other room in the house, and yet 
to me it was the most attractive. I 
had caused some green-house plants to 
be placed in the windows, brought 
thither my working materials, and 
drawing instruments, and hung my pet 
canary’s cage from the roof. The great 
drawback to my hours of enjoyment 
within its precincts was, that I had no 
one to whom I could say “how delight- 
ful,” for I am not naturally a solitary, 
but a most social being. My infant 
sister was too young, and my brothers 
kept too closely to their studies for 
much companionship with them. But 
I have some bright visions still of hap- 

y winter afternoons, when a rare half 
Poliday was granted to the younger 
ones, and we five gathered in the 
library with a wood fire blazing in the 
wide chimney, and a crimson velvet 
screen drawn up behind us to shut out 
the vastness of the apartment. And 
those three brothers drew closer and 
closer to me, and little Amy, as she 
sat on my knee, with her innocent arm 
round my neck, would fix her clear 
eyes wonderingly on my face, all, all 
breathless with interest, as I told, in 
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glowing language, and with exaggerat- 
ed marvels, some tale of faery or gob- 
lin which I had gathered from the vo. 
Jumes around us. How delighted was 
Las they hung on my words! How 
proud I felt of the power to command 
that mute attention, to fix their whole 
senses by my eloquence! Surely the 
seeds of my future destiny were sowing 
even then. 

My mother died, calmly and peace- 
fully as she had lived. er constitu- 
tion had been always delicate, and for 
the last twelvemonths of her life she 
had been slowly and painlessly wasting 
away. We sorrowed, as children needs 
must sorrow who lose a kind and gentle 
parent; but not with the wild affliction 
and sense of irreparable loss, which 
might have been ours had she taken a 
more active part in our behalf; or ad- 
mitted us more deeply into her con- 
fidence and sympathy. She was kind 
to us as far as she was allowed to be so, 
and wenever heard a harsh or peevish 
expression from her beautiful lips, but 
she was utterly under my father’s con- 
troul in all things; and her death was 
more like the taking away of a fair and 
fragrant flower, than the uprooting of 
a noble and sheltering tree. 

A few months passed by, and then 
came the period which I shall ever re- 
gard as the turning point in my destiny, 
My father was alarmed about a slight, 
but obstinate inflamation in one of my 
eyes; for, notwithstanding his gloomy 
temper and apparent indifference to 
outward show, he was at heart proud 
of the personal appearance of his child- 
ren, His presence was required in 
London to transact some urgent busi- 
ness, and he took me with him that I 
might benefit by the advice of the first 
occulists of the day. He purposed 
staying at an hotel, sothat 1 might not 
be in any degree exposed to the conta- 
minations of London life, but his sis- 
ter, the Lady M discovered us in 
our retreat, and by entreaties, first play- 
fully urged, and latterly enforced even 
with tears, induced him at last reluct- 
autly to consent that her house should 
be our home during the remainder of 
our stay in the metropolis. 

I had never before seen this near re- 
lative, and at our very first interview I 
was enchanted with her. Her features 
had all the stately outline and perfect 
symmetry of my father’s, but there the 
likeness between them ceased, Her 
manner was full of kindness and warmth, 
she seemed to delight in making every 
creature near her happy, and elegance 
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rvaded every thing she said or did. 
here might be some policy in the ex- 
treme indulgence with which she regard- 
ed every one, but it was a very pleasant 
policy for those about her. She seem- 
ed made to win the admiration of all 
hearts, and I easily discovered why she 
had never appeared at L—— Park, 
why letters and tokens of regard had 
assed so seldom between herself and 
i brother. Her presence would have 
accorded ill with our dull formal home, 
her gay conversation would have been 
deemed a dangerous snare to a maiden 
brought up as I had been. 

I was too young to accompany Lady 
M—— in her visits, even had I been 
permitted to do so; but almost every 
evening I beheld her dressed in splen- 
did attire, and radiant with smiles, de- 
parting to some scene of festivity, and 
even that was sufficient to unsettle my 
pre-conceived notions of worldly hap- 
piness. My thoughts would trace her 
to the halls of gaiety where a hundred 
hearts would beat with delight in her 

resence ; where her beauty and her 
fashion rendered her the most conspi- 
cuous of the throng. Her respect tor 
my father’s prejudices, however, pre- 
vented her from permitting similar 


gaieties under her own roof during our 


sojourn there. Two or three stately 
dinner parties, at which the company 
consisted almost entirely of old friends 
of our family, formed the limit of our 
dissipation. 

Days and weeks passed away, and 
my father evidently was impatient for 
us to be gone, but the disease in my 
eye appeared more stubborn than we 
had anticipated ; and the occulist de- 
clared that another fortnight must pass 
ere he could ascertain the success of 
hisexperiments. Lady M begged 
that 1 might be left under her care, but 
this proposal was not likely to be ac- 
ceded to. But imperative business 
called my father a few miles into the 
country, and he announced to us that 
he must be absent three whole days, 
during which time he trusted I would 
conduct myself as an obedient daughter, 
and that his sister would prove a faith- 
ful guardian. The words fell lightly 
on my ear, used as I was to solemnadju- 
rations and injunctions about the mean- 
est trifles, and Lady M laughed 
outright as soon as the door had closed 
behind him. 

“I wish I could take you to a ball 
to-night, Harriet,” said my aunt, “but 
that is impossible, because the matter 
might be talked about, and your father 
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is so odd there is no saying how he 
would take it. But I am determined 
to give you the next best treat in my 
power: to-night we will visit Drury-lane 
Theatre, it is a positive sin to keep 
you in London so long and let you see 
nothing.” 

And to the theatre we went—the 
im that had never been named in my 

ome without shudderings of virtuous 
horror. How shall I describe the new 
existence that opened for me upon that 
evening! How shall I tell the new 
feelings that swept over my heart, the 
new powers that seemed to awaken 
within me! The glorious language of 
Shakspeare was familiar to my thoughts, 
but here I saw his creations embodied, 
his dreams placed palpably before my 
eyes. From the moment the perform- 
ance began—I forgot my own identity 
—I was irresistibly borne away in the 
current of events that seemed passing 
before me, and my burst of anguished 
weeping at the catastrophe was so vio- 
lent, that Lady M hurried me 
away, ashamed even while she was 
amused at that display of feeling,— 
There was no sleep for me that night, I 
was far too much excited to yield to its 
influence. How I envied the great 
actress whose power over my passions 
had been so entire! How earnestly I 
longed to exercise a similar sway over 
a hushed and listening crowd of my 
fellow beings. 

* * * 

We returned to the country, and a 
darker shadow of discontent came over 
my mind as I trod the stately chambers 
again, or sat in the large library of 
L Hall. I now seized every op- 
portunity of reading newspapers, in 
which | had formerly taken no interest, 
but only one column attracted me, and 
that was headed “ Theatrical Intelli- 
gence.” The name of the actress who 
had so delighted me appeared again 
and again, connected with the highest 
encomiums, and not unfrequently as- 
sociated with the names of the noblest 
and fairest in the land, who admitted 
her to their most select assemblies.— 
Oh! how much higher a destiny than 
mine did hers appear—how enviable 
her position—how glorious her fame! 

A plan suggested itself to my mind, 
so daring, that, at first, I hardly ven- 
tured to think of it; and yet, in spite 
of myself, it would arise in my thoughts 
until I learned to cherish and dwell up- 
on it asa favourite idea. It seemed to 
promise much—deliverance from the 
paternal rule that had long since grown 
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a heavy thraldom, the gratification of 
my own strong inclinations, fame, and 
a place amongst the great and the gay. 
In my ignorance of the world I never 
once thought of the difference of rank 
between myself and the gifted lady, 
whom I was resolved to make my model. 
I did not reflect, that while to her it 
was honourable that high talents and 
unblemished character, should have 
raised her in the scale of society, to 
me, who might claim a similar place 
there as my birthright, a connection 
with the theatre must be degrading. I 
calculated nothing for my youth and in- 
experience, for the dangers to which I 
might be exposed, the sorrow I should 
bring upon my friends, the possible 
failure that might await me. In my 
fervent ignorance my imagination over- 
leaped all these things, and I saw my- 
self arrived at once at the goal of suc- 
cess and honour, 

The disorder in my eye had been 
entirely removed by the skilful treat- 
ment it received in London, and I 
looked in the mirror, for the first time, 
with a conscious thrill of delight; for 
I felt that my personal attractions were 
not inferior to hers who had excited 
my emulation. My brothers were un- 
der the care of a tutor who was a first 
rate elocutionist, for my father was 
ambitious that one or other of his sons 
should adorn the senate. My request 
to share their lessons was readily com- 

lied with, and my vanity was elated 
+ the compliments which were bestow- 
ed on my rapid improvement. Scenes 
from Shakspeare were frequently select- 
ed as exercises, and a casual remark of 
our instructor “that I should have 
made a splendid actress,” flattered me 
exceedingly. I was impatient for the 
time when I should be able to emanci- 
pate myself from my joyless prison, 
for such my home now appeared to me, 
and escaping into the free air, soar at 
once towards fame and fortune. 

I made no confidante, for I hada 
lurking feeling that even my aunt, 
Lady M , would oppose so bold a 
scheme; and I| determined that its dis- 
covery and my success should be simnl- 
taneous. I had a handsome allowance 
for clothes and pocket money, and 
from this, in due time, I saved a sum 
sufficient, as I supposed, to support 
me until my genius should obtain its 
share of substantial rewards. I con- 
trived to get a few indispensable 
articles of dress conveyed to the next 
town, and very early one summer morn- 
ing I found myself on the high road, 


with fifty pounds and a few jewels in 
my possession, and the wide world “all 
before me where to choose.” The 
London Coach coming up I got into it, 
inquired for my bundle of clothes at 
our first stopping place, where under a 
feigned name, I had directed it to be 
left till called for, and presently was 
rolling away towards the metropolis, a 
wilful outcast from the home of my 
childhood. Some natural regrets arose 
in my heart, but my independent spirit 
had chosen its course too boldly to al- 
low me to indulge them, and away I 
went, without the remotest idea of the 
weight of my offence, or the bitterness 
of its after effects. 

There was only one other passenger 
in the coach—a middle-aged man, of 
benevolent aspect, and remarkably 
pleasing address. The tears, which 
found their way in spite of my efforts 
to repress them, as I caught the last 
glimpse of the moving woods that sur- 
rounded L—— Hall, afforded him an 
opportunity of expressing regret that 
so young a person should have cause 
for sorrow. Seeing that my emotion 
was increased by his observation, he 
thus continued— 

“ Excuse me, young lady, for saying 
so much, for I cannot help thinking 
there is something peculiar in your 
situation. It is not very common for 
females so youthful and so beautiful to 
be waiting alone in the high road, at 
five in the morning, for the chance of 
being picked up by a stage coach. [ 
am sure you are respectable, and I 
confess you have interested me. I 
mean no impertinence ; but if the 
motive of your journey be no great 
secret, perhaps you would not object 
to mention it.” 

Had I known more of the world I 
should, in all likelihood, have withheld 
such information from an_ entire 
stranger ; but in this instance my sim- 
plicity did me good service, and, with 
small persuasion, I confided to him my 
history, merely withholding my name. 
He shook his head when I concluded. 

“London! my poor lassie,” said 
he. “ You to appear on a London 
stage! Have you any letters to the 
managers—any friends at court—any 
introductions, in fact ?” 

I confessed I was unprovided with 
any. 

“ And you are doing all this without 
the sanction of your friends ? I can- 
not help plainly telling you that you 
are very silly and very wrong. Take 
the adyice of an old stager—of one 
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who has trodden the boards these 
thirty years, and with tolerable suc- 
cess too. Go back from the next town 
we stop at; make your peace with 
your friends ; and be thankful you are 
prevented from going on in the road 
to ruin. Believe me you had better 
spend your life in stitching wristbands, 
at three-pence a-day, than venture 
your hea th, peace, and happiness in 
the atmosphere of a London theatrical 
life.” 

In one moment I felt inclined to 
take my new friend's advice, and re- 
turn home, for his words had opened 
to my mind new and terrible glimpses 
of things which had never before in- 
truded on my golden visions. Then 
the recollections of my father’s stern 
and inflexible temper, and the tenfold 
suffering that would be my portion, 
even if he received me back to his 
protection, rose before me in such dark 
array, that I felt I could never en- 
counter the alternative—that my only 
course was to proceed. 

It would occupy too much time to 
enter into a detailed account of the 
remainder of my journey. We reached 
London the following morning ; and 
my kind friend, for such he afterwards 
proved, did not leave me till he had 
conducted me to a decent lodging. 
Very narrow and dingy it looked, in- 
deed, after the splendour of _L——~ 
Park ; but I comforted myself that 
my residence there would be short, as 
I need only remain till I had time to 
find a pleasanter one. J had no idea 
of the value of money, and looked on 
my little fund as inexhaustible. The 
next morning my travelling companion, 
Mr. B——, called, accompanied by 
his wife, a very pleasing and lady-like 
woman, After a little conversation he 
produced a newspaper, containing an 
account of my elopement. It was 
evident that my destination or object 
in quitting my home were not guessed ; 
and the concluding paragraph stated 
that, though my friends were greatly 
distressed at my disappearance, my 
father had forbidden any steps being 
taken towards my recovery. 

“ But not doubting your willingness 
to return, and your father’s to receive 
you by this time,” said Mr. B . 
“I have taken upon me to write to 
him myself, assuring him of your safety, 
representing your escapade as a piece 
of childish folly, cad. requesting to 
know his pleasure concerning you.” 

I was angry and alarmed at this in- 
terference. I began to fear that I 


might possibly be recalled. If shrank 
from the thought of such an event 
more than ever ; and I assured Mr. 
B that I had neither wish or in- 
tention to return to my friends. He 
blamed me much—told me my conduct 
was equally foolish und wicked, and 
we parted on no very good terms. 

A few days passed over in mingled 
hope and fear, during which I saw no- 
thing of Mr. and Mrs. B——. At the 
end of the week, however, they called, 
and, without alluding to the unplea- 
santness of our last meeting, spoke 
kindly and affeetionately to me. At 
last Mr. B said that he was now 
willing to aver that I knew my father 
better than he had supposed I did, for 
that he had received a letter from him 
that morning, which he must say he 
could not have supposed a parent 
would indite ; and, so saying, he pro- 
duced it. It was written in my father’s 
stiffest hand, and sealed with his 
largest seal. It was short, stern, and 
decisive. “ Miss L had pleased 
herself,” it said, “ and in so doing had 
rejected his authority for ever. She 
might remember that he had told her, 

ears since, that whoever permitted 

is gates to be closed on them for one 
night, should never, with his leave, 
re-enter them. He disowned her, 
as she had forsaken him, and should 
no longer regard her as a daughter. 
Her clothes and books should be for- 
warded for her to Mr. B——’s care.” 
It was strange that I should have felt 
astonished on reading this letter. I 
thought I expected it—I fancied I was 
prepared for it; but now that my 
conjectures were realized, I was filled 
with conflicting feelings. There was 
something inexpressibly dreadful in 
this open sundering of old ties and 
claims. It seemed as if the earth 
had broken up around me, and left me 
the solitary occupant of a point, with 
a precipice on every side. I had an- 
ticipated my father’s conduct, but not 
my own feelings on the occasion. I 
began already to repent of my folly ; 
and with bitter tears observed that I 
did so. But repentance came too late, 
and my hopes and aspirations revived 
when I heard the very favourable 
opinions expressed by the B "a of 
my dramatic talents. They advised, 
however, that I should not in the first 
instance hazard an appearance in Lon- 
don, but make my debut in some coun- 
try theatre, where I could with more 
freedom make a trial of my powers. 
I was also advised to assume the name 
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of Elliot, and under this alias I was 
introduced to the public. You, my 
dear and kind friend, were present on 
that occasion, and you know its trium- 
yhant results, Alas! that I should 
ave lived to regret my popularity ! 

How shall I fill up the darker and 
sudden shades in this picture of my 
life? How shall I tell of the feverish 
excitement, the passion, the madness 
which followed my London engage- 
ment? I was pre-eminently success- 
ful, and was at once exalted to the 
highest pinnacle of celebrity, petted, 
flattered, followed. My real name 
and rank were never suspected, for the 
story of the runaway Miss L was 
forgotten in the fashionable world, and 
Lady M » who might by chance 
have seen me, and discovered my 
secret, was absent, on the continent. 
The patronage of the B's was a suffi- 
cient warrant for the respectability of my 
character; and I was received and made 
much of in those charmed circles, which 
pride themselves on their exclusive- 
ness. In short I was the fashion— 
fetes were given in my honour, and 
head-dresses were called afier my 
name, countesses courted my acquaint- 
ance, and earls bowed down before 
me. Nay, believe it or not; but I 
solemnly declare that more than one 
coronet was laid at my feet, and that 
one of the wealthiest commoners in 
England would fain have made me 
the sharer of his fortunes. But I 
refused them all; refused to leave my 
life of toil, and its precarious bril- 
liancy, and take my proud place 
amongst the matronage of the land, 
because I loved another, and that 
other how unworthy ! 

Captain Hereford was the only son 
of a baronet, far advanced in years, 
and possessed of immense wealth. 
But it was not the mere prospect of 
his succession to an honourable title 
and large estates that weighed with 
me in my preference for him—pre- 
ference! it is acold word! Had he 
“been the poorest and lowliest born 
amongst those who sought my love, I 
feel assured he would still have been 
the object of the intense soul-engross- 
ing passion that took possession of 
my heart. Impetuous and impatient 
of restraint as 1 was by nature, I 
knew no measure in my feelings 
towards him, and his love seemed to 
equal (it could not exeeed) my own. 
But unlike the others whose hearts 
had been subdued by my attractions he 
wooed me secretly ; and yielding to 
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his intreaties, I consented that our 
engagement should remain concealed 
until circumstances should permit hin 
to claim me openly. Unsatisfied, how- 
ever, with my promise to be his, and 
his alone, he at length prevailed on 
me to consent to a private marriage, 
His visits to me were remarked and 
commented upon; my friend Mrs. B. 
remonstrated with me; but feeling 
my true position, and bound by a so- 
lemn vow not to reveal it, I replied in 
a manner that grieved or offended her, 
and the oldest and kindest of my 
theatrical friends abandoned me to my 
fate, as one whose blemished reputa- 
tion would not permit them to hold 
further intercourse with her. Desolate 
and unhappy as I felt, it was no hard 
task for Captain Hereford to induce 
me to remove me to his lodgings, and 
thus break the last link between my. 
self and the virtuous of my own sex, 
But all this was dust in the balance 
compared with the blessedness of 
being continually with Hereford, of 
feeling that whatever cloud might, for 
the present, overshadow my fame; the 
day would soon come when it would 
pass away, of believing that we were 
united beyond the power of man to 
separate us. I cared not for the 
slights of former friends, for the exul- 
tation of rivals and enemies ; my world 
was beside me; the being of m 

choice, the husband of my heart. He 
heaped upon me jewels and splendid 
dresses, and all the toys and baubles 
that are supposed to be precious in 
the eyes of woman. To me their 
chiefest value was, that they were his 
gifts; my only pleasure in displaying 
them was because it was his will that 
I should do so, Yes; for the six 
months, during which, calumny and 
malice were wreaking their bitterest 
rage upon me, with but one being to 
love, and he the one for whose sake 
my name was blackened and my con- 
duct reviled; for that six months I 
was so intensely happy that I question 
if the fairest and proudest bride in the 
land, courted by all, and surrounded 
with admiring friends and approving 
relatives, could have matched her hap- 
piness with mie. 

Mine is a wretched history. I 
sicken even now to recal the events 
that followed that delirious dream of 
joys. First came unfounded jealousy 
or ils appearance, then mutual re- 
proaches and upbraidings laid the 
foundations of a violent quarrel, which 
terminated in the desertion of Here- 
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ford; for such it proved, though he 
professed to proceed on business to 
the continent. Still I knew not the 
extent of my misery ; still I believed 
myself his wedded wife ; but I forbore 
to proclaim the truth ; for I could not 
endure the thought of injuring him. 
And I hoped that when the necessity 
for secresy ceased to exist, and I was 
permitted to acknowledge myself his 
wife, we should meet again and yet 
be happy. Weeks and months passed 
by, and I heard nothing of Hereford ; 
and still no change took place in my 
circumstances. I lived in the strictest 
seclusion, for I determined that he 
should have no cause of complaint 
against me, and I conducted myself 
with a propriety which astonished 
every one, and which my peculiar 
case rendered it extremely difficult for 
me to observe. I was at first perse- 
cuted with letters containing offers to 
which I can only allude, but sufficiently 
tempting to one in my supposed situ- 
ation. The first of these I rejected 
indignantly, the rest I treated with 
silent contempt. Though Hereford 


had forsaken me, he had not left me 
without such a provision as added to 
the fruit of my own exertions, was 
more than sufficient for my every want. 


Life seemed stripped of its fairy hues 
and exstatic bliss; yet I sorrowed not 
as one who has no hope; for I trusted 
that time might yet restore my name, 
fame, and much, if not all, the happi- 
ness that [ had lost. I was calm and 
hopeful, for I kuew not the extent of 
my desolation. 

I was startled from this inactivity 
of feeling by the news of my father's 
death. He had left an immense pro- 

erty behind him, independent of the 
family estates, and this I understood 
was divided between his two younger 
sons and his only surviving daughter, 
Amy. So I was told the will was 
worded, and he must have thought me 
dead, or wished that the world should 
think so. 

I was seized with a feverish desire 
to re-visit my old home. My father 
had vowed I should re-enter it no 
more ; but it was his no longer, and I 
resolved, that come what might, I 
would see it again. “ But they shall 
not know me,” I thought in the bitter- 
ness of my heart ; “ at present I could 
only bring distress and disgrace upon 
them. Nevertheless I will look on 
my birthplace; and the day may yet 
come when I shall return there proudly 
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with a vindicated fame, and a joyous 
heart.” 

Seven years had passed since I left 
that well-known mansion; and now I 
stood within sight of it again, so dis- 
guised by a deep, mourning dress, and 
so altered by anxiety and sorrow, 
that there was little chance of my 
being recognised. I stood amidst the 
trees, of which every bough was fami- 
liar to me ; I opened the wicket that I 
had unlatched with such a trembling 
hand seven years before; there was 
the green path where my elastic step 
had scarcely marked the dew on the 
morning of my flight; and my life 
ever since that morning seemed a 
dream. A sudden conviction of the 
reality of the = darted over my 
mind. Surely I had only just stolen 
out through the library window to 
muse under the old oaks, the oaks 
that looked as if not a leaf had fallen 
since I left them. I sat down and 
wept such a flood of bitter, burning 
tears as surely never can burst from 
the heart more than once in a life 
time ! 

I was startled by the light touch of 
a hand on my shoulder; I looked up 
and beheld a form and face, the very 
image of what mine had been seven 
years before. I was puzzled about my 
own identity; I felt for a moment as if 
reason were forsaking me. But a 
sweet svothing voice spoke gently to 
me, and inquired what ailed me, and 
why I wept so sadly. I murmured 
that I was a stranger, an unhappy 
stranger, and that overcome by fatigue 
and sorrow, I had sat down to rest, 
and I prayed pardon for my intrusion. 
Oh, how I longed in that hour to fall 
on her neck and make myself known 
like the exiled patriarch of old; for I 
felt that lovely being was my own only 
sister Amy. But I forbore; I re- 
membered my resolution, and I resisted 
the entreaties of that dear sister, that I 
would come into the house and rest, 
and take refreshment. I did suppress 
the words of love and agony that were 
rising to my lips, I bade my throbbing 
heart be still, and bowing deeply I 
withdrew from her presence without 
daring to look back upon her. 

The next day I was again in Lon- 
don, and the following upon a bed of 
sickness, from which I did not arise 
for weeks. Reason had totully de- 
serted me, and I raved of L—— Hall 
and my beautiful sister incessantly. 
I recovered very slowly. I left town 
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and took up my temporary abode in a 
uiet village on the southern coast. 
ealth and strength gradually re- 

turned ; and I was enabled to amuse 

myself by reading and working alter- 
nately. One day I chanced to take 
up a newspaper which accidentally 
came in my way; and the very first 
aragraph that met my eyes made my 
eart stand still, and filled me with 
unutterable consternation. It stated 
that “the gallant and accomplished 

Captain Hereford, only son of Sir 

Charles Hereford, of Hereford House, 

was shortly to lead to the altar Miss 

, the only daughter of the late 

George L , Esq., of L—— Park. 

The agony, the measureless horror 

that rushed over my mind I cannot 

describe. I looked at the date of the 
paper; it was more than a fortnight 
old ; what if the intelligence had come 
too late! One thing alone seemed 
clear to me; an effort must be made 
for my sister's preservation. In an 

hour I was on the road to L ° 

There were sounds of rejoicing and 
signs of festivity in my native village, 
as my carriage with its foaming horses 
rattled through the narrow straggling 
street. There were flags displayed 
from the windows, and groups of peo- 
ple in their holiday apparel were 
thronging to the green, where was 

stationed a band of music. But I 

paused not to inquire the meaning of 

these indications. J ordered the pos- 
tilion to drive on to L Park ; and 
as we entered the grounds I suw that 
the road to the house was thronged 
with carriages. I sprung from the 
chaise in desperation, rushed past the 
crowd and up the steps, and confronted 

Hereford in the very act of bearing 

away his bride from the’ farewell em- 

braces of her friends. “Stay, stay,” 

I cried, wildly; “ Amy, my sister 

Amy! I am his wife, his own wife, he 

cannot deny it, he cannot marry 

another. I could utter no more, but 
sank insensible at their feet, 
- * 


From the 


And this was my doing! 
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window of my chamber on the day 
after my consciousness returned, I saw 
the long, mournful procession and the 
white plumed hearse that bore to the 
tomb of our fathers, her who had been 
so lovely and beloved, who but for me 
and my early follies and later rashness 
might have been still living, a ha py 
wife, and who might by God's blessing, 
have been made in time, the honoured 
instrument to win a sinner from the 
error of his ways. It was I who had 
staid for ever the beatings of that 
happy heart, who had quenched the 
light in those smiling eyes. Well, 
she was at rest. She never knew the 
witherings of slow, wasting anguish, 
the gradual dispersing of her dream 
of bliss. Her sorrow was heavy ; but 
it was brief; I, her sister, had broken 
her heart, and wherefore? To prove 
myself in truth the vile being that the 
world had called me; to find that [ 
had no legal right to the name of wife ; 
that I had been deceived, and cheated, 
and betrayed, The marriage that had 
been imposed on my ignorance was 
an illegal one ; I was not even believed 
when I asserted that I had been fully 
persuaded of its validity ; and I found 
myself stripped of my last hope and 
consolation, and rejected and disowned 
on every side. 

Once more I left the home of my 
childhood, an outcast and a wanderer, 
I chose the continent as a residence ; 
for there 1 had less chance of encoun- 
tering those who had known me in 
former days than in my own country, 
But my strength is rapidly failing, and 
I know that my release is drawing 
nigh. To-night I rest at Calais, to- 
morrow I shall return to England, for 
I feel that it will be a consolation 
to think that my ashes shall sleep 
amongst English dust. To you, kind 
friend, I consign this record of my 
sorrows and sins, I attempt no excuse, 
I plead but little palliation; and yet I 
trust to be gently judged by those who 
read these pages. I have sinned hea- 
vily, and I have suffered sorely. It is 
just and right that it should be so! 
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ENGLAND VERSUS POPERY,. 


GREAT PROTESTANT DEMONSTRATIONS IN MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. 


We rejoice to see that the Protestant 
fecling of the empire is awake; and 
that ministers will not be suffered to 
perpetrate their atrocities in the cabi- 
net, without provoking the reclamation 
of an indignant people. Manchester 
has nobly done its duty. — Liverpool 
has nobly done its duty. The good 
men and true, in these great marts of 
commerce and manufactures, have as- 
sembled, in thousands, to listen to the 
spirit-stirring eloquence of the great 
champions of pure religious truth and 
sound Conservative principles, which 
were never in more perilous danger ; 
and they have not separated without 
bearing their testimony aguinst changes 
and promotions, which bear upon them 
the stamp of profligate incapacity, or 
reckless daring, hitherto altogether un- 
exampled. 

That a man who stood at the bar of 
the House of Lords asa culprit, ac- 
cused of malversation of office in his 
conduct in the administration of the 
Irish Government, such as, in the bet- 
ter times of the constitution, would 
have brought down upon him pains and 
penalties ; and, in the mind of every 
reflecting and impartial man, convicted, 
even by the showing of his own wit- 
nesses, of the weightiest of the charges 
upon which he was arraigned, should, 
as soon as parliament ceased to sit, 
be promoted to the most influential 
office in the empire, an office which 
gives him a sweeping controul over the 
church, the magistracy, and the admi- 
nistration of justice, is, surely, an expe- 
riment upon public forbearance, the 
boldest and the most audacious that 
ever was made; and indicates, fully, 
the degree to which ministers calculate 
upon the backwardness and timidity of 
Conservatives to call them to account 
for their misdeeds, and the increased 
earnestness of the popish and radical 
party, to sustain them in the threaten- 
ing attitude which they have assumed 
against all that is sacred or valuable in 
the empire. 

The appointment of Mr. Shiel tu the 
office of privy councillor, and Mr. 
Wyse to that of lord of the treasury, 
is a pledge respecting their designs 
against the church, which must be al- 
together satisfactory to those who are 
leagued for its overthrow, and who 
have hitherto moved heaven and earth 


for its destruction; nor will any thing 
which the popish and infidel party in 
this country can do be wanting to sus- 
tain in office the abandoned men, who 
have thus, literally, for the emoluments 
of office, sold themselves to work both 
political and moral evil ; and by whose 
continuance in power the ruin of Eng- 
land is more sure to be accomplished, 
than by the immediate ascendancy 
of more ostensibly desperate men, 
who would be more direct in their 
aims, but less plausible in their preten- 
sions. 

Well then, is it, for the weal of 
England, that that supineness and indif- 
ference upon which ministers calcu- 
lated, is, at present, no where to be 
found ; and that the sentiments of the 
speakers, at the meetings to which we 
have above adverted, have met witha 
response in the bosom of every Con- 
servative inthe empire? Nor is the 
indignation less deep, because it is not 
loud, which swells at the prospect of the 
ruin and misery which must be brought 
upon this great nation if the present 
guilty and contemptible holders of of- 
fice, though not possessors of power, 
should be much longer inflicted upon 
us. There is a sentiment of loyalty 
which animates the bosom of every 
true hearted Conservative, which for- 
bids the utterance of any strong re- 
monstrance which might wound the 
feelings of our youthful Queen. We 
so habitually reverence the sovereign, 
that we can, with difficulty, be brought 
to speak or to act strongly against 
views or principles towards which she 
is represented to entertain fond though 
pernicious predilections; and thus, 
while the enemies of the monarchy, 
or the desperate men who must act as 
the enemies of the monarchy in order 
to retain their ill-gotten power, feel no 
scruple in abusing the mind of the so- 
vereign for their own purposes, and to 
her undoing, the friends of the mo- 
narchy so venerate the sacredness of 
that majesty “that doth hedge a king,” 
that they can with difficulty be in- 
duced even to murmur their discontent, 
when, by the contrivance of evil coun- 
cillors, the monarchy itself is endan- 
gered. 

We are, therefore, not to estimate 
the determination of the Conservatives 
to resist the designs of evil duers, by 
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the loudness or vehemence of their de- 
nunciations. The greatest depth of 
feeling, and the utmost steadfastness of 
principle, is yet compatible with a tone 
of mildness, with “a modest stillness 
and humility,” of which the lovers of 
peace and order will find it difficult to 
divest themselves, even under circum- 
stances the most alarming. Their 
opinions and sentiments will, as they 
ought, be shown more by acts than by 
words. They well know that by im- 
proving the representation in the House 
of Commons alone, can they, avert 
the coming dangers. And as this is 
only to be done by attention to the 
registries, all true-hearted friends of 
the monarchy will be up and doing in 
the preliminary contest, which must, 
in its results, either confirm the power, 
or seal the doom of an unprincipled 
administration. Already, the feeling 
and the determination of the people 
have been felt by ministers in quarters 
where it was least expected. Cam- 
bridge, we may be well assured, would 
not have been vacated by Lord Mount- 
eagle, could government have seriously 
apprehended that he would have found 
a successor in Mr. Manners Sutton ; 
nor would Poulet Thomson have been 
sent to play his “ fantastic tricks” in 
the Canadas had ministers entertained 
a notion of the narrow escape of their 
seat for that place being taken forcible 
possession of by Sir George Murray. 
They were saved there by a rally ex- 
traordinary of the Quakers. That 
peaceful body had determined to re- 
main neutral, until they saw the Con- 
servative candidate at the head of the 
poll, when they changed their mind, 
and came forward in a body to support 
the destructive Socinian. But it is sa- 
tisfactory to know that they will not 
be able to enact such a part again with 
the same result, and that nothing but a 
most culpable supineness, (which the 
recent meeting gives us no reason to 
apprehend,) can prevent the trium- 
phant success of the good cause at the 
next election. 

These are but a few of the signifi- 
cant hints which have taught the go- 
verninent that their only hope of safety 
lies in courses that are allied to despe- 
ration. Office they are determined to 
hold; and how could they calculate 
upon the tenure of it for one single 
hour, if they were cast off by the Ra- 
dical faction. Therefore it is that they 
are wise in their generation, in concili- 
ating “by all appliances and means 
to boot” the power of O'Connell and 
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the priests in this country, and that of 
Joseph Hume, and the Radicals, infi- 
dels, and political dissenters, in the 
other. Without them, they could not 
stand for a single moment ; and they 
had, in truth, no option but to relin- 
quish office, or to cast off all shame, 
and proclaim themselves identified in 
principle with the fomenters of colo- 
nial rebellion, and the thorough-going 
advocates of a repeal of the union, 
Upon the utter want of principle ma- 
nifested by many of their old Whig 
supporters, they, no doubt, still caleu- 
late ; and hope that their alliance with 
them will not be dissolved even by 
their open confederacy with men of 
such extreme opinions that they can 
be scarcely designated as other than 
covert traitors. How fara judicious 
dispensation of the good things at their 
disposal may act as flappers to the 
consciences of these men, and cause 
them still to slumber on in blind secu- 
rity , oblivious of the perils, both fo. 
reign and domestic, by which we are 
on every side beset, remains to be seen, 
We would fain hope better things of 
them. We would fain hope that the 
great majority of them will now see 
that the time has come, when they 
must no longer halt between two opi- 
nions, No fatuity can prevent them 
seeing that there now remains but one 
hope for England ; and that, if the ves- 
sel of state be not anchored, firmly, in 
sound Conservative principles, it must 
be drifted, by the rising surges of an 
infidel Radicalism, over the precipice 
of revolution. What then, are they 
disposed to do? Will they take coun- 
cil from their own corruption, and ac- 
cept the bribe, or be deluded by the 
representations, of government, to be 
aiding and assisting in measures utterly 
at variance with their recorded convic- 
tions? Or, will they act upon those 
better instincts, of which we would 
fain believe many of them conscious, 
and, flinging party feeling to the winds, 
become like old Burdett, as distin- 
guished for their resistance to popular 
tyranny, as they might have been, in 
former times, to what they fancied to 
be, on the part of the crown, uncon- 
stitutional encroachment? It is for 
them to decide between disgrace and 
honour, as concerns themselves ; and 
between safety and ruin, as concerns 
their country. But no. We will not 
believe that the destinies of the coun- 
try are, even in the preseat nearly bal- 
lanced state of parties, altogether in 
their hands. Upon the Conservatives 
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themselves, we would evain and again 
impress it, our salvation as a nation 
must depend ; and if they but do their 
duty like men, we care not who may 

rove knaves or traitors. Let, there- 
fore, the old Whigs, if so they are 
minded, take their places in the rear 
of Hume, O'Connell, and the Radicals, 
and aid in the movement which has for 
its object a more extensive predomi- 
nance of republican institutions. We 
fear them not, as long as the enlight- 
ened Protestantism of the empire is 
wide awake, and, with a full view of 
their perils and difficulties, the battle- 
cry of the Conservatives is, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 
But let the Conservatives be remiss at 
this important crisis, and all, indeed, is 
lost. The combination of infidels, 
profligates, destructives, and papists, 
must prevail, and the downfall of the 
formost nation in the world be the con- 
sequence of their unhallowed machina- 
tions. 

Nor let it be supposed that we regard 
the whole of the party, or of the com- 
bination of parties, to whom we are op- 
posed, as wickedly and irreclaimably 
bent upon evil courses. Nosuch thing. 
We believe them, for by far the greater 
part, to consist of honest, though mis- 
tuken, men. As applied to merely 
human concerns, we are no maintainers 
of the corruption of human nature. 
In divine, and spiritual concerns it is, 
undoubtedly, true, that man has de- 
parted very far from his original righte- 
ousness, and that the lowest depth of 
self-abasementis the only proper ground 
upon which he can take his stand, when 
he becomes a supplicant for pardon to 
the throne of grace. As a spiritual 
and immortal creature, there is a na- 
tural repugnance to the self-renounc- 
ing courses which he is called upon 
to enter, if he would copy the example 
of his Lord and Master. There is a 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit. 
The things which he would, those he 
does not; the things which he would 
not, those he does. All this is true of 
man, in relation to his eternal interests ; 
as was, indeed, to a considerable ex- 
tent, recognised by the enlightened 
heathen, when he said, “ video meliora, 
proboque ; deteriora sequor.” But no 
such truth is predicable of man, in his 
relation to the present world, with re- 
spect to the things of which he has been 
emphatically pronounced to be “ wise 
in his generation.” In mere political 
matters it often happens that there is 
no natural opposition between what is 
Vou. XIV. 
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right in itself and what is personally 
agreeable. And when wrong coufses 
are pursued, itis much more frequently 
from error of judgment than from per- 
versity of disposition, or depravity of 
heart. We therefore never yet met 
an honest man who had been perverted 
to radicalism, of whom we did not en- 
tertain good hope, that, sooner or later, 
he would be led to see his errors ; and 
innumerable are the instances in which 
our anticipations have, in the amplest 
manner, been realised. Time, favour- 
ing opportunities, a somewhat better 
knowledge of the leaders of their own 
party, a freer intercourse with ours, 
ave contributed, gradually, to the 
softening of prejudice, and the im- 
planting of better convictions; until, 
in process of time, the virulent partizan 
of democracy and revolution has been 
changed into the strenuous defender of 
social order; and some of the very 
staunchest adherents of sound conser- 
vative policy have been thus won 
over from the ranks of its bitterest 
enemies. 

To the scornful and contumelious 
tone, therefore, which is too frequently 
used towards the masses who differ 
from us, we are utterly opposed. Their 
leaders, indeed, in most instances, de- 
serve the very worst which can be said 
ofthem. They are, for the most part, 
needy adventurers, or desperate traders 
upon the unsuspecting credulity of 
those who are their dupes. But not 
so the masses who are so often influ- 
ericed by them to act to their own un- 
doing. These, however mistaken, are 
actuated by honest intentions. They do 
not pursue what is wrong, in defiance 
of what they know to be right; but it 
is from a fixed belief in the rectitude of 
their opinions, that they are induced 
to persevere in what are destructive 
courses, Let us, therefore, only illu- 
minate their judgments, and we do a 
great deal to correct the obliquity of 
their conduct. It is not, as in the case 
of moral evil, where there is an instinct 
in opposition to the rule of right ; a law 
in our members at variance with the 
law in our minds, There is nothing 
which leads the generality of men to 
prefer bad government to good go- 
vernment, knowing them to be such; 
but much the contrary. And when, 
therefore, we convince the under- 
standings of the radicals that con- 
duct which they have been encou- 
raged to adopt is that which must lead 
to results the very opposite of those 
which they were taught to expect, our 
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readers may rely upon it that there 
will be a falling off from their cause pre- 
cisely in proportion to the extent of 
such convictions. 

If we looked for an instance illus- 
trative of the truth of the position here 
advanced, we could not find one more 
to the purpose than the great Protes- 
tant meeting which was held at Brigh- 
ton in (we believe) 1835. That town 
was then the very focus of radicalism ; 
and it was determined by the radical 
leaders, by a bold stroke, to defeat the 
intentions of the Protestants, and to 
convert the meeting to a purpose the 
very opposite of that for which it was 
convened. With this view, by means 
of forged tickets, they, in great num- 
bers, pre-occupied the place of meeting ; 
and when the Protestant chairman, 
Lord Teignmouth, made his appear- 
ance, he was with great violence set 
aside, and a strong partizan on the 
other side placed in the chair. Every 
thing seemed to have succeeded ac- 
cording to their wishes, when Doctor 
O'Sullivan presented himself to the 
notice of the assembly, and claimed, as 
an accused individual, in common justice, 
to be heard. He was heard, although 
with many interruptions, for nearly 
three hours ; and such was the effect 
which his able and honest statement 
produced on this hostile audience, that 
many who went to the meeting with 
feelings of bitterest prejudice against 
him and his cause, were convinced of 
their errors ; and it was with no small 
difficulty the managers of the radicals 
were enabled to pass some feeble de- 
precatory resolutions, by which the 
object of those who called the meeting 
was, at the moment, defeated. But 
what was the effect of this day's pro- 
ceedings, when the statements which 
were then put forth had time to work 
in the minds of the people? Let the 
ensuing election of town councillors 
tell, when the Conservative party so 
signally triumphed, and when the very 
individual who had been thrust into 
the chair, to the exclusion of Lord 
‘Teignmouth, was ignominiously re- 
jected, 

Why do we allude tothis? Is it for 
the purpose of magnifying the prodi- 
gious effort of reasoning aud cloquence 
by which the reverend speaker was on 
that occasion distinguished ? No. But 
for the purpose of pointing out the 
honesty which was at the bottom of 
the most desperate radicalism; and 
proving, by indisputable facts, that 
we have only to treat men as rational 


creatures, when their political interests 
are concerned, in order, in a great ma- 
jority of instances, to make them good 
subjects. 

We freely acknowledge that there is 
a certain amount of unredeemed scoun- 
drelism, which cannot be turned to 
good by any reclaiming or humanizing 
process with which we are acquainted, 
The wretches who trade upon popular 
delusion, and who, if deprived of their 
present occupation of misleading the 
yublic mind by a system of “ enormous 
lying,” must hang or starve, cannot be 
easily induced, by any presentation of 
virtuous or honourable motives, to desist 
from their pernicious endeavours to 
make proselytes to infidelity and sedi- 
tion. Upon such, therefore, we well 
know that it is altogether useless to ex- 
pendargument. They areliterally given 
overtoareprobatemind. Butthey bear, 
happily, but a small proportion to the 
masses whom they are permitted to 
leaven with their pernicious counsel, 
and amongst whom they have, hitherto, 
with too much impunity, been suffered 
to disseminate their pernicious misre- 
presentations. They are not more in 
number, as compared with the popula. 
tion, than the Eions who adorn our 
gibbets or tenant our jails. And we 
ascribe it altogether to Conservative 
remissness, that they have been per- 
mitted, hitherto, to work so much un- 
mixed evil. Had we fully done our 
duty, their occupation would have, long 
ago, been gone. But, owing partly to 
the persuasion that lies will always re- 
fute themselves ; and partly, to that 
timidity and backwardness which has 
always characterised the defenders, as 
contrasted with the assailants, of our 
institutions, they hare been suffered to 
go about in the political world like 
the roaring lion of whom we read in 
Scripture, when it only required a vi- 
gorous determination, and a word of 
power, to consign them to their own 
place. This must no longer be. A 
mendacious press must no longer be 
permitted to drug the minds and to 
debauch the consciences of the people. 
The conservative ability of the country 
must be alert and indefatigable, not 
only for the instruction of those who 
are numbered in its ranks, but of the 
myriads who are only not numbered in 
its ranks, because of the manner in 
which they have been abandoned to 
the misdirection of miscreants who 
can only live in the atmosphere of fraud 
and delusion. The people, we repeat 
it, whatever they may be led to think 
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or to do, always mean well. And this 
is confessed by the enemy ; for it is 
only by acting upon their virtuous igno- 
rance that he hopes to prevail upon 
them to adopt his views. [tis only by 
inducing them to believe that the cause 
of ultra-democracy is the cause of out- 
raged liberty, that the enemies of our 
civil and social institutions are enabled 
to recruit their ranks with the numbers 
by whom they are rendered powerful. 
It is only by persuading religious minds 
that the voluntary principle is that 
which, if adopted universally, would be 
most conducive to the spread of virtue 
and religion, that the partizans of such 
an opinion have been made to multiply 
to an extent that renders them formida- 
ble to the church. Are these errors, 
or are they truths? If the latter, 
let them go on and prosper. We our- 
selves, we write in all sincerity, would 
not, in such a case, despair of being 
infected with the divine contagion. If 
the former, is not our course plain ? 
What have we to do but to make 
known the truth? And is it not mo- 
rally certain that in proportion as we 
disabuse the blinded partizans of 
voluntaryism and radicalism of the er- 
rors by which the *y have been misled 
that we must take them out of the hands 
of their democratic masters. In the 
mean time, let us furnish the latter with 
a few lines of recommendation, by 
which no doubt, they will feel highly 
honoured, while we express our regret 
that they did not themselves hear them 
as they came from the lips of the Rev. 
Hugh M‘Neile. By those who wer: 
fortunate enough to have been present 
at the great Protestant meeting which 
was held at the Ainphitheatre in Li- 
verpool, on Friday the 4th of October, 
they will be for ever remembered :— 


“There is, I grieve to say, another 
class of persons, a small and I trust di- 
minishing, but still a noisy with 
whom we can have no ‘ai iscussion. From 
these we have nothing to anticipate, 
cept the honour of wilful misrepresen- 
tation and virulent abise. Sir, I must 
throw mysclf on your indulgence and 
that of this meeting, while I saya few 
painful but necessary words concerning 
this waspish section of the community. 
They seem to me utterly incapable of 
comprehending what Christian patriotism 
means, Christian patriotism, the most 
touching, and next to the love of God in 
Christ, the noblest passion of the human 
heart; the love, the undying love, of 
that country which protected the crad)es 
of our infancy, and encloses the ashes of 
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our fathers—the happy scene of child- 
hood, when all was hope and joy; when 
innocence was in every heart, and plea- 
sure in every eye; when every smile was 
bliss, and every thought was buoyant rap- 
ture; when a father’s benignant encoue 

ragement, a mother’s affectionate em. 
brace, a sister’s softening and humanising 
companionship, conveyed to the ripening 
character indelible impressions of philan- 
thropy, associated for ever with the walks, 
the trees, the rivers, the mountains, 
amongst which the gentle influences 
twined themselves around the soul. 
Christian patriotism! the holy romance 
of sensibility and virtue. 


“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land— 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand.” 


Yes, sir, there are men who seem utterly 
incapable of any approach towards | 
sacred emotions, and who, measuring the 
possibilities of the human heart by the sor- 
didness of their own experience, ascribe, 
upon decumentary evidence, which 
it would be fatuity to disregard, but 
without proof, without evidence, with- 
out the slightest reason, to others, all the 
baseness to which they feel addicted them- 
Such men are the pests of so- 
ciety, infecting where they move, and 
poisouing where they repose. Advocates 
tor liberty, with loud professions, they 
practically erect themselves into a star- 
chamber of ceusorship, and pronounce 
every one corrupt, ignorant, bigotted, 
who dares to differ from their dogmas. 
There is nothing too low for their praise, 
or too high for their abuse. There is no 
safety from characters, except in 
open, uncompromising hostility. A pros 
fession of friendship from them would be 
but a prelude to treachery, Oh! sir, it 
is an instructive lesson, and the moral of 
it should sink deep into every heart, that 
such characters invariably inflict more 
Jasting injury upon themselves than upon 
any others. Let no man be weak enough 
to imagine that when he has tampered 
with his conscience, and made his sin- 
cerity a sacrifice to his interest or his 
party spirit, he can stop short when he 
pleases, and at any stage of his criminal 
career: for, such is the mysterious con- 
stitution of our being, at once retributive 
and merciful, under the eye of Him whose 
wisdom and whose will we may not ques- 
tion, that no man can contract and dilate 
at pleasure the puy il of Lis moral vision. 
Once begin to darken or invert this beau- 
teous orb of universal justice, and pres 
sently it ceases to present any obstacle in 
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the way of a downward, disastrous 
course, and loses the capacity of discern- 
ment between even the brightest and 
darkest colours of right and wrong. If 
we remit our exertions for our country 
until such men join us, or modify our ex- 
ertions until such men approve of us, ne- 
ver shall we conceive any thing of noble- 
ness, or accomplish any thing of value, 
Patiently acquiescing in the dark dispen- 
sations of Providence, which, for the 
present, render the existence of such cha- 
racters inevitable, and thankful that since 
they must needs be, we are happily en- 
titled to their abuse; I would only fur- 
ther say of them at present, that so long 
as, with conscious guilt and consequent 
cowardice, they skulk behind the mask of 
anonymous slander, and (except through 
their printers) irresponsible libel, they 
may be quietly and contentedly despised, 
and passed by with that mixture of mer- 
ciful humanity and incipient disgust, by 
which we are induced in our walks to 
withhold the foot which was ready to 
tread upon a reptile. But should they 
show themselves by name, within the pre- 
cincts of British civilization, they must 
be crushed. 


“ The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And charged perhaps with venon, that in- 
trudes, 

A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose—th’ alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, may die: 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so, when held within the proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence they range the air, 
Or take their pastime in the open field. 
There they are privileged.” 


Turning now, sir, from these blots upon 
the face of nature, these venomous re- 
membrancers of our fallen condition, I 
address myself to the question more im- 
mediately before this meeting.” 


Such is an outline of the character 
of the men, to whose pestilent instruc. 
tion whole masses of a Christian com- 
munity have been abandoned. Is it 
too much to say, that the very same 
sort of guilt which is contracted by 
those who poison their fellow-creatures 
by the introduction of opium, attaches 
to the venders of deleterious politics, 
by whom the public mind is distem- 


pered, and public morals undermined ? - 


And if the answer must be in the af- 
firmative, how is it possible that we 
ourselves can be divested of grave re- 
sponsibility, while we possess, but ne- 
glect to apply, the antidote, by which 
such monstrous evils might be pre- 
vented ? 


But if we should be careful to ex- 
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tend our influence over others, it no 
less becomes us to be circumspect in 
not multiplying the divisions amongst 
ourselves, At the great Manchester 
meeting, which preceded that at Li- 
verpool, the Rev. Mr. Stowel did much 
to diminish the usefulness of a very 
adinirable speech, by a very unneces- 
sary and ill-advised tirade against the 
writers of the Oxford Tracts. Whe. 
ther he was right or wrong in his ani- 
madversions, the topic was one which 
should not have been introduced upon 
such an occasion, and could only have 
tended to sow jealousies and divisions 
amongst a body to whom it was never 
more indispensable that they should be 
united, 

In Liverpool, a similar evil might 
have been the result of some equally 
ill-timed observations on the purt of 
the excellent chairman, if they had 
not, happily, been met and counter. 
acted by Dr. O'Sullivan, with a wisdom 
and an eloquence which carried with 
him the whole meeting. The follow. 
ing is but a very feeble and imperfect 
report of the living words of the reve- 
rend gentleman, who was placed in the 
very awkward predicament of being 
obliged to commence his speech with 
a disclaimer of some of the sentiments 
of the very respected individual who 
presided at the meeting :— 


«« And here, sir, I have to crave your 
indulgence and that of the meeting for 
some remarks not properly, perhaps, be- 
longing to the subject of my resolution, 
but called for by observations in that ad- 
dress from the chair, which was listened 
to with a delighted and deserved atten- 
tion. I speak, sir, of the opinions set 
forth in what are called the Oxford 
Tracts. If there be difference of opinion 
between us in this matter, as it is perhaps 
the only subject on which we are hkely 
to be divided, I will hope, for the many 
in which we are one, that you will hear 
me with indulgence; and I am, indeed, 
not without a hope that although, at first 
you may question the soundness of my 
views, you will find them, on fuller con- 
sideration, not objectionable. I would 
say, sir, with respect to the Oxford sys- 
tem—‘ Be of good cheer.’ We live in 
days when great principles are on their 
trial. The empire of the sword has had 
its hour, and seems to have passed away. 
We are living under the dynasty of opi- 
nion. In an age like this, it is surely 
well that all great principles which are 
entertained among men shall be plainly 
stated, and, when they are erronecus, 
shall be strongly and discreetly combated. 
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And there is such a controversy now. On 
the one side are eminent men, earnest to 
assert the pure succession of the church, 
lovers of antiquity, carrying their admi- 
ration so near the region of passion, that 
they will love the object of their venera- 
tion, even with itsdefects. On the other 
side are high men, also, lovers of truth, 
but so offended with the errors chargeable 
upon writers of ancient days, that they 
forget or disregard the claims of antiquity 
itself upon their respect and affection. 
Between the two parties the truth will 
be cleared and established. The lovers 
of antiquity will learn that that which 
they truly value is widely distinguished 
from the opinions and practices which an- 
cient men have recommended, and they 
will qualify their admiration. Those, on 
the other hand, who, in their zeal for the 
truth, slight the testimony of antiquity, 
because many false and superstitious no- 
tions shelter within it, will learn that, 
nevertheless, there was much important 
truth for which we are indebted to those 
who were under a holy direction in the 
olden time. And thus, by the lights re- 
flected from the one side and the other, a 
spectacle of wonder and thanksgiving and 
praise will be disclosed. We shall see 
erroneous opinions, unedifying practices, 
and gross and drivelling superstitions cir- 
culating among men ;—and distinct and 
exalted above them,—the authority of a 
saving faith—the authority of a creed. 
We shall see men, in their private capa- 
city—when under the government of 
their own will, extravagant, erroneous, 
and absurd—and these same men, all 
steadfast and self-controuled to guard the 
sacred deposit of the faith. We shall see 
them in their studies, and their discourses, 
and their books,too often savouring of what 
was light, and frigid, and fantastical ; and 
we shall then see them—these same men, 
assembling together to proclaim the para- 
mount authority of the formulary which 
contains the summary of saving faith, 
and admits neither error nor perplexity ; 
and we shall see them even abridging 
their own liberty, in order to protect 
against themselves this precious deposit. 
Surely, sir, this will be a gracious ‘and 
edifying spectacle ; and from the manner 
in which the controversy has been taken 
up, I strongly hope this spectacle will be 
realised, ‘Thankful then, deeply thank- 
ful should we be, that in his gracious pro- 
videuce the Lord has permitted those 
disputed opinions to be brought out at a 
time when the Christian world is suffi- 
ciently sensible of difficulty and danger 
to welcome their truth—and when Chris- 
tian knowledge and zeal are advanced 
enough and strong enough to combat 
successfully their errors, And now, sir, 
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thanking you and the meeting for their 


patience, I turn to the subject of the 
day.” 


And thus, we trust, will end any al- 
lusion to such topics, on occasions 
where they are so obviously irrelevant; 
or, if they should be again so intro- 
duced, we can only express a wish, 
that the introduction of them may be, 
in a similar spirit, wisely and discreetly 
reprehended. 

But let us follow Dr. O'Sullivan to 
the business of the day. This was, 
chiefly, to hear his masterly exposure 
of the defence set up for the Irish go- 
vernment, before the committee of the 
house of lords, upon the state of crime 
in Ireland. In Manchester he com- 
meuced his statement, in which, con- 
fining himself to Mr. Drummond's tes- 
timony, he clearly established the pro- 
flizate character of the Normanby ad- 
ministration. The Manchester Courier, 
a moderate and most ably conducted 
paper, thus describes the effect which 
he produced :— 


“ As Dr. O'Sullivan, in a speech that 
would have doue honour to the greatest 
statesman that ever lived, clearly proved, 
the people of this country have every- 
thing to apprehend from that dexterous 
shuffle between Lords Normanby and 
John Russell which placed the former in 
the home office. ‘The man who has nur- 
tured and encouraged popery in the sister 
isle in every imaginable way, and who 
has received a marquisate as the price of 
his treachery, is not exactly the sort of 
person to abandon an impious and sacri- 
legious work, because the scene of his 
labours happens to be changed from Dub- 
lin castle to Downing street. In Ireland 
my Lord Normanby was surrounded by 
cunning sycophants, who alternately 
played the bully or the pliant tool as his 
lordship’s temper and the tone of circum. 
stunces might suggest. He was sent to 
Ireland as the lieutenant of his sovereign, 
to govern that country on the principles 
of the ‘constitution in church and state, 
as by law established.’ He had scarcely 
found himself within the walls of the 
viceregal residence before he began openly 
to violate that branch of the established 
form of government which is its first as itis 
its highest and most sacred principle. His 
was the hand to sow the first seeds of a con- 
spiracy which had for its object the supre. 
macy of the pope and the subversion of 
Protestantism. Proud, imperious, vain 
and ambitious, he might possibly imagine 
himself the independent and enlightened 
representative of a liberal government, 
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with the absolute power to act as his in- 
clination and interest might dictate ; 
whilst, in point of fact, he stood there a 
titled automaton, subservient to the de- 
signs of his country's worst enemies. 
The charm was soon broken; and he 
found himself a wretched tool, employed 
in the work of undermining his country’s 
best interests. Did his noble blood fever 
and run riot through his veins at the hu- 
miliating discovery? Oh no; an appeal 
was made to his vanity, the ‘leprous dis- 
tilment’ of flattery was poured into his 
ears, he scouredthrough the country, pa- 
tronizing priestcraft and popery, throwing 
open the gaols, and releasing thrice-con- 
victed felons; thus rendering the lives 
and property of the people precarious, by 
interposing a violent effort of prerogative 
(questionable because abused) between 
the law and its victims. His return was 
scarcely less remarkable than his mad-cap 
expedition into the provinces. He aided 
the promotion and aggrandizement of the 
creatures of the vatican, suspended and 
superseded Protestant magistrates be- 
cause they had the firmness and patriot- 
ism to support constitutional principles, 
and otherwise promoted the dark conspi- 
racy to which he had given himself up. 
Thus, between the weakness and fury of 
his passions did he scarcely leave a mo- 
ment for reflection; except, indeed, when 
he was speculating upon the future re- 
ward of his treachery. On nearly all 
these points did Dr. O'Sullivan comment 
with a degree of force and perspicuity 
that have seldom been equalled, and cer- 
tainly never surpassed. In one view he 
has presented us with a picture of the 
social, political, and religious condition of 
Ireland, that must carry conviction to the 
mind of every one who is not steeled 
against proot, and lost in the lowest 
depths of prejudice. The rev. doctor 
completely proved the case of Ireland 
against the government. With such a 
digest of facts before us as is furnished by 
him, we cannot feel surprised that their 
present position should have roused and 
ergrossed the whole attention of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. We rather admire 
the pious zeal with which they assert 
their interest in the cause, than blame 
them for their seeming indifference about 
any other. When the first and vital 
principle of the constitution is invaded, 
minor grievances naturally Jose their 
force; and as they must depend for their 
adjustment in a great measure upon the 
maintenance of our settled form of go- 
vernment, we think the Protestants of 
Ireland have commenced their work in 
the right place.” 


The most plausible of Mr. Drum- 


mond’s positions, was founded upon 
returns of the state of crime in 1836~ 
7-8, compared with similar returns in 
1826-7-8; from which he would infer, 
that as crime, ostensively, has not 
greatly increased, the condition of the 
country is not much worse now than it 
was during the palmy days of a Peel 
and Wellington administration. But 
what is the true statement of the case ? 
The period referred to was one before 
the passing of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, when the disabilities were 
said to be a pereunial source of dis. 
turbance and disaffection. The parti- 
cular years chosen were those during 
which Pastorini’s prophecies were agi- 
tating the minds of the people, and the 
whole country was in a state of unex. 
ampled turbulence and commotion, as 
if in the hourly expectation of some 
mighty change. We all remember the 
simultaneous meetings ; and the scenes 
which were enacted at the Clare and 
the Waterford elections, “ Is there no 
allowance to be made for these things?” 
asks Dr, O'Sullivan, in estimating the 
amount of crime which prevailed du- 
ring those years which may be described 
as the agony of Ireland. But that is 
not all, In twenty-nine, the Relief 
Bill passed, which was represented as 
a panacea for ull our evils. Did that 
effect nothing towards the tranquilliza- 
tion of the country ? But that is not 
all. Then passed the Reform Bill; 
which, under the management of whig- 
radical rulers, handed over Ireland to 
the demagogues and the Roman Ca- 
tholie priests. No allowance to be 
made for this ? Was the public peace 
not promoted by all this conciliation ? 
But this is not all. The Orange insti- 
tution was represented as a never fuil- 
ing irritant, by which, as long as it ex- 
isted, the Roman Catholics must be 
perpetually provoked and _ insulted. 
Well, the Orange institution was dis- 
solved ; its processions were discon- 
tinued. No allowance to be made for 
that ? Is Ireland still to be as rife with 
disorder, as when that obnoxious insti- 
tution wus at its height, and each suc- 
ceeding year brought about offensive 
commemorations? But that is not all. 
The sources of crime which were to be 
found in party fights, have now been 
dried up ; and the government have 
become possessed of a_ stipendiary 
magistracy, and an armed police, com- 
pared with which, the means at the 
disposal of all former governments, were 
altogether inefficient and contemptible. 
And notwithstanding all this, shall it 
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be made a matter of boast that crime 
does not now greatly exceed what it 
was when the government of the coun- 
try was without these powerful aids, 
and obliged to contend with disaffec- 
tion and turbulence at such great dis- 
advantage? Yet what is the fact, as 
demonstrated by Mr. Drummond's re- 
turns? That there is, positively, an 
increase of crime, in most of the graver 
offences, and more particularly those 
which indicate seditious combination, 
during the haleyon days of the Nor- 
manby regime, when every incentive 
to turbulence had apparently been 
withdrawn, and government had be- 
come armed with a voltaic battery, (as 
Dr. O'Sullivan called it,) for the re- 
pression of crime, of the power of 
which, no combination in chemistry 
could furnish a suitable illustration ! 

Our space does not permit us, and, 
even if it did, the report would not 
enable us, to convey an adequate idea 
of the power and the felicity of Dr. 
O’Sullivan’s exposures of the manner 
in which the Normanby government 
tampered with the police, insulted the 
magistrates, and disparaged the admi- 
nistration of justice. Let the follow- 
ing suffice us a specimen of their pro- 
ceedings respecting police appoint- 
ments :— 


“« Already, sir, I have endeavoured to 
show, that in the case between the go- 
vernment and the landlords of Ireland, 
the government have, to the same extent 
as we have been enabled to examine the 
case, been found in error. They have not 
only abandoned their charge against the 
landlords, but have by their own witnesses, 
it may be said, disproved it. They have 
also confessed themselves, or shown them- 
selves, in error with respect to the amount 
of crime in Ireland. Their own returns 
show that it has augmented fearfully du- 
ring the period of their government. On 
the other hand it has been shown, that by 
their expressions towards landlords, and 
their conduct towards judges, jurors, and 
witnesses, they have appeared hostile to 
the rights of property and the adminis- 
tration of justice. I now proceed to con- 
sider their conduct towards the magistrates 
and police—that great force, for the ar- 
rangement and discipline of which they 
have claimed such praise from the nation. 
How has government conducted itself to- 
wards this great force? Has it been zeal- 
ous and watchful to ensure and promote 
its efficiency? Has it shown a due sense 
of the trust reposed in it by a generous 
Opposition? Indeed, to hear the manner 
in which government and its advocates 
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speak of the police force, one would ex- 
pect a care for it little less than supersti- 
tious. It seems the idol of our present 
rulers, We might almost expect to hear 
of some of those advocates discarding all 
complicated formularies of faith, as they 
have discarded the Bible from the schools, 
and summing up their faith in one com- 
prehensive proposition, ‘ We believe in 
the police” How have they acted to- 
wards this force so trusted in? It is said 
that they have made it the convenience for 
lodging some partisans and favourites, and 
that they have not been careful to protect 
it from being abused by the introduction 
of unworthy members. I do not mean to 
trouble you with many cases of this des- 
cription. I shall select a very few from 
the many which were offered to me, and 
choose those only in which government, 
by its organ, has pronounced an opinion, 
and explained the circumstances or the 
principles by which its conduct has been 
determined, I shall take them from Mr. 
Drummond’s evidence :— 

«*¢ You say you only heard a rumour that 
he had been concerned in smuggling ? 

‘ *¢ Just so. 

«Did you make inquiry for the purpose 
of ascertaining the fact when you heard 
the rumour ? 

‘« No, I did not. When it was men- 
tioned to me, I was told it was likely to be 
a subject of inquiry before this committee, 
and therefore I thought it as well that no- 
thing should be done until the result of 
that inquiry was known.’ 

«‘ The more massa call me, the more I 
won’t come. Mr. Drummond thought it 
likely the parliamentary committee would 
inquire about the matter, and therefore he 
thought it better to leave himself unable 
to answer. A satisfactory witness! But 
Mr. Drummond thought this the better 
course. It is not for us to impugn his 
judgment: it may have been the better 
course—better for the witness; but if bet- 
ter for the government that he came to de- 
fend, bad was that better—bad for the go- 
vernment—and bad, very bad for the for- 
saken individual upon whose reputation he 
seems to have pronounced the contemptu- 
ous sentence, the less that is known of him 
the better. 

« Are you aware of the appointment of 
aman of the name of Fitzgerald to the 
office of chief constable ? 

« Yes, 

« Was there any representation made to 
government of unfitness on his part ? 

«« There was. 

“ Did the government investigate the 
matter ? 

“A representation was made to the in- 
spector-general, which he brought to me, 
and I transmitted it, as a matter of course, 
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to Lord Morpeth, suggesting that those 
who had recommended Mr. Fitzgerald 
should be applied to in the first instance, 
to know what information they had to give 
on the subject. I then called Lord Mor- 
peth’s attention to the fact, that nothing 
had been heard respecting it ; to which he 
replied, that he had misunderstood the na- 
ture of the representation, thinking it was 
a complaint against the father of Fitz- 
gerald, and not the young man himself; 
and, as it was stated that the son had given 
perfect satisfaction in the constabulary, he 
saw no reason why he should question his 
appointment because of the alleged mis- 
conduct of his father. I then pointed out 
to Lord Morpeth that the complaint was 
against the individual who had been ap- 
pointed to the police; and his lordship 
directed the usual course to be followed, 
namely, that the complaint should be 
transmitted to the person complained of, 
in the first instance, and that he should 
make such observations upon the charge as 
he thought proper. This is the prelimi- 
nary step in all such cases, 

«Were the charges those of having 
suborned witnesses to commit perjury ? 

«The charge was something similar to 
that, but really I am not quite sure. I 
think it was a charge of having brought 
forward a false witness, or having brought 
forward a written testimony, knowing it to 
be false. It was a serious charge. 

«* What authority would Lord Morpeth 
have over the father, supposing the char- 
ges to be made against him, and not 
against the son? 

« None whatever against the father ; the 
party must have proceeded against him in 
any way the law enabled thera to do, 

« Was Fitzgerald, the chief constable, 
suspended when this complaint was laid 
before the government by the inspector- 
general ? 

« As I have mentioned, Lord Morpeth 
was not aware, in the first instance, that 
the charge was against the son. In the 
hurry of reading the letter he misunder- 
stood it. On the second representation, 
he learned that the complaint was against 
the son, and he immediately directed that 
letter to be sent to him for observation, I 
am not aware what answer has been re- 
ceived ; it was but a few days before 1 came 
away; I think only two days before I left 
Dublin.’ 

« And so, Lord Morpeth, in his hurry, 
imagined that a charge, preferred by the 
inspector of police against a constable, 
was intended for the constable’s father. 
One is curious to know by what process 
of reasoning the impetuous nobleman was 
hurried into such a conclusion. What the 
inspector of police had to do with the fa- 
thers of his subalterns, or what Lord Mor- 


peth had to do with them, Mr. Drummond 
appears unable to inform us. But all is 
to be ascribed to Lord Morpeth’s hurry, 
I wish we could recommend him to use 
the old adage, ‘A man of sense may be 
in haste—he can never be in a hurry.’ A 
man to whom the care of a troubled peo- 
ple is committed should not have hurry to 
plead as an excuse for neglecting his duty. 

« You state that it has been the custom 
not to appoint chief constables of police 
above thirty-five years of age, who never 
were in the police before ? 

“ Formerly there was no restriction as 
to age: then Lord Normanby restricted 
the appointment to the age of forty, and 
afterwards to thirty-five or thirty,—but I 
think thirty-five. 

“Are you aware of the appointment 
of a man of the name of Slattery, as 
chief constable of police, in January, 
1838 ? 

« Yes, I am. 

* Are you aware that the man is above 
the age of fifty ? 

«| am not aware how old he is, and I 
do not believe he was appointed since the 
regulation. 

«« He was appointed in May, 1838, ac- 
cording to the parliamentary returns. 

« Then I should think, at that time, the 
age to which appointments were restricted 
was forty ? 

«IT am not quite sure of the date at 
which those regulations were made ; they 
grew up by degrees, as the result of the 
experience. 

“ Was this Mr. Slattery brother to a 
Roman Catholic archbishop ? 

** He was. 

«Do you consider it advantageous to 
introduce into the police force persons so 
connected ? 

“1 do. 

«« Would you, under such circumstances, 
have considered his age a decided objec- 
tion? 

“I think it is so desirable to introduce 
a person so connected into the force, that, 
supposing the appointment rested with me, 
I should have been disposed to set aside 
the rule, with regard to age, in such a case.’ 

‘«« This case speaks for itself. A charge 
was preferred against a constable who was 
brother to a Roman Catholic bishop. 
The charge is duly investigated, that is, 
the accused party is informed of it, and 
being asked if he were guilty, he denies, 
and says that he will swear, if required, to 
his innocence. ‘ A clear case!’ cries Mr. 
Drummond. Causa finita est: ipse dizit. 
I take it for granted that the accuser had 
not a Roman Catholic bishop for his bro- 
ther. The sub-constable is above the age 
within which it was ruled by Lord Nor. 
manby himself that constables should be 
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chosen. But he was brother to a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and, in virtue of that sa- 
cred tie, rules must make way for his con- 
venience. I will not trouble you: with 
other specimens. You may gather from 
those which I have set before you some 
notion of the manner in which govern- 
ment patronage was exercised, and the 
peace-preser ving force of the country 
practised upon. If Lord Morpeth is in a 
hurry, or Mr. Drummond is not ; if Lord 
Morpeth think that a son has an undutiful 
father, or Mr. Drummond think that a par- 
liamentary committee wish to ask him a 
fair and necessary question, a reason is 
furnished for neglecting to inquire into the 
fitness of an officer. Oh, that some such 
hurry or such procrastination had inter- 
fered to befriend poor Patterson! If a 
Roman bishop appear, then is there a‘ nodus 
vindice dignus,’ or, ‘a vindex nodo dig- 
nus;’ the fastenings of the knottiest rules 
and obligations are loosed for him.” 


Surely all this is most important. 
Wise in their generation were the 
government scribes when they endea- 
voured to misrepresent, and mystify, 
and explain away, the damning facts 
by which their Appollyon stands con- 
demned, for a prostitution of the ex- 
tensive powers placed at his disposal, 
which could not, we believe, as yet, be 
attempted with impunity in any other 
part of the empire. Ireland was the 
country chosen for giving the initiative 
to that system of Popery and tyranny 
under which, ere long, the empire 
must groan, if it be not speedily ar- 


rested, “ Hrperimentum fit in corpore 
vii.” Such is the complimentary max- 


im, in accordance with which we are 
favoured with a preference, when pa- 
tronage is to be abused, or liberty 
outraged, or the free course of evan- 
gelical religion impeded. Let the 
people of England remember that the 
late attempt to force Popish chaplains 
into their prisons and _penitentiaries 
was preceded by a successful effort to 
introduce a similar practice into this 
country ; and that, too, under a Tory 
administration.* Let them remember 
that the Church Rate Bill, with which 
they themselves are now threatened, was 
preceded by asimilar bill which has been 
carried into effecthere. Letthem remem- 
ber that the meditated spoliation of their 
cathedrals, was preceded by the sup- 
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pression of ten bishopricks in Ireland. 
Let them remember that the national 
system of education, by which their 
population are to be parcelled out for 
religious instruction amongst Dissen- 
ters of every denomination, who are 
to be recognised by the state as stand- 
ing upon precisely the same level with 
the established clergy, was preceded 
by a similar system in this country, in 
which the education of the humbler 
classes has virtually been abandoned to 
the Roman Catholic priests. Let the 
people of England, we repeat, heed- 
fully remember these things. They 
were indifferent enough as long as we 
alone were concerned, and ready 
enough to say, “ Ye are turbulent— 
ye are unreasonable—ye are seditious,” 
when we cried aloud against the mea- 
sures by which our church was plun- 
dered, and darkness substituted for light 
in the education of our people. But 
they now find that the iniquities which 
they passively countenanced, have only 
established a principle from which they 
must be sufferers themselves, unless, 
by a vigorous effort, they shake off 
the incubus of a profligate ministry, 
who can only exist as long as they are 
obedient to the behests of the patrons 
of infidelity, and the promoters of re- 
volution. Let them, therefore, hence- 
forth, act upon the principle of “ odsta 
principis.” Let them regard Ireland 
as the nursery of pernicious measures, 
which, bye and bye, when they have 
come to a pestilent maturity, are to be 
transplanted amongst themselves. Let 
them be well convinced that they can 
never permit any such measure tu take 
root in the one country, without incur- 
ring the danger of having it adopted 
in the other ; and that when they have 
once admitted the principle, it is too 
late to reclaim against the practice. 
Had Normanby been exposed, as he 
should have been, at an early period 
of his Irish misgovernment, and had 
the public mind in England been pro- 
perly awakened to the unconstitutional 
courses upon which he had entered, he 
never would have had the temerity to 
outrage public opinion as he afterwards 
did ; or, his career would have been 
cut short by one of those overwhelm- 
ing demonstrations of indignant feeling 
which could not have been resisted. 





* We believe that Lord Maryborough 








was Chief Secretary in Ireland when the 
measure aboye referred to passed into a law. 


But this is to be said for him, 


that the disabling statutes were then in force; and it was the desire of his lordship 
and others to give to Roman Catholics every indulgence short of emancipation, 
They were not aware that an important principle was compromised in thus invading 
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With respect to the conduct pur- 
sued towards the Conservatives, as 
contrasted with that observed towards 
the Radical magistracy, Dr. O’Sul- 
livan’s statement is most powerful. 
QOur readers remember the manner in 
which Colonel Verner was insulted 
and cashiered, for a toast given at-a 
private dinner to which he invited his 
constituents after the last Armagh 
election. The toast was “ The Battle 
of the Diamond,” being an allusion to 
an affray between the loyal men of 
Tyrone and the traitorous association 
of Defenders, in which the latter were 
signally defeated. Well, now for the 
even-handed justice of the Normanby 
government. It was officially reported, 
by a stipendiary magistrate, Captain 
Vignoles, that Mr. O'Connell, at a 
public dinner in Carlow, used words 
of a most seditious character, being a 
direct exhortation to the shedding of 
blood. What was the conduct of the 
men who expelled Colonel Verner 
from the magistracy for toasting “ The 
Battle of the Diamond ?” 


« A severe letter to Mr, O'Connell ? 
Was such a letter sent? No; nota 
line, gentle or censorious, Not a line. 
Mr. O'Connell shared in the hospitali- 
ties of the Castle; and before he ap- 
peared at the Vice-regal table all that 
he was required to do was communicated 
to him in the form of a request, sent 
verbally through his son-in-law, Mr. 
Fitzsimon, and the result was a most un- 
satisfactory disclaimer. But it is better 
to let Mr. Drummond speak ;— 

«« In the course of Captain Vignoles’ 
evidence reference was made to the speech 
made by Mr. O'Connell, at a dinner at 
Carlow ; did you receive any information 
upon that subject, and was it brought to 
the notice of the Lord Lieutenant? It 
was brought under the notice of the 
Lord Lieutenant by Mr. Vignoles. I 
saw the Lord Lieutenant shortly after 
Mr. Vignoles had been with him, and he 
mentioned the circumstance to me, stat- 
ing what Mr. Vignoles had reported to 
him. 

«“ What did he state that he had re- 
ported ? That certain expressions had 
been attributed to Mr. O'Connell at the 
meeting at Carlow; very nearly the 
same words stated by Mr. Vignoles in 
his evidence. On that day the Lord 
Lieutenant had a large party of members 
of parliament to dine with him, and 
among them Mr. O'Connell had been in- 
vited ; and the Lord Lieutenant told me 
that an intimation must be made to Mr. 
O'Connell that such a statement had 
been conveyed to him, and that he must 
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have a disavowal by Mr. O'Connell of 
those expressions before his Excellency’ 
could receive him. Mr. O'Connell was 
out of town at the time, but I saw a re. 
lation of his, Mr. Fitzsimon, to whom I 
communicated the circumstance, and in 
the course of the afternoon I received 
this letter from Mr. O'Connell, which I 
placed in the hands of the lord lieute- 
nant. The words were stated by Mr. 
Clayton Browne more fully and dis. 
tinctly, and they were also given in a 
public report in the newspapers, 

“ Did the lord lieutenant state to you 
what were the words represented by 
Captain Vignoles, of which complaint 
was made? That I am not sure of; 
but I understood that the words reported 
by Mr. Vignoles were substantially the 
same as those used by Mr, Clayton 
Browne at the public meeting, 


“ Were these the words—‘ Men of 
Carlow, are you ready ?” The reply was, 
* Aye, aye,’ and there was a_ pause. 
Then these words were distinctly and 
solemnly spoken? ‘Iam the last man 
to recommend the shedding of one drop 
of blood ; but we have tried every means 
of obtaining our just rights, and they 
have failed ; we have no course left us 
now but that which I have hitherto de. 
precated—the shedding of blood. Blood 
must be shed!’ There was then another 
pause—a lengthened pause—and then 
came what follows :—‘ My reason for 
now saying that blood must be shed, is 
to prevent the shedding of blood ; for if 
your enemies again get into power, they 
will shed your blood.’ Are those the 
words, or tantamount to the words, 
which you called the attention of Mr. 
O'Connell to? My recollection is, that 
I called his attention to the words used 
by Mr. Clayton Browne, as having been 
reported in the newspapers. 


“ What newspaper is that in your 
hand? It is the Dublin Evening Post.’ 


“ Are the words that have been now 
read to you of the same import as those 
that were ascribed to Mr. C. Browne? 
I think so.’ 


« Such were the words ascribed to Mr. 
O'Connell. Here is his disclaimer :-— 


*¢ Merrion-square. 


“ My pear Sin—lI have seen a re- 
port ofa speech by Mr. Clayton Browne, 
at the meeting at the Lord Mayor's, and 
Tam asked to assure you that nothing 
can be more false than this version of my 
speech at Carlow. It bears no resem- 
blance to the truth. I would not conde- 
scend myself to contradict such misre- 
presentations, unless it were suggested to 
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me by others. I should never end else. 
« J have the honour to be, 
« Your very faithful servant, 
« Dante O'Connett. 

« Thomas Drummond, Esq., &c.” 

The committee was naturally desirous 
to ascertain the impression produced on 
Lord Normanby’s mind by a matter so 
grave as this; and the witness, Mr, 
Drummond, was questioned further :— 

« Did the Lord Lieutenant—as there 
was a declaration of Captain Vignoles 
that he had heard the words, with a pre- 
cise statement of what the words were— 
remark on Mr, O’Connell’s being only 
a general disclaimer of those words, 
without any specification whatever? We 
separated almost immediately. I had 
just time to put the letter into his hand, 
and heard nothing more on that day. 

«“ Mr. O'Connell, however, came to 
dinner? He did. 

«“ On the following day had you any 
communication with his Excellency on 
that subject ? I do not recollect any of- 
ficial communication the following day. 

“ Had you any further conversation 
with his Excellency on that subject? I 
had further conversation on the subject ; 
but I received no official directions, 

«“ Have you any recollection of the 
purport of the conversation you had 
with his Excellency ? The subject of our 
conversation would naturally be the in- 
discretion, to say the least of it, of ut- 
tering expressions capable of being mis- 
understood, and represented in such a 
light ; and I remember an observation 
was made that there was a palpable con- 
tradiction in the very terms imputed to 
Mr. O'Connell, namely—that blood must 
be shed in order that blood might not be 
shed, which was the more remarkable, as 
the recommendation of shedding blood 
was totally adverse to every principle ever 
avowed or sanctioned by Mr, O'Connell. 
Upon the face of the speech, as reported, 
therefore, there was a manifest inconsis- 
tency. 

« That was the comment made by the 
lord lieutenant to you on the words 
ascribed to Mr. O’Connell—it was at 
least assented to by him? My strong 
conviction is, that it was made by Lord 
Normanby. It is very difficult, at this 
distance of time, in referring to a pri- 
vate conversation, which I never ex- 
pected would have been made the sub- 
ject of examination, to call distinctly to 
mind with which of the parties a particu- 
lar observation may have originated. The 
conversation was of the nature I have 
stated,” ; 

The forgetfulness or neglect of Mr. 
Drummond, on an occasion like this, is 


not easily or ereditably intelligible. It 
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was precisely the case in which nothing 
that could be written should have been 
trusted tothe memory. He is respon- 
sible for his choice. The examination 
of Mr. Drummond was continued :— 

“ Did you ever hear that there were 
any officers of the army present at that 
dinner at which Mr. O’Connell is said to 
have made use of those words? Having 
read Mr. Vignoles’s evidence, I perceive 
that he states that, &c. 

“ Did he (the lord lieutenant) give you 
any reason for not inquiring of those per- 
sons? I presume that he conceived that 
the denial of Mr. O’Connell was suffi- 
cient, otherwise he would not have re- 
ceived him at dinner. 

« Did you have a conversation with the 
lord lieutenant about the terms in which 
that letter was conceived? I think, on 
further recollection, that just at the 
time I put the letter into his hand, he 
observed that it might be more satisfac- 
tory if Mr. O’Connell had given a more 
detailed contradiction to the particular 
expressions imputed to him; but as he 
had totally disclaimed the whole report, 
he would accept his disclaimer. Whether 
this observation was made then, or on 
the following day, I am not quite sure. 

«“ Did you receive from the lord lieu- 
tenant an impression that he was satisfied, 
from that letter, that Mr. O’Connell 
had not used those words? I received 
an impression that he was satisfied that 
Mr. O'Connell had not used words of the 
import attributed to him, and that im- 
pression was strengthened by his observ- 
ing subsequently, that it was contrary to 
the declared sentiments of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, who had uniformly disclaimed all 
violence as a means for effecting any po- 
litical objects whatsoever. 

“« Were those particular expressions at 
variance with the commencement of the 
speech at which they occurred? I never 
read the whole speech, and therefore 
cannot speak to that; but the lord lieu- 
tenant spoke as if he felt those expres. 
sions to be inconsistent with what had 
fallen from Mr. O’Connell.” 


From this it appears that Lord Nor- 
manby did not think the disclaimer suffi- 
ciently satisfactory ; but yet did think 
Mr. O'Connell's denial sufficient. Strange 
inconsistency! Mr. O’Connell was pre- 
cisely the individual from whom, more 
strictly than from other men, a precise 
form of expression should have been de- 
manded. Few can be ignorant of the 
manner in which he solemnly, in parlia- 
ment, called God to witness that not one 
word of a statement made by the Re- 
corder of Dublin was true; and after- 
wards defended himself, when forced to 
acknowledge that not one word of it was 
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false, by the subterfuge that if in the 
story the Christian name of a party had 
been given in addition to his surname, he 
would never have disputed its corregt- 
ness. Was this the man whose unstis- 
factory disavowal was to be so confidingly 
received ? But Mr. O’Connel) had al- 
ways shown himself averse to the dan- 
gerous occupation of shedding blood, and 
ever in his speeches had avoided such 
topics. It is easy for those who have 
not read Mr. O’Connell’s speeches to 
speak thus. Had Mr. Drummond in- 
quired as to a speech of Mr. O'Connell, 
delivered. I believe, about the same time 
as that at Carlow, he would not have 
expressed himself so confident as to the 
peacetulness of the learned gentleman's 
speeches. The Dublin Evening Mail, 
January 22, 1836, extracts from the 
Pilot O'Connell’s speech at a dinner in 
Tuam. In it he declares himselt a re- 
pealer, and makes use of such expressions 
as these :— 

« I made the experiment for five years 
to conciliate the Orangemen—I might as 
well attempt to tame sucking tigers, for 
they are more ferocious in their nature, 
and more sanguinary in their actions, 
than the beasts of prey; and I arrived at 
the cunviction that the attempt was use- 
less, and that we must treat them as we 
do other felons in society. And, first, 
we want tv keep out the Tories. You 
all know that if the Tories return to 
power there is no hope of justice for Ire. 
land ; no prospect of improving the state 
of the country. We have had the bitter 
fruits of Tory administration in seven 
centuries of oppression. Let the ene- 
mies of my country brand me as they 
please with a desire to shrink trom dan- 
ger where my God forbids ; but they 
mistake me if they think, should they 
attempt to carry their threats ot violence 
into effect, that I would be backward in 
the struggle to prevent my country from 
being injured afresh. I do not say it 
lightly, but I assert in the presence of my 
God, who is to judge me, my conviction, 
that there exists among the Tory party 
in England and Scotland a conspiracy to 


put down the Catholic population of 


Ireland, as well as those liberal Protes- 
tants—and thank God there are many— 
who join their Catholic brethren against 
the machinations of that conspiracy.” 

The committee persevered in the in- 
quiry. It was asked— 

« Supposing Mr. Vignoles had given 
this information to the lord lieutenant, 
that he referred to other persons to con- 
firm that information which he had given 
to him, and in the speech also of another 
gentleman, Mr. Browne, this was re- 
— does it appear to you that the 
ord lieutenant should have been satisfied 


with the mere disclaimer of Mr, O’Con. 
nell under those circumstances, without 
inquiring of these other gentlemen? [ 
think so. There was a letter inserted in 
the newspapers calling on Mr. Clayton 
Browne to come forward and support his 
allegation. It bore the signatures of a 
number of persons who had been pre- 
sent at the Carlow dinner, and who de. 
clared that the sentiments attributed to 
Mr. O'Connell had not been delivered by 
him. There were thus conflicting state. 
ments as to what had occurred 

* Supposing Mr. O'Connell to have 
made use of a treasonable expression, an 
expression on which an indictment might 
have been formed for treason, and thata 
gentleman in the condition of Mr. Vig- 
noles had come forward and stated that 
fact, would it not have been the duty of 
government to take that information ? 
The whole course of proceeding by Mr, 
Vignoles was most irregular. If there 
was a treasonable expression used, his 
duty was to report it in the usual official 
manner, and to swear informations 
against Mr. O’Connell. These would 
have been transmitted, and laid before the 
Attorney-General, whose opinion as to 
further proceedings would have been 
taken as a matter of course.” 

And why was this not done? Had 
Mr. Vignoles refused to obey the lord 
lieutenant? I presume he had not, 
Why was he not taught his duty? Why 
did not the lord lieutenant direct him as 
to the course he should pursue? Mr, 
Drummond has not taught us. The na- 
tural conclusion is, therefore, that the 
misconduct of which he complains is as. 
cribable partly to his own neglect, or that 
of Lord Normanby, who should not have 
complained of, but corrected it. The 
evidence proceeds ,— 

“ Are you aware of any communica. 
tion with the law officers on the subject ? 
Tam aware that I spoke to the law offi- 
ccrs on the subject. 

*“ Before the dinner? After the din- 
ner. 

«“ Were the law officers aware that 
there were persons ready to take oath of 
those words having been used at the 
time of the communication with them ? 
They were; and they were also aware 
that there were persons ready tu contra- 
dict them. 

«There was no case laid before the 
law officers of the crown, to take their 
opinion upon the subject? The law offi- 
cers of the crown are daily consulted, as 
I have already stated, without a case be- 
ing formally submitted in writing for their 
opinion. ‘There are many points sub- 
mitted to them, verbally, as in this case. 

“In serious matters, doés the lord 
lieutenant act on those verbal communi- 
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cations, and not have a case laid before 
them? I think there never was a doubt, 
on the minds of the law officers, that this 
case could not be successfully prosecuted. 

« Have the law officers of the crown 
ever given such an opinion in writing ¢ 
No; I only speak from my intercourse 
w sag not your opinion that those 
words should be laid before them in 
writing, supposing there was evidence 
that they had been used ? No; I think 
not. The circumstances were as fully 
known to them as if a written case had 
been submitted to them. 

« Would not the way to ascertain 
these facts be to take the information of 
those persons ? That, I think, must, in 
agreat measure, depend upon the At- 
torney- General's considering whether 
there was any probability of proceeding 
inthe case criminally. My belief is, that 
the Attorney-Genreal was of opinion 
that there was not a case upon which cri- 
minal proceedings could be taken, 

“ Supposing the real question to he, 
whether there was a case on which to 
proceed criminally, does it not appear to 
you desirable that the truth of the case 
should be inquired into? I think not, 
judicially. The circumstances were suf- 
ficiently known to enable the law officers 
to decide, and I see no public end that 
could be gained by further inquiry, if the 
case was not followed up. 

« Was Sir Michael O’Loghlen the 
Attorney-General at that time ? I think 
it must have been either Mr. Richards 
or Mr. Woulfe. . 

« With whom had you communication 
respecting the indictableness of the words? 
With the Attorney or Solicitor-Gene- 
ral ; Iam not certain which, It is the 
habit of one or the other to call at the 
Castle every day. If the Attorney- 
General is absent, the Solicitor-General 
comes. ) 

“ In that conversation was this point 
brought to the notice of the law officers 
—the point that Mr. Vignoles had told 
the lord lieutenant that he was ready to 
swear to the words having been used? I 
will not undertake to say their attention 
was very particularly called to that. It 
was to be taken for granted that Mr. 
Vignoles would have no hesitation in do- 
ing so, inasmuch as it is considered that 
every magistrate who makes a declaration 
of fact is prepared to swear to it when 
required.” 

And of this nature was the consulta- 
tion :— 


I promise to give you, dear Titty, 

My brooch and my bonnie black hen, 

Gin ye will advise me to pity 

The lad Llove dear, my Tam Glen. 
Burns: 
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Yes, Sir—could we form a written 
statement of the professional consulta- 
tions, this I have no doubt would be its 
character. I can almost fancy the pro- 
cess. Our Scottish fellow-subjects are 
of a deeply poetical temperament. I re 
member once travelling in company with 
one well known and much loved by many 
here—James Edward Gordon I had 
long known him as a strong wrestler for 
the truth—a man of vigorous under- 
standing, keen sagacity, and reasoning 
powers of a high order. I did not know 
that he had cultivated the lighter graces 
of literature in his course of study. 
I was undeceived when I accompanied 
him into the scenes of his eariy hfe, 
The power of the hills came over him, 
and his mind aud memory turned out 
their treasures—suatches of old border 
minstrelsy, anecdotes of romantic adven- 
ture, bursts of bold patriotism, and golden 
gleams ot poesy, all came out in gene- 
rous profusion, and taught me that until 
then I had not known my friend. 
Mr. Drummond may have his hidden 
poetry too—and | can conjecture 
how it misled him When he heard 
the charge against Mr. O'Connell he 
resolved to be severe. That gentleman 
was a magistrate. He resolved to learn 
what magistrates should do, and how 
they should be treated. He sent for 
« Burns’ Justice of the Peace,” and that 
fantastic ncbody within his chambers, 
who has wrought mischief so often, re- 
membered his frolicsome vocations on this 
occasion, too, and sent him “ Burns’s 
Poems.” At first Mr. Drummond did 
not clearly understand ; but when, in 
turning over the leaves, he fell upon the 
song orstory from which I have quoted— 
he interpreted the allegory, and was 
counseiled by it. The maiden consulting 
her sister as to a marriage of the heart or 
reason was Lord Normanby between the 
claims of justice and of Mr. O'Connell, 
and the consultation with the law officers 


ended in proper form, with a recommen- 
dation “ to be pitiful,” 


We do trust that the champion of 
Irish Protestants will not rest satisfied 
with the exposure which he has already 
made of the shuffling and equivocating 
defence which has been set up for the 
Irish government; but that he will do 
for the whole of the evidence which 
has been taken before the committee, 
what he and Dr. Phelan did for the 
evidence in 1825, and render it impos- 
sible for the simplest or the most cre- 
dulous to be deceived by the glozing 
plausibilities which have been put for- 
ward. 

We repeat it, the people, the masses, 
only require to be rightly informed, in 
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order both to think justly and to act 
constitutionally, in the great struggle 
now going on in the political world be- 
tween the powers of good and evil. 
As we stated, in a previous part of this 
paper, the middle and the humbler 
classes only require to be rightly in- 
structed, in order to be all that we 
could desire. Let the enlightened 
Conservatives but do their duty by 
them, and they will yet be found to be 
the most devoted and intrepid conser- 
vators of social order. Many things 
have hitherto, contributed to mislead 
them. Ignorance, basely pandered to 
by the mountebanks and _profligates 
who have made them their tools. The 
most audacious and flagitious misrepre- 
sentations. A tone of timidity and 
compromise on the part of the de- 
fenders of our institutions which 
amounted to a virtual surrender of the 
principles upon which alone they can 
be maintained.* The abuse of dent 
patronage, and the want of church ac- 
commodation; by which the people 
have been assigned, for spiritual in- 
struction, to incompetent guides ; or, 
left altogether, in hundreds of thou- 
sands of instances, without any spiri- 
tual guidance. The multiplication, and 
the mischievous activity, of malignant, 
as contradistinguished to, pious and 
conscientious dissenters. All these 
causes have long been in operation ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that 
they should have been extensively in- 
fluential in deteriorating the character 
of our people, and predisposing them 
to act at the suggestion of the anar- 
chist, the infidel, and the incendiary, 
until all the foundations of socicty are 
out of course. Indeed, we are only sur- 
prised that the evil isnot more extensive 


than it is ; and so far from despairing of 


being able to find a remedy, we feel per- 
suaded, that, if the Conservative 
leaders actively bestir themselves, a 
remedy, and an effectual one, may 
easily be found, by which the masses 
of our population may be reclaimed, 
and turned from courses which, as they 


may be easily made tosee, can only tend 
to the dishonour of God, and terminate 
in the destruction of their country, 


We have before us, this moment, a 
number of the Scottish Guardian, con- 
taining a report of a speech delivered 
by Mr. Colquhoun, before his consti. 
tuents at Kilmarnock, and the follow. 
ing passage so entirely falls in with the 
above remarks, that we cannot resist 
the gratification of presenting it to our 
readers. He thus speaks of the Char. 
tists :— 


“You all remember the opinion ex. 
pressed—not by the Chartists merely, but 
by other classes of politicians who hold with 
them, that we ought to make great and 
extensive alterations in the Reform Bill, 
When such a proposal is made, there are 
two courses which statesmen ought to fol. 
low. The one is, to say we think the 
Reform Bill is sufficient, and will main- 
tain it—the other is, to say that itis defi. 
cient, and we will alter it. But there is 
another course, which is neither “fish 
nor flesh,”” but a tepid and lukewarm 
course, which I cannot really for the life 
of me understand; but, strange to say, 
that course some parties in the state have 
thought fit to adopt. They say we don’t 
wantany alteration in the Reform Bill— 
we think it very good—we don’t wish it 
changed; but a large body of the people 
demand a change, and although we think 
a change will be very mischievous, we 
must stop their mouths—we must give 
them a litthe—throw a tub to the whale— 
we must accompany the movement for a 
short time, and keep them quiet with pro- 
mises which we never mean to perform. 
Lord John Russell seems to think with 
many of us, that the Reform Bill ought 
not to undergo any alteration. In a 
pamphlet published during the present 
year, he says of the Reform Bill—“A 
new Reform Bill, whether the suffrage 
were household or universal, would do 
nothing toward the cure of evils which 
belong to a populous country; but the 
excitement of a new agitation would go 
far to shake the stability of property, and 
make Jaw the servant of disorder.” He 


* An instance of the manner in which this cause operates, lately occurred to the 
writer of this paper in the city of Glasgow. He was conversing with a merchant, 
of no ordinary intelligence, and of sterling honesty, but, unhappily, leavened with 
Whig politics, respecting the Dublin corporation; and nothing could disabuse his friend 
of the opinion that that body was a.sink of corruption, He was asked to specify 
any instance in which such corruption could be proved; but he contented himself 
with saying that the corporation was now given up by its friends; that they had 
agreed to its extinction ; and that that was enough to satisfy him that its enormities 
must be altogether indefensible. And there are few who will not admit that there 
was a degree of plausibility in this most groundless inference, by which a good man 


might well be deceived, 
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says that any change, or the precursor of 
any change, whether ballot or extension 
of the suffrage, all these, he thinks, would 
be accompanied with danger, But what 
does he do? He associates himself with the 
very men who think that these changes are 
indispensable ; and when vacancies occur 
in the Cabinet, he takes in those very in- 
dividuals who hold opinions in favour of 
the ballot and extended suffrage—mea- 
sures which he says would be prejudicial 
tothe country. Various of the Govern- 
ment prints, and Mr, O'Connell in Ire- 
Jand, have of late been launching out 
against the Chartists as the enemies of 
property and the subverters of the present 
state of things. I don't profess to agree 
with the Chartist party in their demands. 
Ihave never concealed my hostility to 
them. When a very worthy gentleman 
put some questions to me here last year, 
he asked how I should receive a Chartist 
delegation in London. I said that I would 
receive them with the respect due to any 
men sent on a public mission, but that in 
every way in my power I would oppose 
their measures. I don’t say whether I 
was right or wrong in holding this opinion, 
but holding it, I was bound, as an honest 
man, to avow it. Thinking that the Re- 
form bill has secured the rights and privi- 
leges of the people of this country, I 
never will consent either to restrict or ex- 
tend its operation ; and on this ground, 
as an honest man, I considered it my duty 
to give them a final and irrevocable nega~- 
tive. Well, then, that is what I conceive 
to be the honest, if not the prudent course ; 
but when I hear the Government prints 
launching out against the Chartists as a 
pack of mad dogs, and the plunderers of 
other men’s property, I venture to say 
that I don’t think so unfavourably of 
them, or of any large class of people of 
this country. Ido not mean to say that 
there are not many of the leaders in that 
unfortunate agitation whose views are not 
in a high degree culpable, because they 
ought to have known better things. 
There are among the Chartists designing 
men, who are misleading others; but 
when you ask me if all those in England 
and Scotland embarked in the cause of 
the Charter, are designing men, bent on 
plunder and disorder, I am free to say 
that I do not entertain that opinion; I 
think them ardently attached to liberty, 
although they are led away by the strong 
prote:tations of men who are not actuated 
by the same honest feelings. But as to 
lumping them among the Repealers of 
Ireland, and putting their cause on a level 
with the Repeal agitation against the reli- 
gion and the liberties of England — for 
Mr. O'Connell to say they are unworthy 
to be associated with the Repealers—I 
say I indignantly deny the assertion; I 
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say they are as far superior to the Repeal- 
ers, and as much distinguished from them 
in their ultimate views and designs, as it 
is possible for any one class of men and 
one class of objects to be from another. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I would argue with 
the Chartists on the imprudence of their 
plans ; I would not assail them with in- 
temperate attacks; I would reason with 
them, and show that their designs are 
inconsistent with the framework of our 
constitution, and the interests of a well- 
ordered society ; but I repeat that I would 
not denounce them as the common ene- 
mies of those interests. But what has 
been the conduct of government in regard 
of this party? While they have con- 
demned their proceedings in the most 
unqualified manner, they have not hesi- 
tated to encourage them. In last autumn, 
Lord John Russell, at a meeting in Li- 
verpool, referring to the Clartist agita- 
tion, said that the party were qui'e right 
to meet for the discussion of what they 
conceived to be their grievances, and that 
he wished to see the people meeting to- 
gether-and expressing their opinions on 
public matters. I ventured, wien I ad- 
dressed my constituents at Port-Glasgow 
last autumn, to predict that this speech of 
Lord John Russell’s would have a most 
mischievous effect, and that it would, as 
the event has proved, give new vigour to 
the Chartist agitation. Then government 
have given their sanction to some of the 
most violent Chartist leaders, by putting 
them into responsible offices. The mayor 
of Bolton is a Chartist; so are some of 
the magistrates of Birmingham ; and, 
when the Chartists see their leading men 
thus countenanced and patronized by the 
government, what are they to think but 
that the government, who thus nod and 
wink them to come on, are favourable to 
their designs ; and then, when the people 
have plunged into excesses, the govern- 
ment bring against them the arm of the 
law. I say it would be infinitely better 
if government had proceeded in a tempe- 
rate course—it would have been in! nitely 
better if, instead of encouraging them by 
putting their leading men into the ma- 
gistracy and the commission of the peace, 
they had discouraged and deterred those 
men engaged in this agitation; and, 
above all, if they had discountenanced 
the agitation for organic ciiange, which 
was merely a precursor to the charter.” 


This is true wisdom. Thus, and 
thus only should these misguided men 
be dealt with. But we would even 
go farther than the honourable mem- 
ber, and say, that by a similar course, 
the repealers also, might be turned 
from the errors of their ways. But 
here, we confess, there is a difficulty, 
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for these men must be taken out of 
popery, before they can be securely en- 
trenched within the limits of the con- 
stitution. 

But the ruffians of the press, and of 
the hustings, and of the platform—how 
are they to be dealt with? We do 
not propose that any reclaiming process 
should be adopted with regard to them. 
Neither would we put any constraint 
uponthem. But we call upon the ad- 
vocates of truth and of sound policy, 
to be as energetic and as indefatigable 
in disabusing the public mind, as these 
men are in misleading it, and the result 
must be a loss of influence which must 
very soon render them harmless. 

Only let the miscreants, who are 
hired by the present officials, persevere 
in defending the iniquitous course which 
was pursued in the prosecution, or ra- 
ther persecution, of Abraham Sly, the 
infamous proceedings adopted towards 
Captain Vignolles, the flagrant injus- 
tice done to Colonel Verner, as con- 
trasted with the guilty connivance at 
Mr. O'Connell’s words of treason ; and 
when the truth upon all these subjects 
is made fully known, the wretches by 
whom the masses were mystified will 
no longer find their account in the pro- 
pagation of falsehood and slander. 
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The most credulous of their dupes are 
not deliberate murderers. The most 
violent of their partizans are yet not 
shamelessly opposed to every principle 
of fair play. By ignorance, by folly, 
by fatuity, they may be characterised . 
but not by deliberate wickedness, or an 
outrageous disregard of truth and jus- 
tice. Wesay, therefore, that they are 
reclaimable, and that it will be our own 
faults if they be not reclaimed. Hi- 
therto, they have been too much ne. 
glected. Conservatives viewed them 
as natural enemies; and seemed to 
consider their pestilent principles as 
ineradicable as the dusky colour which 
distinguishes the Ethiopian. But this 
was a most erroneous persuasion. 
Many and many a thorough-going Ra- 
dical have we seen sobered into a 
sound politician; and if the course 
which we feel proud at having the high 
sanction of Mr. Colquhoun for now 
recommending, be universally followed, 
a very few years will make such a 
change in the relative position of the 
two great parties, that the one will be 
as triumphant as its principles are lofty 
and pure, and the other as contempti- 
ble and as prostrate, as its views ure 
low, its professions false, its principles 
base, and its proceedings disgraceful. 
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SONNETS SUGGESTED BY THE PRESENT STATE OF THE EAST. 
BY E. M- i, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Thou younger sister regal-eyed, of her 

“The eternal city” named !—how like a trance, 
Brought back from days of rapturous romance, 
Was that first hour to me, when thou didst stir 
My whole soul in me! Thou didst disinter 

All gorgeous visions, buried ’neath the advance 
Of life’s cold tide, and with thy lustrous glance 
The intense enchantment, only thine, confer. 
Child of the Sun! who yet hast willed to deck 
Thine Orient brow with that fair gem of Night— 
The crescent moon. Ah! exquisite Stamboul ! 
Must thou with Rome bow down, and sit a wreck 
Upon thy seven-hilled throne ? must despot might 
Tread down thy pride, and o’er thy beauty rule ? 


Righteous thy doom! for thou didst tread down one 
More beautiful than thee—the heaven-beloved— 
The holy city !—with a heart unmoved 

Thou didst behold her anguish ;—it is done! 

Her warfare is accomplished—thine begun. 

Rome's eagle-eye hath lost its fire; and thou! 
Sorrow and fear are on thy queenly brow— 

The death-winged pestilence hath made thy sun 
Seem dark at noon-day ; and a morning soon 
Comes that shall quench for aye thy crescent moon. 
And all earth’s nations in thy doom shall share, 
That hate Jerusalem ; for she shall rise, 

And shine—with light too terrible to bear— 

On haughty unbelief’s blaspheming eyes. 


ASIA MINOR, 


Heart-stirring region! shall thy hills ere long 
Wake from that solemn slumber sweet and deep, 
As when (while eve’s voluptuous glow would steep 
Their purple silence) 1 have sat among 

The cypress-glooms, and heard the river’s song 
Through that funereal darkness softly creep ? 

And shall thy quiet skies that never weep 

One summer tear, the splendid hours to wrong, 
Soon, at the far reverberated roar 

Of war’s deep echoes ’mid those mountains old, 
Wear their own look of azure peace no more 
Above that vine-wreathed city by the shore,* 
That nymph-like sits "neath the grey fortress bold, 
Laving her snowy feet in liquid gold ? 


Oft in foreboding visions, I can see 
More than the stately-moving camel-train ; 
Or noble-hearted Moslem’s calm disdain 
Of the false Christian—like thy Judas-tree, 
Whose roseate blossoms seem to flush with glee 
Spring’s brilliant cheek ; but on whose boughs remain, 
And in whose name, a never-dying stain— 
The apostate’s far recorded infamy ! 
latalpa cichliht tae theta ichliaesnsanctainiaeiapietipantmeatamcgtitalaiitnaginiiiiiniin 
* Smyrna. 
Vou. XIV, o 
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More than thy immemorial wells, like those 

To which Rebekah came at day’s bright close— 
More than ¢hy glittering harbour sprinkled o’er 
With ships from many nations, proud but still— 
More than all this, sweet sunny Ismir! more 
Blends with thine image oft, my soul to chill. 


# SMYRNA. 


Am I oftthose have felt thy charméd air 

Breathe its love-whispers on the wanderer’s cheek, 
*Till the heart grew too full of bliss to speak ;— 
And have I let thy breeze of sunset bear 

Me on, in its own soft embrace, where’er 

The enchanted boat, the beautiful caique, 

Flew as twas guided by the bright-eyed Greek ;— 
To Kordelio’s fruit-groves rich, or where, 

With Asia’s wild anemones begemmed, 

Lies Judah's sea-washed burial-place, alone :— 
Can this be so,—and yet the murmurs moan 
Unheeded past me of the gathering storm, 

That soon thy lovely aspect may deform, 

And leave thee altered as the heaven-condemned ? 


THE MISSIONARIES AT SMYRNA, 


For you, dear exiles from far-distant shores— 
Pilgrims of love to that grief-hallowed spot !— 
Thou, from thy pleasant Rhine-land unforgot !— 
Thou, England’s daughter |—ye, from coasts where soars 
The northern eagle, and the Atlantic roars,— 
Sweden— Columbia !—you, whose tear drops hot, 
Prove “ tribulation” still to be your lot :— 

Ye two young hearts, whose crushed affection pours 
Its bleeding warmth unmurmuringly away 

O'er your three first-born buds, where cold they lie, 
Their very grave a boon ‘neath that strange sky !# 
Or thou, the plague-bereft! who lived to lay 

With thine own hands thy shrouded infant by 

Its buried mother's side ;+—not, not for you, I sigh. 


No!—I have felt, with you, the city rock 

Like a light ship upon the moving sea ;— 

As if a giant panting to be free 

Shook subterranean chains ;—the earthquake’s shock, 
And the cold ghastly cheeks it seemed to mock 

For one dread moment.—I have seen, and see 

In memory yet, each dark deserted tree 

Round some plague-smitten roof, whose weeping flock 
Went homeless forth :—yet not for you I grieve : 
Yours is the promised crown—the better choice ; 

To you yet speaks the Apocalyptic Voice, 

“I know thy works.” To this world’s children Jeave 
The woful thoughts their own wild spirits weave ; 
Lift up your hearts, ye blest! and evermore rejoice! 


. ‘ “ They now lie in one grave, ‘ asleep in Jesus.’ I have 
lately had their coffins removed to the burial-ground of the new chapel, as the govern- 
ment would not allow the former one to be completed.” ——M.S. Letter from 
Smyrna. 

- + « » “Mrs. D. and her little boy were both buried within a few days 
of each other” . . . “Mr. D. (I need scarcely tell you) never left his wife, and 
had to bury his dear child himself!” . . —MM.S, Letter from Smyrna. 



























The Haunted. 


We meet no more by the old fig-trees there— 

I see no more the far-off nights divine, 

Of lands that border upon Palestine. 

No more I hear, on the Autumnal air, 

Seeming the tone of Prophecy to share,{ 

And bursting forth till midnight moonbeams shine, 
That glad wild shout, exultant o’er the Vie, 

Of those that tread the grapes :—but, oh! in prayer 
Do not our spirits meet and mingle yet, 

E’en ’mid those turban’d crowds that prostrate fall 
At the wide cry from mosque and minaret ? 

Till my life’s sun in our dim West shall set 

Can I those hours’ communionship forget-— 

That even in brighter worlds ungrieved we shall recall ! 


¢ Jeremiah, xxv, 30. 


THE HAUNTED, 






























«‘ They said she saw strange visions, for her eye 
Was restless, glancing round, though none was nigh, 
As if she saw what others might not see ; 

And often murmured song from her full soul 

Over her lips, like wind o’er blossoms, stole. 

They said that spirits haunted her—alas ! 

One phantom did—a deathless memory 

That never, never from her mind might pass.” 


Thou art present in thy beauty, I see thee even now, 

With the silken rings of shining hair just parting on thy brow, 
With thy smile, the beautiful and bland, to sunshine most allied, 
Thou art present unto me, beloved, though unto none beside, 

And thy voice, the sweet and many-toned, is whispering in my ears, 
And I feel a melting at my heart like a blessed gush of tears, 

And the loving light of those blue eyes—those gentle eyes of thine, 
Flows down as erst it used to flow unto my heart through wine. 


Thou art present in thy beauty when I lay me on my couch, 

Thy lips seem fondly hushing me with whisper and with touch ; 

And those dear eyes, half-closed, still beam on mine with radiance meek, 
And thy clasping arm is round my neck, thy curls are ou my cheek ; 
And as sleep steals gently o’er me, I have a quiet sense 

That thou art resting on my heart in love’s pure confidence. 

And, like the shutting of a flower beneath the moon’s soft beams, 

My thoughts are closed and wander in the moonlit land of dreams, 


Thou are present in thy beauty through all the livelong day, 

And yet I know, thou dearest one! that thou art far away— 

At first the vision awed me, but the terror hath passed by, 

And I have ceased to tremble at thy phantom voice and eye. 

As those who long have lived beside some mountain torrent’s bound, 
Have almost ceased to hear it rush, and yet would miss the sound, 
Whilst even the rustling of a leaf, if it should chance to fall, 

Would still be heard—the stream would bear a burden musical. 


Thou art present in thy beauty to my memory and my heart, 
And shall 1 murmur that we are so many miles apart ? 

I remember there were bitter tears sometimes when we had met— 
I remember there were worldly fears, and hopeless vain regret. 
They bade us part—we parted—but none may take away 

The dear and perfect image that haunts me night and day ; 

And I shall ever think that thus ‘tis to our spirits given 

To hold on earth such communing as we shall hold in heaven. 


Liverpool, M. A. Browne. 
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LEGENDS AND TALES OF THE QUEEN'S COUNTY PEASANTRY, 


NO. I1.—THE SHEOGE. 

« Dear madam, think not me to blame, 
Invisible the fairy came ; 

Your precious babe is hence conveyed, 

And in its pace a changeling laid. 

Where are the father’s mouth and nose? 

Or mother’s eyes as black as sloes ?— 

See here, a shocking, awkward creature, 
That speaks a fool in every feature.” — Gay. 


«T sat alone in my cottage, 
The midnight needle plying ; 

I fear’d for my child, for the rush’s light 
In the socket now was dying. 


«¢ There came a hand to my lonely latch, 
Like the wind at midnight moaning ; 
I knelt to pray—but rose again— 
For I heard my little boy groaning. 


«I cross’d my brow, and I cross’d my breast, 
But that night my child departed ! 

They left a weakling in his stead, 
And I am broken-hearted ! 


« Oh! it cannot be my own sweet boy, 
For his eyes are dim and hollow; 
My little boy is gone to God, 
And his mother soon will follow.” —Anster. 


Tuat elegant and inimitable historian 
of the “Irish fairies,” Mr. Crofton 
Croker, in treating of the popular 
Irish superstition respecting change- 
lings, or, as they are called in 
the Irish language, sheoges,* says :— 
“When a child appears delicate, or 
ayoung woman consumptive, the con- 
clusion is, that they are carried off to 
be made a playmate or nurse to-the 
young fairies, and that a substitute, 
resembling the person taken away, is 
deposited in their _— which gra- 
dually declines, and ultimately dies. 
The inhuman means used by ignorant 
arents to discover if an unhealthy 
child be their offspring or a change- 
ling, (the name given to the illusory 
image), is placing the child, undressed, 
on the road side, where it is suffered 
to lie a considerable time exposed 
to the cold. After such ceremony, 
they conclude that a natural disorder 


has caused the symptoms of decay; 
and the child is then treated with 
more tenderness, from an idea, that 
had it been possessed by a fairy, that 
spirit would not have brooked such in- 
dignity, but made its escape. Paralytic 
affections are attributed to the same 
agency, whence the term ‘fairy-struck ;’ 
and the same cruel treatment is ob- 
served towards aged persons thus af- 
fected.” 

Now this is very gond, and strictly 
true ; but with all due deference to the 
superior merits and high talents of Mr. 
Crofton Croker, I must be bold to say, 
that his observations on, or description 
of, the “fairy-finding” ordeal is very 
meagre and limited, aud the absurd 
means employed by —— for the 
aforesaid purpose, much more inhuman 
and barbarous than one would be led 
to imagine, from reading the above 
extract from that gentleman. It ap- 


* « Sheoge”—Anglice, “young fairy,” from she, a fairy, and oge young. 
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pears strange to me if Mr. Croker, 
who, of all who have written on such 
subjects, is the most entertaining, the 
best informed, and seems to have been 
the most assiduous in exploring every 
matter connected with the popular 
superstitions of Ireland, can be igno- 
rant of the various other ways in which 
poor suspected urchins are tortured, in 
order to arrive at that grand desidera- 
tum, 4, e. whether they are imps or 
“nathural Christians.” In that part of 
the country where I have been brought 
up, this superstition is as firmly rooted 
in the minds of the peasantry, as the 
most darling tenet of the creed which 
they profess, and, consequently, the 
means employed to counteract the in- 
fluence of the dreaded fairy, and “ evil 
eye,” are equally singular and absurd. 
Whenever a child is suspected to be 
“ struck,” it is thought useless to apply 
to a medical person ; consequently the 
disease under which the poor thing 
labours, being neglected, increases— 
the child loses its strength and its 
appetite—it pines away—gets sickly 
and emaciated—and tiie conclusion 
then is, that it is “no right thing,” 
that it isa “sheoge” which has been 
substituted in the stead of the “ purty 
darlint,” who is now wandering amongst 
the faries in the caverns of the earth, 
or iu the ranks of the “ slua-shee,* 
winging its way through the regions 
of the air, in the much feared and 
terrible “ shee-gehy’+ Then, as a 
matter of necessity, some plan must be 
had to get rid of the unearthly urchin ; 
but before they deem themselves justi- 
fied in putting that plan into execution, 
some test must be adopted to make 
“assurance doubly sure,” and to con- 
vince themselves and their neighbours 
that they are justified in what they are 
about, and that the unhappy little 
creature is, in reality, not of mortal 
lineage, but a denizen of the fairy 
kingdom. The poor victim is then 
placed on an iron shovel, and no 
matter what may be the state of the 
atmosphere—whether the snows or 
storms of winter drive round its shiver- 
ing form, or the burning heats of the 
midsummer parch its skin—it is con- 
veyed to the dung-heap, and there 
left naked for a certain assigned period, 
before the expiration of which, in case 
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it be a fairy bantling, it will scamper 
off to its native haunts in some lonely 
rath, or beneath some green hillock, 
or grassy mound in the neighbourhood ; 
but should it maintain its ground, de- 
spite of the inclemency of the weather, 
it is then considered to be their own 
offspring, and is, accordingly brought 
back and treated kindly ; but it is then 
generally too late, as the wretched 
sufferer has contracted some disease, 
generally a cold or a fever, which ter- 
minates in the death of the poor little 
victim. Another test, but one which 
was more commonly adopted in former 
times than at present, is to carry the 
suspected being to some bridge or ford, 
then to fling in into the stream; in 
which case, if it sank and was drowned, 
it was deemed innocent ; but if, on the 
contrary, it swam down the current, 
metamorphosed into a bundle of ferns 
or flaggers, it was—and what wonder! 
—bona fide, a regular imp. I could 
enumerate many other species of 
cruelty put into operation on such oc- 
casions, such as placing the suspected 
person between smoking fires, torturing 
them with red-hot irons, &c. &c., but 
as these barbarous and shameful prac- 
tices are fast wearing away, and as a 
repetition of them could neither be 
amusing nor interesting to the reader, 
I will dismiss the subject, and relate 
one of the many curious stories which 
are current in my native village, con- 
nected with this wild and absurd super- 
stition. 

Close by the fine old castle of 
Gurtnaclea, there lived, some sevent 
or eighty years ago, a wealthy scu 
logue, or small farmer, named Pat 
M‘Mahon. He was married at an 
early age to a blooming girl of the 
village, and in due time became the 
joyful father of a fine little girl, which, 
after his pretty wife, he named Maria. 
Pat and his wife were extremely fond 
of the little Maria, and no wonder, for 
in the country round there was not so 
fine, so rosy-cheeked, or so healthy- 
looking a child; and then, she was 
of such a lively, playful disposition, 
and so quiet and engaging, that she 
was the favourite of every one who 
saw her; and many an old hag of the 
neighbourhood, as she gazed on the 
beautiful features of the lovely child, 


<n anne LL LLL 


* « Slua-shee”—the fairy host or band. 
+ “ Shee-gehy”—the fairy storm or tempest. 


Those sudden whirlwinds so 


prevalent in the summer season are imagined by the country people to be caused 
by the fairy host, in their passage from one place to another. 
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shook her grey head, and muttered 
ati orison, which, in the language of 
Sir Walter Scott, 


“ Although the holiest names were there 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer,” 


for the future safety and well-being of 
the cherubic girl. 
The little Maria was about two 
ears old, when Mrs. M‘Mahon gave 
irth to a son, which was named John ; 
and now the fond pair congratulated 
themselves on the happiness they were 
likely to enjoy in having a fine offspring, 
and, withal, in having a means to sup- 

ort them in comfort and comparative 
independence. But however “man 
proposeth,” yet it is Providence “ that 
disposeth,” and generally contrary to 
human hopes and human desires ; and 
little did Pat M‘Mahon or his worthy 
spouse dream of the storm which was 
gathering around their heads, and 
which was, at “no distant date,” to 
frustrate their hopes of bliss, and level 
their air-built castles to the dust. 


The beautiful Maria had completed 
her thitd year, and her little brother 
was nearly a year old, when one day, 
in the month of August, their father 
left home to go to a neighbouring town 
to a fair, and as he had a good deal 
of business to do, he was not to come 
back that night. He had often been 
out before, and his wife felt no appre- 
hension at remaining at home in his 
absence, but as soon as night fell, 
secured her house, and retired to rest, 
taking her two children with her as 
company. She soon fell asleep, and 
had slept, she knew not how long, 
when she was suddenly awoke by a 
loud scream from Maria. She jumped 
up ; the little window of the apartment 
was open, and the silver beams of the 
broad full moon, gleamed in bright! 
about the room. She looked around, 
and was horrified at seeing the figure 
of a little, dark-looking, old woman, 
richly arrayed in black silk and velvet, 
beautified with ornaments of golil and 
silver, leaning over Maria, and breathing 
audibly into her mouth and nostrils. 
The poor woman was almost frightened 
to death ; she screamed violently, and 
seizing the child in her arms, she said— 

“May God and the holy virgin 
protect thee, my own darling.” 

The old hag turned a scowl of 
withering vengeance on her, and, ut- 
tering what a “ border minstrel” would 
term an “eldriteh cry,” flew out through 
the window, in a fla me of bright fire, 
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obscuring the light from the moon as 
she vanished, and the whole house ap- 
parently shaking to the foundation. 

The little girl continued shaking and 
trembling all night, and her cries were 
so violent and incessant, that all her 
mother could do was not able to pacify 
her, even for a moment. Towards 
daylight, she fell into an uneasy slum. 
ber, and reposed a few hours, but on 
awaking, again renewed her outcries, 
and continued so afterwards. Recourse 
was had to doctors, quacks, and “ fairy 
women,” but in vain ; she still remained 
ill, and every day got worse and worse, 
She lost her speech, and her walk ; 
the flesh wasted from her bones ; her 
skin became hard and yellow ; her hair 
stood erect; her once beautiful blue 
eyes became dim and crooked; her 
limbs got bent and clubbed ; in fine, 
from being the loveliest child in the 
district, she became one of the most 
hideous and disgusting objects ever 
beheld ; whilst, to wind up the climax, 
her appetite was so enormous, that she 
would eat as much as would satisfy 
three ordinary men, and as soon as she 
had devoured one meal, she began to 
shout for the next, and continued that 
provoking, whining, and unnatural er 
until again supplied with more food, 
which she would again attack with the 
rapacity of awildanimal. Her parents 
were distracted at the fate of their 
darling child, yet they knew not what 
to do. They had tried every possible 
means to effect a cure, but without 
effect ; and they often wished, if it 
was the will of heaven, that she was 
stretched quietly in the lonesome 
churchyard. Various people advised 
them to carry her to the gully—a 
little murky stream which ran at a 
small distance from their residence— 
and throw her into it, but they always 
rejected this and the many other savage 
plans recommended to them to get 
rid of the wretched urchin. 

In the mean time, John, or, as he 
was more commonly called, “ Jolinnie,” 
grew up a fine, promising boy, and as 
heaven never blessed the worthy couple 
with another child, he-was treated with 
all the tenderness which fond parents 
are capable of exercising towards an 
only son. 

The wretched Maria had now at- 
tained her twenty-third year, when one 
fine Sunday morning, early in the 
month of May, Pat M‘Mahon and his 
wife left home to attend mass at a 
little rude chapel in the neighbour- 
hood, leaving John to take care of 
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the place in their absence. The morm- 
ing was one of those beautiful ones 
peculiar to the season, and John sat 
on a ditch near the house to enjoy 
the beauty of the scenery, and breathe 
the invigorating air of early May. He 
had not been long there, when he per- 
ceived an old woman, dressed in a suit 
of faded black silk, with a rusty black 
velvet cape flung over her shoulders, 
approaching him at a slow and stately 
pace. He gazed on her with intense 
curiosity, and as she advanced quite 
near, he found some strange and in- 
definable sensation of terror pervading 
him, and he almost fainted away. He 
had often heard his mother describe 
the dress and appearance of the old 
hag, by whom her beautiful little girl 
had been “struck,” and he now felt 
convinced that, if not the same, she 
was the exact prototype of the strange- 
lookiug personage who now approached 
him, She was now close up to him, 
and every feature, every lincament 
resembled the description given by his 
mother of the fairy beldame. 

“Good morning, young man,” she 
said, in a solemn tone, as she came 
up. 

P Good morning kindly, friend,” re- 
plied the boy, faintly. 

“ A lovely day, boy,” said the strange 
woman, 

“ Yes, indeed,” returned Johnnie. 

“A warm day this for travelling,” 
said the old woman. 

“ Do you travel far ?” 

“Ts it a man named Pat M‘Mahon 
that dwells in that house ?” asked the 
woman. 

“ Exactly.” 

“Then, here my journey terminates, 
but I have many a long and weary 
mile to go before I again breathe the 
air of my native village.” 

“Do you want my father or mo- 
ther?” 

“No, but I want to see their 


“Tam he.” 

“I know that already,” said the 
antique looking dame. 

“Come in until 1 get you something 
to eut,” said Johnnie. 

She did not await to be invited a 
second time, but followed the young 
man without hesitation. On arriving 
at the porch, she stood, and uttered 
some words in the Irish language, in 
a low, mystic, and murmuring tone. 
She then entered and sat down. 

The sheoge occupied her usual posi- 
don—eented on a wisp of straw in an 
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old basket—in the chimney-corner, 
On the old woman sitting down, she 
looked up, and uttered a strange and 
horrible laugh, then, as if recollecting 
herself, she sank on the straw, and 
resumed her usual whining ery; every 
now and then, however, she would look 
at the old woman, with a spiteful grin, 
and, at times, would utter a strange, 
unearthly laugh, but would quick! 
again resume her low, tantalizing howl. 
The stranger still said nothing, but 
gazed at the ugly-looking urchin ear- 
nestly, and with evident emotion ; she 
held dowa her head, and appeared to 
restrain her feelings with much appa- 
rent difficulty. 

Whilst this scene continued, Johnnie 
was engaged in preparing some repast 
for the stranger. He now made his 
appearance, and set down some bread, 
butter, and sweet-milk on the kitchen- 
table, and invited the old woman, in a 
courteous manner, to partake of it. 
She did so, but very sparingly, and 
when she had finished, she arose, and 
beckoned to the young man to follow 
her. She led him a little distance 
from the house, when she stopped, and, 
after a considerable pause, thus began : 

“Young man, I am come this day 
many a weary mile on business of the 
utmost importance to your family. I 
need hardly tell you that your sister 
has been these many years with the 
‘good people ; I am the person who 
‘struck’ her; I was wandering this 
way one day invisible, and I pet- 
ceived your beautiful little sister play- 
ing with your mother at the threshold, 
I coveted her, aud that very night I 
rode matiy a mile through the moon- 
light haze, and took her from the bed, 
from your mother's side, and deposited 
that ugly imp within, in her stead. I 
have conveyed many a mortal to the 
realms of faery, but never have I felt 
such remorse as I did for taking that 
lovely girl, and many a time, as I 
passed this way, riding on the midnight 
clouds, or careering on the wings of 
the.summer whirlwind, have I sighed 
for her fate. But now the time has 
arrived when I can make, at least, 
some restitution to her injured parents, 
and I am determined, let what may be 
the consequence, to restore her once 
more to her native world, provided 
you agree to do as I shall instruct you. 
I was many years myself an inhabitant 
of the fairy kingdom, but have lately 
been restored to earth—by what means, 
I am not at liberty to disclose—and 
am resolved, ere I die, to restore as 
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many as I can of those whom I myself 
have taken, to home aud happiness. 
But what do you say? Are you dis- 
posed to assist we in effecting your 
sister's enlargement? for, as I told you 
before, without your co-operation I can 
do nothing.” 

The young man was astonished ; he 
regarded the old woman suspiciously, 
and was too much overpowered with 
apprehension and wonder to reply. 

“The undertaking,” she continued, 
“will be attended with great danger, 
but as for you, as long as you wear 
this you need fear nothing”—and she 
took from around her neck a very 
small packet, (suspended from a black 
ribbon), closely enveloped in scarlet 
silk, and made up in a heart-like shape, 
and, giving it to him, said—* Here, 
take this ; wear it near your heart, and 
while you keep it, you need not dread 
any thing.” 

He took it, and felt considerably 
relieved by the promises and kind 
manner of the mysterious stranger, 
and boldly promised to render her 
every assistance in his power. 

“ Very well,” said the woman, “go 
now to the next plough, and take the 
coulter from it; go home then, and 
put down a very large fire, and when 
it is sufficiently kindled, put the cou/ter 
into it. The imp will redouble her 
outcries when she sees you doing this, 
but do not be alarmed, but look at her 
fiercely, and tell her that you will run 
the red-hot iron down her mouth if she 
does not make off. Perhaps she would 
speak to you, but let her say what she 
will, don't be frightened, as she cannot 
injure you, while you have that charm 
in your possession. When she sees 
the coulter burning hot, she will start 
up, and scamper away nimbly ; do you 

ull the iron from the fire, and pursue 

er; she will endeavour to baflle you, 
but don’t lose sight of her, and as she 
cannot cross a running stream, whilst 
in human sight, you will probably have 
but a small distance to run, as she will 
take refuge in the next rath which she 
mects. As I told you before, do not let 
her quit your sigit, but still do not press 
her too much, but let her keep a small 
distance a-head of you. She will run 
to the next rath, and, on arriving there, 
will enter the earth and vanish. Do 
you mark the spot accurately where 
she enters, and thrust the hot cou/ter 
into the earth after her; repeat this 
process three times, and at each time 
you are to say the following words,” 

Here she repeated the verses, or 


charm, which he was to say in the 
Irish language, and which, being trans- 
lated, might run nearly as follows :— 


** You sprites and fays 
Who pass your days 
In cave, or mine, or flood; 
Or roam all night 
In the grim moonlight 
Through heath, or fen, or wood; 
In your fairy cells 
If my sister dwells, 
Or rides with your fairy band, 
Let her chains be broke, 
And her fairy yoke, 
And restored from fairy land.” 


“When this is repeated the third 
time, no matter what you may see or 
hear, return as quickly as possible, and 
you will find your sister at home before 
you. Farewell, now, my dear child ;” 
and, advancing towards him, she kissed 
him fondly and said, “ may heaven bless 
you and protect you from your enemies, 
Farewell, now; I part with you for ever ; 
do not look after me, or ever make 
any inquiry more about me.” 


John remained awhile, overcome 
with astonishment ; at length, plucking 
up courage, he prepared to set about 
his strange operations. He went to 
the plough, and brought the coulter 
from it. Then he put down a large 
fire, and when it was well kindled, he 
put the magical iron into it, at the same 
time eyeing the urchin in the chimney- 
corner with a scowling countenance, 
and stirring the coulter perpetually. 
On his first putting it into the fire, the 
imp appeared to regard the process 
with restrained emotion, and as it began 
to get red-hot, her terror and excite- 
ment was quite apparent. John, ob- 
serving this, gained additional courage, 
and vociferated, in an earnest tone, 
“Woe to the first comes across me 
when this coulter is red.” 

The imp’s unearthly countenance 
assumed a terrific aspect, and, raising 
her head, she said, in a thrilling and 
inhuman voice, 

“What do you want that for, 
Johnnie ?” 

Johnnie was thunderstruck ; it was 
the first word he had ever heard her 
utter, and he was almost frightened to 
death at her wild manner and super- 
natural tone. At length he summoned 
suflicient courage to reply, and said— 

“To burn your guts out if you do 
not be out of that before it is red 
hot.” 

The demon uttered a_harrowin 
shriek, and, starting up in a wil 
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fright, ran out of doors nimbly.— 
Johnnie snatched the ploughshare from 
the fire, and pursued her. She ran 
nimbly in the direction of a little 
reen mound in the neighbourhood, 
which had been for ages considered 
as a favourite haunt of the fairies. 
The boy ran quickly after her, but 
still kept a little in the rear. Every 
now and then she would stop, and 
face her pursuer with a fierce and 
menacing aspect, whilst he would also 
stop, and, brandishing his coudfer, dare 
her to return back. In this manner 
they proceeded, now standing and now 
advancing, until at length they arrived 
at the little conical hillock, which was 
studded with brushwood and long rank 
weeds and grass. On gaining the top 
of this little hill, the fugitive fiend 
stood again, and fronted her pursuer 
with afurious countenance. He, how- 
ever, was not intimidated, but pressed 
on, aud she entered the earth with 
a yell more loud and terrific than ever 
before fellon humanear. Johnnie ran, 
and, thrusting the coulter into the very 
spot into which the fairy appeared to 
enter, he repeated the mystic verses 
which the old woman had taught him 
three several times. A strange and 
infernal noise smote his ears, and he 
heard the sound of lamentations and 
railings, mingled with blows and uproar, 
advancing towards the surface of the 
earth. Immediately a fierce, strong 
wind rushed from the spot, and knocked 
him prostrate on the earth. Ina few 
seconds, however, he recovered, and 
ran towards home as quickly as he 
could move. On arriving at the house, 
he found the door open as he left it, 
and when he entered he was surprised 
at seeing the figure ofa tall and strange- 
looking young woman, quite naked, 
standing with her back to the fire- 
lace. He looked at her with wonder ; 
er stature was tall and finely propor- 
tioned ; her hair was black as the 
raven’s plumage, and fell to her toes 
in wild profusion; her skin was quite 
brown, and scarred all over with rents 
and cuts, as if from a recent severe 
beating, and her countenance was stern 
and unearthly. She gazed on the 
young man with a strange and haggard 
stare, and he now felt that this singular 
looking personage was his long-lost 
sister. He spoke to her, but she 
answered him but with signs. He 
got somewhat alarmed, and, shutting 
the door, he went out into the yard. 
He saw his father and mother now 
returning from mass, and he related 














to them all that had happened in their 
absence. They were almost frantic 
with joy, but could hardly believe their 
son’s strange tale. They rushed into 
the house, but felt almost disposed to 
retreat at the singular appearance of 
the mysterious female. She uttered a 
loud and passionate cry, and exclaiming, 
in a sad and strange tone, “ Oh! my 
father, my mother!” fell in a swoon on 
the ground. ‘The fond parents hung 
over their long-lost Maria with loud 
cries of joy and affection. They used 
exertions to resuscitate her, and alter 
a time their efforts were successful ; 
and when they had dressed her in a 
suit of her mother’s best clothes, mes- 
sengers were dispatched to acquaint 
their friends and neighbours with the 
strange circumstance, and inviting them 
to come and participate in their joy 
at the recovery of their darling girl 
from the realms of faéry. 

The “fairy girl,” however, seemed 
little elated at her unexpected re- 
demption from her former life in the 
“green wood.” She never was seen 
to smile, and spoke but little. When 
questioned concerning her by-gone 
years, and the strange scenes she had 
witnessed whilst an inhabitant of the 
fairy world, she would hang down her 
head in silence, and appear fretted 
and discontented ; but one word she 
never revealed, unless she did to the 
priest who attended her on her dying 
day. After some months, she assumed 
an appearance and exterior somewhat 
human, but still she never was any 
thing like that blooming girl which 
her infant days had promised. Her 
skin continued brown and rugged, her 
features, although finely formed, were 
strange and ghastly, and her voice was 
tremulous and unearthly. She lived 
but three or four years after her re- 
demption, and was buried on the morn- 
ing of a summer Sabbath among the 
ashes of her forefathers, mourned by 
all the lads and maids of the village. 

Years rolled away, and Johnnie was 
now grown up to manhood. He still 
wore around his neck the talisman 
which the old hag had bestowed upon 
him, and sprite or fay never troubled 
his imagination. Being a handsome 
young fellow, and, eke, possessed of 
what Burns would term the “yellow 
dirt,” his company was sought by all 
the youth of the village, and he was a 
constant attendant at the cock-light, 
the ball-court, and the dancing-school. 
One lovely Sunday afternoon inautumn, 
he was at a dance in the neighbourhood, 
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and was just about commencing a set 
with a beautiful cherry-cheeked blonde, 
when, raising his eyes suddenly, his 
blood was frozen at beholding the well- 
remembered figure of the fairy imp who 
had so many years been his play-fellow 
and companion standing quite near him, 
and grinning at him with a horrid and 
spiteful expression of countenance. He 
instinctively applied his hand in search 
of the old hag’s gift, but it was gone— 
by what means he knew not. She 
raised her tiny arm, and threw some- 
thing at him, and then vanished like a 
moonbeam. His sight quitted him ; 
he reeled, and fell to the earth speech- 
less. He was removed home ; he took 
to bed, and never again got up. He 
lingered a few weeks in agony, and, 
ever and anon, complained of a dreadful 
pain in his side, where he imagined the 


fairy imp had “struck” him. Death 
at length, put a final period to his 
sufferings, and he was laid by the side 
of Maria, in the churchyard of the 
village. It is said, that on the day 
of his interment, his coffin was exy. 
mined ; and instead of the corpse of 
John M*Mahon, its place was sup. 
planted by a broomstick. The afflicted 
old couple lived some years after in 
anguish, and often, in the evening grey, 
might they be seen slowly wending 
their way to pour their sorrows and 
their pravers over the graves of their 
departed children. 

Such is my tale of the “ Sheoge.” 
It is, indeed, a wild one, but woe 
to him who would express his dissent 
from the strange story in the neighbour- 
hood where it is said to have occurred, 


HISTORY OF INEBRIATING LIQUORS,.* 


Tue desire for vinous stimulants ap- 
pears to be inherent in the human con- 
stitution, and to pervade every tribe 
of mankind, and every condition of 
society, until a high degree of morality 
and intellectual refinement instils a 
relish for something better than mere 
animal gratifications. An habitual and 
steady control over our emotions is 
the most valuable of all acquisitions, 
as well as the most difficult to learn, 
while with the greater number of man- 
kind, periods of privation and compul- 
sory moderation must be compensated 
by an indulgence in the most violent 
excitement. Almost every people is 
acquainted with the art of preparing 
certain stimulants; and those tribes 
whose want of ingenuity or unproduc- 
tive climate has denied them the means 
of obtaining such substances, have 
shown the utmost aptitude in learning 
their use from their more intelligent 
visitors. Of all passions, that for spi- 
rituous liquors is the one which proves 
most ruinous to uncivilized tribes, and 
the one which brings them soonest into 
the most abject dependance on Euro- 
* When the improvident savage 
1a3 acquired a taste for rum or brandy, 
his ruin speedily follows, as he will 


part with everything that is of most 
value to him, for the sake of gratifying 
his new appetite. It is to the abuse 
of spirituous liquors that we may trace 
the speedy extinction of many barba- 
rous tribes ; and as long as they form 
the cheapest article of exchange which 
the merchant can supply, we may rest 
assured that no considerations of reli- 
gion or policy, will ever put an end to 
their employment. The American fur 
trader, and the opium merchant of the 
East, will continue to supply their per- 
nicious stimulants, as long as the trade 
is profitable; or, as Miss Martineau 
teaches of the slave-holders of the 
United States, they will become eman- 
cipists as soon as it is their interest to 
substitute free labour for servitude. 
Montesquieu was of opinion, that 
the desire for inebriating liquors was 
strongest in cold countries, and dimi- 
nished as we approached the equator ; 
and consequently, that the nations of 
the north of Europe were more given 
to habits of intoxication than those of 
the south. In this, however, as in 
several other instances, this truly emi- 
nent writer appears to have attached 
an exaggerated importance to the 
influence of climate, on the moral 


* A Philosophical and Statistical History of the Inventions and Customs of An- 
cient and Modern Nations, in the Manufacture and Use of of Inebriating Liquors ; 
with the present Practice of Distillation in all its Varieties; together with an ex- 
tensive illustration of the consumption and effects of Opium, and other Stimulants 
used in the East, as substitutes for Wine and Spirits, By Samuel Morewood, Esq. 
Collector of Excise. 8vo, Dublin, 1888, 
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and intellectual condition of man. 
We do not perceive any @ priori 
consideration, which renders it ne-s 
cessaty that the desire for inebriating 
liquors should increase with the cold- 
ness of the climate. We would rather 
infer the reverse of this ; and main- 
tain, that from the excessive perspira- 
tion incident to tropical countries, in- 
toxication should be more frequent in 
them. If we consult experience and 
observation, we will find scarcely any 
evidence in support of Montesquieu’s 
proposition. No doubt, the Russians 
are far more addicted to intoxicating 
Jiquors than the Italians ; while, on 
the other hand, the Norwegians are 
much more abstemious than the Irish. 
In the tropical islands of the Pacific, 
the abuse of intoxicating liquors is 
one of the greatest curses that has 
befallen their inhabitants, while the 
people of Iceland are moderate in the 
use of such stimulants. The people of 
Nubia and Abyssinia are very much 
addicted to intoxication, notwithstand- 
ing their proximity to the equator. 


The true cause of prevalence of in- 
toxication is ignorance and barbarism, 
or preponderance of the animal part 
of our nature, and the consequent de- 
sire for violent excitement ; such can 
be gratified by the coarsest means. 
The Tahitean delighted in his disgust- 
ing cava; the Samoide in his no less 
filthy narcotic mushroom. In accord- 
ance with this view, we find that the 
semi-brutal Russians, and the depraved 
community of New South Wales, con- 
sume more liquor than the people of any 
other country. It is the same feeling 
which induced the ancient Scandina- 
yians to place their chief delight in the 
heaven of Valhalla, in quaffing beer 
from the skulls of their enemies. 


In Odin’s hall their benches be, 
Where we may sit and drink, 
There we shall tope our bellies full 
Of nappy ale in full-brimmed skull.” 


We have said that the desire for 
vinous stimulants is universal, and the 
work of Mr. Morewood may be con- 
sidered as an attempt to establish this 
truth upon a most extensive induction 
of facts, drawn from every country, 
and from every epoch in the history of 
man. He takes his departure from the 
history of Noah, and treats largely 
concerning the liquors of the ancients, 
and explains the various mode of in- 
toxication which the perverse ingenuity 
of man exhibits in every region from 





Lapland to Patagonia. This is obvi- 
ously a favourite topic with our author, 
and all his reading and reflection have 
been made to converge on this subject. 
Franklin defined man to be a tool- 
making animal, but a survey of the 
vast variety of @timulants which he has 
discovered, may convince us that he is 
also an inebriating one. In this com- 
prehensive view of his thesis, the work 
is not restricted to the consideration of 
fermented liquors only, but of all other 
narcotic drugs to which man has had 
recourse, such as opium, hemp, cava 
and mushrooms ; and also contains an 
account of all kinds of drinking vessels 
from the drinking horn of the Irish to 
the calabash of the African. 

The process of fermentation is so 
readily induced in every saccharine 
juice, that the conversion of the sweet 
matter into an alcholic liquid would 
scarcely fail to be made at the very 
earliest period in the history of our 
race. The ancients deified the inventor 
of wine, and in our opinion most un- 
deservedly, as apart from all questions 
as to the good or bad effects of the use 
of fermented liquors, the discovery was 
one which it was impossible to avoid 
making. If a small quantity of the juice 
of the grape happened to be laid 
aside for a few days, wine would un- 
questionably be produced, and nothing 
would be easier than to repeat the ex- 
periment on a larger scale. The Per- 
sian legend of the discovery of wine, 
has more veri-similitude, if less poetry, 
than the history of the life and exploits 
of Bacchus. Their hero Jemshid, who 
lived at a period long anterior to the 
time of Cyrus, was passionately fond 
of grapes, and desirous of preserving 
his favourite luxury, he deposited a 
large quantity in a vessel carefully se- 
cured in a vault. On repairing to his 
treasure some time afterwards, he was 
surprised to find that the fruit had 
burst and become acid. Ignorant of 
the nature of fermentation, and unac- 
quainted with the viftues of the grape 
in this new form he considered it to 
be deleterious and dangerous, and with 
this impression, he got some vessels 
filled with the juice on which he in- 
scribed the word poison. To prevent 
bad consequences, he had these vessels 
placed in his own apartments ; a favo- 
rite concubine, then labouring under 
pain and nervous debility sought death 
as a relief from her affliction, and ob- 
serving the word “poison” on one of 
the vessels in the monarch’s room, she 
opened it and swallowed the contents 
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with avidity. The draught overcame 
her, and she fell into a sound sleep 
from which she awoke to her great 
surprise much renovated; charmed 
with the effects of the restorative she 
repeated the draughts so frequently, 
that the poison soon beqgme exhausted, 
which Jemshia discovering, and learn- 
ing from the lady how her recovery 
had been effected, immediately after 
this he caused grapes to be gathered, 
and left them in the same manner in 
large vessels. Wine being thus col- 
lected without labour, the court of 
Jemshia soon resounded with the plea- 
sure which the Teher-e-roosh, or the 
delightful poison as it is called to this 
day, inspired. 

This tale gives a very just represen- 
tation of the origin and improvement 
of the simpler and more essential arts 
of life ; an accident first suggests the 
process which, a few experiments soon 
perfected sufficiently for the limited 
wants of an early stage of society. The 
vine, from the abundance of its juice, 
and from growing luxuriantly in the 
countries which were first settled by 
man, appears to have afforded the ear- 
liest fermented liquor. Noah, we 
know, cultivated the vine and fer- 
mented its juice, and it appears that the 
countries around the base of Ararat, 
and mount Caucasus, which were the 
first cradle of the human family, ure 
also the native country of the vine. 
The vine seems to grow there in all its 
native luxuriance, and although wild, 
appears to revel as if in ils primitive 
home, and after yielding more wine 
than is necessary for the inhabitants, 
such is the superabundance of the 
grapes, that large quantities are permit- 
ted to rot on the branches, or to be 
consumed by the fowls of the air, since 
they cannot be converted to any useful 
purpose. In the provinces on the 
Black Sea, the vine thrives without any 
cultivation, and is seen clinging round 
all the large trees giving the country 
the appearance of a vast and continued 
vineyard, 

The vine, wherever it could be culti- 
vated, would be preferred to all other 
vegetables ; not only from the quantity 
of liquor which it affords, but also from 
its excellence. Beyond the limits, of 
heat or cold, which define the range 
of the vine, other substitutes were 
sought, which might afford a fermented 
liquor in tropical regions. The sap or 
fruit of different kinds of palms, yields 
a species of wine which is sufficiently 
palatable. In cold countries the apple 
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and pear yield fermented liquors, which 
resemble in some respects the acid 
wines. The juice of the grape, how. 
ever, is the only liquor capable of af. 
fording a genuine wine, as it alone con- 
tains the proper ingredients in the re- 
quisite proportions for fermenting into a 
good and durable liquor, The most 
essential compounds of the juice of 
the grape are sugar, which is changed 
into spirit of wine or brandy, veget- 
able matter, which acts as a leaven, 
and a vegetable acid, whose influence 
we know to be essential to the success 
of the process. In the vine the veget- 
able acid is cream of tartar, as it is 
called, and one excellence of the 
grape consists in this, that the acid salt 
is soluble in water, and nearly insoluble 
in spirit of wine. Hence the cream of 
tartar is always preserved in the ferment- 
ing juice, in the requisite proportion, 
abundant at the commencement in the 
watery syrup; but deposited from the 
solution in proportion as the sugar is 
converted into brandy, and the wine is 
completely formed. In the forests of 
northern countries we can only obtain 
an acid wine, as the vegetable acid 
which exists in them is soluble both in 
water and spirits; and, hence, it can 
only be concealed by an excess of su- 
gar, or removed by the addition of 
lime. In the sap of the palm there is 
scarcely any vegetable acid, and the 
saccharine juice yields a_ spirituous 
liquor, which is with difficulty preserved, 
and soon passes into vinegar. 

Such liquors, from the extreme sim- 
plicity of the fermenting process, would 
be known to the most barbarous tribes 
who had intellect enough to scoop out 
a calabash, or bake an earthen vessel 
to receive the vegetable juice. The 
manufacture of beer is a rather more 
complicated process, inasmuch as it is 
not obtained from substances naturally 
saccharine, but such as must be con- 
verted into sugar before they can afford 
abeer. The different grains, such as 
barley, maize, millet, &c., owe their 
nutritious properties to the farina or 
starch which they contain, and this 
principle by fermentation is changed 
into sugar which may be converted 
into spirit like the naturally saccha- 
rine juices. Such appears to have 
been the amount of the manufac- 
tures of the ancients; they were ac- 
quainted with the simple process for 
making wine or beer, but were ignorant 
of the practice of malting or the pro- 
cess of distillation. 

The} Egyptians appear to have been 
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acquainted with a variety of fermented 
Jiquors from the most remote antiquity, 
and beey, grape-wine, and palm-wine, 
were common beverages among them, 
It has been questioned by some whether 
the climate of Egypt was adapted to the 
growth of the vine ; and M. Aargo, in 

articular, has maintained that the mean 
temperature of the valleyof the Nile was 
too high for its successful cultivation. 
All doubts on this head are removed by 
the records which still remain to illustrate 
the domestic life of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. In the work of Rosellini, the 
manufacture of wine is explained in all 
its stages; from the gathering of the 
vintage to the obtaining of the juice, and 
the use of the liquor at their tables.— 
The subjects of the Pharaohs appear to 
have indulged freely in the use of wine, 
and not content with the produce of 
their own vineyards, they also import- 
ed a considerable quantity of the more 
generous wines of Greece. If Rosel- 
lini’s plates tell a true story, tempe- 
rance does not appear to have been a 
virtue of the higher grades of Egyptian 
society. On the contrary the ladies ap- 
pear to have beenas fond of a cheerful 
glass as the gentlemen, One plate repre- 
sents a party consisting of ladies only, 
in which the fair guests betray a keen 
relish for the juice of the grape. The 
faded garland is seen on their heated 
temples, and there is unequivocal evi- 
dence that the stomach, as well as the 
head, has been stretched beyond its 
capacity. If the social meetings of 
the ladies exhibited such evident proofs 
of conviviality, we may be sure the 
meetings of the gentlemen were not 
distinguished for sobriety; and the 
guests appear not uncommonly to have 
been carried home in a state of insen- 
sibility. Wedo not remember that any 
instances of angry quarrels are re- 

resented at the Egyptian feasts ; and 
it would appear that the worshippers 
of the cat, the monkey, and the croco- 
dile, avoided all hard questions of di- 
vinity or zoology while occupied at a 
convivial meeting. 

Beer appears to have been the bever- 
age of the lower orders among the Egyp- 
tians, as it is among ourselves. Alschy- 
lusin the Suppliants, makes king Pelas- 
guscontrast the barley wine ofthe Egyp- 
tians with the more agreeable wines of 
Greece; and the evidence of Herodo- 
tus is still more decisive, when he in- 
forms us that beer was the liquor chiefly 
in use among the Egyptians. Although 
the culture of the vine has long ceased 
in Egypt, the manufacture of a kind of 


beer called bouza is still known, both 
there and throughout a great part of 
Africa. This liquor is prepared by 
mixing water with highly leavened bread, 
which produces a very intoxicating but 
disagreeable liquor. It is remarkable, 
that the inhabitants of Mexico and 
Peru prepared a similar beverage from 
the fermented bread of the Indian corn, 
long before the Spaniards vested the 
new world. 

Among the Greeks and Romans wine 
was the only fermented liquor in ge- 
neral use, and a degree of care was be- 
stowed on the cultivation of the grape, 
proportioned to the high value attached 
toit. Pliny informs us that his country- 
men were acquainted with no less than 
one hundred and ninety-five different 
kinds of wines. The cultivation of the 
vine and the manufacture of the wine was 
conducted in nearly the same manner 
as at present, the process being too 
simple to require much improvement 
either from mechanics or chemistry. 
The chief differences between ancient 
and modern wines consisted in the fla- 
vours which were imparted to them, 
and also that they never contained 
an undue proportion of brandy, as the 
ancients were ignorant of the art of 
distillation. The flavours of the an- 
cient wines depended in part on the 
nature of the vessels in which they 
were contained. The wine vessels of 
the ancients were either skin bottles or 
earthen jars. When skin bottles were 
used, an animal flavour must have been 
communicated to the wine. As the 
art of glazing earthen vessels was un- 
known, they were rendered impervious 
by a varnish of pitch or mastic, which 
communicated a resinous taste to the 
wines preserved in these jars. 

This resinous flavour appears to have 
been a favourite one, and to have often 
been heightened intentionally, by the 
addition of various preparations from 
the pine. Origanum and other aro- 
matic plants were also used to perfume 
the wines. The most extraordinary 
addition to their wines was that of 
mingling them with a portion of salt 
water. Such a wine would be sufficiently 
disagreeable toa modern palate, but per- 
haps not more so than porter would 
have been to an ancient Greek. The 
flavours of wines, both in ancient and 
modern times, appear to be altogether 
arbitrary ; the result of habit and edu- 
cation. 

When we consider the weakness of 
the materials of which the wine-vessels 
of the ancients were made, we may 
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be as much surprised at the magni- 
tude of some of the ancient jars or 
skin-bottles as at the gigantic di- 
mensions of the tun at Heidelberg, 
or the vats of the London brewers. 
The earthen jars were hooped to 
prevent them from bursting, and some 
of them were so large as to con- 
tain upwards of eight hundred gallons. 
Some of the skin-bottles were of equally 
astonishing capacities. The greatest of 
which we have any account was that 
exhibited at the feast given by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. It was drawn on a car 
seventy-five feet long and forty-two feet 
broad, and was constructed of panther’s 
skins, and contained 20,250 gallons. It 
is obvious that this gigantic skin-bottle 
of Ptolemy’s must have had some pow- 
erful support, as the pressure of the 
contents would readily have burst an 
unprotected vessel composed of such 
materials. 

In tropical or sub-tropical countries, 
where the vine ceases to flourish, the 
choice of vegetables capable of furnish- 
ing a fermenting liquor is nearly inex- 
haustible. On this subject Mr. More- 
wood’s work affords a vast supply of 
information. Of all the soanleal ‘olviale 
the palms afford the greatest supply of 
potable liquors. The sap of these 
trees yields a weak, but palatable vinous 
beverage, and their saccharine fruits 
produce a much stronger wine, The 
manufacture of an inebriating liquor 
from the fruit of the date palm is well 
known in the east. This kind of wine 
was, in all probability the strong 
drink alluded to in Scripture, and is 
obtained, rather from the inspissated 
juice of the palm, than from the 
grape; which affords a product far 
more intoxicating than the most spi- 
rituous grape wine. In India ano- 
ther palm affords a wine, well known 
in the east under the name of toddy, 
This liquor is obtained by making an 
incision in the summit of the tree, and 
the sap which flows from the wound is 
collected in a pot, which is suspended 
from the tree for that purpose. A good 
tree will discharge three quarts per diem 
of sap, and this supply may be obtained 
regularly for three years before the 
tree becomes exhausted. The sap of 
this palm may be considered as a solu- 
tion of sugar, but destitute of any ve- 
getable acid, and containing only a mo- 
derate quantity of vegetable fermenting 
matter; it consequently ferments ra- 
pidly, from the warmth of the climate, 
and affords a very spirituous beverage, 
which, however, i not capable of being 





preserved for any length of time. This 
iquor is the common intoxicating drink 
of the lower order of Hindoos, 

If we pass to the new world, we find 
that a species of aloe is to the Mexi- 
can what the palm is to the African or 
the Hindoo, and may be regarded as 
the vine of the regions in which it 
grows. The agave or aloe is very ex. 
tensively cultivated in the warmer parts 
of Mexico ; and it affords a large pro- 
aap of the intoxicating liquids used 

y the lower order of the Mexicans, 
The cultivation of the agave is ex. 
tremely profitable, although it requires, 
in the first instance, a considerable out- 
lay of capital. We are informed by 
Humbolt, that the individual who can 
afford to form a plantation of from 
30,000 to 40,000 plants, has made an 
ample provision for his family. Some 
of these plantations yield an income of 
upwards of sixteen hundred pounds 
per annum. The juice of the agave 
or maguey, is not obtained from the 
fruit, as is the case in the vine; but is 
the pure sap, obtained by making an 
incision in the same manner as is done 
to obtain the toddy from the palm, 
This juice is an extremely luscious sy- 
rup, called aquamiee, or honey water, 
by the Spaniards. It runs through the 
fermenting process with great rapidity ; 
is ready for use twenty-four hours after 
its exudation from the plant. As it 
contains a considerable proportion of 
saccharine matter, the agave wine is 
very nutritious, and an inveterate toper 
seldom takes much solid nourishment, 
The extent to which this liquor is used 
may be interred from the great revenue 
which it yields, and also from the fact 
that in the city of Mexico, tumbrils are 
sent round to collect the drunkards of 
the night, who may be found lying in 
the streets. They are carried to a 
watch-house in the morning, and an 
iron ring is closed on their ankles, and 
in this state they are compelled to 
cleanse the streets for three days suc- 
cessively, as a punishment for their ir- 
regularity. 

The most remarkable of fermented 
liquors is obtained, not from the vege- 
tuble, but from the animal kingdom; 
and the Mongo tribes, ignorant of the 
arts of agriculture, and whose wealth 
consists in their flocks, have learned to 
obtuin a vintage from the milk of their 
cattle ; for this purpose the milk of the 
mane is preferred, and a liquor called 
koumiss is obtained from its fermenta- 
tion. The preparation of this eub- 
stance is by no means difficult ; a quan- 
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tity of milk is put into a skin bottle, 
mixed with asmall portion of old kou- 
miss, to aid as a leaven, the mixture is 
frequently agitated, and in the course 
of twenty-four hours the preparation 
js fit for use. The roumiss is slightly 
jnebriating, and yields brandy when dis- 
tilled. States 
When we compare the various ine- 
briating liquors in use in modern Eu- 
rope, with those with which the an- 
cients were acquainted, we find that in 
as far as respects the preparation and 
reservation of wine, there is little dif- 
erence, except in the substitution of 
wooden casks and glass bottles, for the 
skins and unglazed earthen jars of anti- 
quity. We are, however, acquainted 
with two important processes, which 
were unknown to the Greeks or Ro- 
mans—we convert grain into malt, and 
employ the process of distillation to 
extract the pure spirit from the fer- 
mented liquor. We have no evidence 
that the beer of the Egyptians was 
repared from malt ; on the contrary, 
liny, who has given us some informa- 
tion on this subject, says, that the beer 
was made by steeping grain in water. 
The beer used by the Gauls, and other 
nations of western Europe, was pre- 
pared in the same manner. We are 


not aware at what period the art 


of malting became known in modern 
times ; but it is remarkable that the 
Peruvians were acquainted with the 
rocess long before they had any 
ntercourse with Europeans. Large 
quantities of maize are, in various 
parts of Peru, conyerted into chica, 
and it is remarkable that the grain 
used in such cases has been made to 
undergo the process of malting. In 
making chica no other ingredients are 
mixed with the malted maize, called 
jora ; when sufficiently boiled in water 
the fluid ferments like our ale or por- 
ter, and the produce is very intoxicat- 
ing. In some places the natives be- 
lieve that fermentation will not ensue 
if the malted grain be not previously 
submitted to mastication ; from this 
circumstance, many old men and wo- 
men assemble at the house where chica 
is made, and are employed chewing 
the jora or malt. Two kinds of chica 
are usually made from the same 
grain; one called cluro, the water in 
which the malt has been infused. 
This is drawn off, and when after- 
wards boiled has some resemblance 
tocider. Another is made by boiling 
the grain for several hours, after which 
itis strained, fermented, and termed 
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neto. The great antiquity of this be- 
Verage is proved beyond all doubt by 
its being known to the natives long 
before they were visited by the Spa- 
niards, as Mr, Stevenson affirms, that 
he drank chica that had been found in 
huaccas or burying places, where it 
must have remained upwards of three 
centuries. It appears, therefore, that 
the Peruvians were familiar with the 
paenen of porter long before that 
everage was known in England. 

The art of distillation like that of 
malting is a modern one in the west of 
Europe. Although it appears that dis- 
tillation was introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs of Spain, still it by no 
means follows the invention belongs to 
that people, on the contrary, it was in 
all probability familiar to the Chinese 
from time immemorial. In this as in 
many other instances the sole merit of 
the Saracens was, merely that of being 
the carriers of the knowledge of the 
Hindoos and Chinese from the remote 
regions of Asia to Europe. The art 
of distillation gave a new order of spi- 
rituous liquors, possessing far greater 
strength than any previously known, 
and whatever may have been the mo- 
ral consequences of this discovery there 
can be no doubt of its vast importance 
in advancing the progress of the arts 
and sciences, The improvements which 
the use of the spirit of wine has intro- 
duced into the practice of pharmacy 
are very great, and without it chemi- 
cal science, especially the analysis of 
organic bodies, could scarcely be at- 
tempted, and its employments in the 
arts are too numerous to be specified ; 
it is one of the most indispensable sub- 
stances in the chemical arts. 

Besides the various inebriating li- 
quids obtained by fermentation, and 
whose properties depend chiefly on 
the spirit of wine which they contain, 
there is a second class of stimulants 
whose narcotic properties do not de- 
pend upon any conversion of saccha- 
rine into spirituous matters. Opium 
stands at the head of this class of ine- 
briating drugs. The use of opium is 
nearly universal from Turkey to China, 
and the enormous quantity consumed 
in the latter country is an evidence 
that a taste for this narcotic does not 
depend on the prohibition of wine to 
the followers of Mahomed. Even in 
Mussn|man countries the interdict of the 
prophet is little regarded by those who 
can obtain a supply of wine or brandy, 
and all classes, from the Sultan to the 
raya, appear to relish fermented liquors, 
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The use of opium however appears to 
be more in accordance with the habits 
of the orientals, little given to social 
pleasures, and choosing rather to be 
inebriated alone than in company.— 
It is needless to investigate whether 
excess in the use of opium or of fer- 
mented liquors is more injurious ; 
it appears however, that moderation 
in the use of liquors is more easily 
observed than in the consumption 
of opium. Thousands indulge in 
the moderate use of wine, spirits or 
beer, for a long time without ever com- 
mitting any crimes or any way injuring 
health. It is different with the use of 
opium, a moderate dose soon loses its 
power, and with time the quantity used 
requires to be progressively augmented 
until the opium eater becomes a_vic- 
tim to the abuse of his drug, There 
are very few individuals, who, like the 
late Mr. Wilberforce, can continue the 
moderate use of opium during a long 
life, 

Some of the opium eaters can con- 
sume an immense quantity of opium 
without any immediately fatal conse- 
quences. Beaujoir gives an account 
of a Turkish Effendi, who took every 
day thirty cups of coffee, smoked sixty 
pipes of tobacco, and swallowed three 
drachms of opium, while his solid food 
consisted of only four ounces of rice. 
Dr. Jones, in his book, entitled Mys- 
teries of Opium Unveiled, assures us 
that he knew of several persons in 
England who were in the habit of 
taking two, three, four, or six drachms 
daily ; and that he heard of one that 
could take éwo ounces in a day, a quan- 
tity not exceeded, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of man. 

Baron de Tott gives a miserable pic- 
ture of those who frequent the opium 
market at Constantinople, describing 
them as having pale and melancholy 
countenances, with meagre necks, heads 
twisted to one side, backbones distort- 
ed, shoulders drawn up to the ears, and 
other extraordinary appearances. Seat- 
ed in the twilight of the evening or re- 
clining on sofas in little shops, ranged 
along the walls of the mosque of Soly- 
man, may be seen the infatuated He- 
reaks, (opium eaters,) swallowing their 
opium pills in proportion to the degree 
of want which habit has rendered ne- 
cessary. Each poor votary anxiously 
awaits the agreeable reveric that is to 
follow as the effect of this indulgence. 
He soon returns to his home full of an 
imaginary happiness which neither rea- 
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son nor the realities of life can procure, 
and in this manner each successive day 
witnesses a repetition of the irregula. 
rity till worn out with debility and in- 
temperance, he at last sinks like a sha- 
dow into the grave. 

The following anecdote, for which, 
however, the authority is not given, 
gives a curious example of the effects 
of immoderate habits of using opium, 
An English ambassador lately sent to 
a Mahomedan prince, was conducted 
upon his arrival at the palace through 
several richly decorated and spacious 
apartments, crowded with officers, ar- 
rayed in superb dresses, to a room, 
small in dimensions but ornamented 
with the most costly and splendid fur. 
niture. The attendants withdrew. Af. 
ter a short interval two persons of su- 
perior mien entered the saloon followed 
by state bearers, carrying under a lofty 
canopy a litter covered with delicate 
silk and the richest cashmere shawls, 
upon which lay a human form, to all 
appearance dead, except that its head 
was dangling loosely from side to side 
as the bearers moved into the room. 
Two officers holding rich filligree sal- 
vers carried each achalice anda vial con- 
taining a black fluid. The ambassador 
considered the spectacle to be connect- 
ed with some court ceremony of mourn- 
ing and endeavoured to retire, but he 
was soon undeceived by seeing the 
officers holding up the head of the ap- 
parent corpse, and after gently chafing 
the throat and returning the tongue, 
which hung from a mouth relaxed and 
gaping, pouring some black liquor into 
the throat, and closing the jaws, until 
it sank down the passage ; after six or 
seven times repeating the ceremony, 
the figure opened its eyes and shut its 
mouth voluntarily, it then swallowed 
a large portion of the black fluid, and 
within an hour an animated being sat 
on the couch with blood returning into 
his lips, and a feeble power of articu- 
lation. In the Persian language he 
addressed his visitor, and enquired 
the particulars of his mission. Within 
two hours this extraordinary person 
became altered and his mind capable 
of arduous business. The ambassa- 
dor after apologising for the liberty, 
ventured to enquire into the cause of 
the scene he had just witnessed. 

“ Sir,” said he, “I am an inveterate 
opium taker, and I have by slow de- 
grees fallen into this melancholy ex- 
cess. But of the diurnal twenty-four 
periods of time, I continually pass 
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eighteen in this reverie, unable to 
‘move or speak; I am yet conscious, 
and the time passes away amid pleas- 
ing fancies, nor should I ever awake 
from the wanderings of this state had 
I not the most faithful and attached, 
whose regard and religious duty impel 
them to watch my pulse. As soon as 
my heart begins to faulter and my 
breathing is imperceptible except on a 
mirror, they immediately pour the so- 
lution of opium into my throat, and 
restore me as you have seen. Within 
four hours I shall have swallowed many 
ounces, and much time will not pass 
away ere I will relapse into my ordi- 
nary torpor.” : 

The mode of using opium in Turkey 
and China is a little different. In the 
former country the practice is to swallow 
acertain number of opium pills, propor- 
tioned to the capacity of the theriaki 
oropium-eater. In China the opium is 
boiled in water, and the extract, when 
dried, is put into a pipe and used as we 
do tobacco. The employment of this 
demoralising drug has grown to an evil 
of enormous magnitude in China ; and 
we believe few individuals who are 
moderately acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the case will disapprove 
of the energy which the Chinese go- 
vernment have at last insisted on putting 
down this mischievous traffic, and still 
fewer who will not entertain feelings 
of contempt or disgust at the conduct 
of the East India Company, which 
profits so largely by this commerce, 
and is the only power which can 
effectually put it down. 

The conduct of the Company is an 
instance of elaborate iniquity and hypo- 
crisy. It appears from the Chinese 
Repository for 1837, that throughout 
all the territories within the Company’s 
jurisdiction, the cultivation of the poppy, 
the preparation of this drug, and the 
traffic in it until it is brought to Cal- 
cutta, and sold by auction for exporta- 
tion, are under a strict monopoly. 
Should an individual undertake the 
cultivation without having entered into 
engagements with the government to 
deliver the produce at the fixed rate, 
his property would be immediately 
attached, and the ryot compelled either 
to destroy his poppies or give security 
for the faithful delivery of the produce. 
Nay, according to a late writer, the 
growing of opium is compulsory on 
the part of the ryot. Advances are 
made by the government through its 
native servants, and if a ryot refuses 
the advance, the simple plan of throw- 
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ing the rupees into his house is adopted. 
Should he atteinpt to abscond, the peons 
(police) tie the advance up in his clothes 
and push him into thehouse. The busi- 
ness being now settled, there being no 
remedy, le applies himself as he may 
to the fulfilment of his contract. 

“The great object of the Bengal 
opium agency,” says Dr. Butter, “is 
to furnish an article suitable to the 
peculiar tastes of the population of 
China. During the year 1837 the 
quantity of opium exported to Canton 
amounted to 16,916 chests, containing 
each about 120lbs. and having a value 
of upwards of two and a-half millions 
sterling.” The amount of misery occa- 
sioned by this commerce must be enor- 
mous. The cultivation of the drug is 
almost compulsory on the poor Hindoo. 
The entire opium crop is smuggled into 
China, where it proves a poison to 
millions. The process of smuggling is 
thus accurately described by a Chinese 
magistrate :—“ Here are constantly 
anchored seven or eight large ships, 
in which opium is kept, and are, there- 
fore, called receiving ships. At Canton 
there are brokers of the drug, called 
melters. These pay the price of the 
drug into the hands of the resident 
foreigners, who give them orders for 
the delivery of the opium from the 
receiving ships. There are carrying 
boats plying up and down the river, 
and these are vulgarly called fast-crabs 
and scrambling dragons. They are 
well armed with guns and other wea- 
pons, and are manned with some scores 
of desperadoes, who ply their oars as 
if they were wings to fly .with. All 
the custom-houses and mnitary posts 
which they pass are largely bribed. 
If they happen to encounter any of the 
armed cruising boats, they are so auda- 
cious as to resist, and slaughter and 
carnage ensues.” 

The enormous mischiefs of the 
opium trade are sufficiently apparent 
to the Chinese government, which has 
the credit of being sincerely desirous 
of putting a stop to it. The matter 
has been discussed by the different 
mandarins in the most deliberate man- 
ner, and with a perfect knowledge of 
all the facts ; the evils of smuggling, 
on the one hand, and of a licensed 
trade, on the other, are discussed ina 
manner which would exceed the intel- 
lectual capacities of many European 
statesmen. The more intelligent of 
the Chinese appear to be of the same 
opinion with their governors, as to the 
urgency of the evil, and the meee 
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of checking so enormous an abuse. 
Their moralists write against it, and 
it is the subject of illustration by their 
artists. In the Chinese Repository, 
there is an account of a series of paint- 
ings by a Chinese artist, illustrating 
the progress of the opium-eater, from 
health and affluence to poverty and 
disease ; and the idea, and mode of 
execution, bear a striking resemblance 
to the Rake’s Progress by Hogarth.* 

We are sorry to see several attempts 
to mislead the public by those who ap- 
pear to be interested in the traffic, and 
some even propose going to war with 
the Chinese for the sake of the opium 
trade. It is probable that few right 
thinking people will feel any sympathy 
for the opium merchants, or will coun- 
tenance any attempt to bully the inof- 
fending Chinese government into a free 
trade in this deleterious drug. Were 
the importation of opium abandoned, it is 
probable that the real and heavy griev- 
ances which the Chinese inflict on the 
inoffensive portion of the foreign mer- 
chants might be at length removed, 
and certainly they would meet with 
more sympathy. 

Opium, like wine, stands as the 
type of a class of stimulants of 
which many kinds are used as sub- 
stitutes for the juice of the pop- 
py. The use of various prepara- 
tions of hemp is common in those 
countries where opium is taken, and 
appears in short to be the poor man’s 
opium. The consumers of the two 
drugs being respectively analogous to 
the wine drinkers, and whiskey drink- 
ers of our own country. The most 
common preparation of hemp goes by 
the name of bang, and is exclusively 
used in India; its narcotic properties 
resemble those of opium but are more 
stupifying and violent, and less perma- 
nent. 

We shall only notice two other sub- 
stitutes for opium taken from two very 
remote countries. The Peruvians 
have been acquainted for a long 
period with the virtues of a small 
tree called coca, whose leaves possess 
properties resembling the effects of 
opium. The leaves of this plant are 
plucked three or four times a year, 
and after being carefully dried are 
packed in small baskets. Many chew 
these leaves as others do tobacco; and 
such is the sustenance derived from 


* We wish we could transfer the history of these illustrations to our pages. 
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them that the aig ny take no food 
for four or five days, although con. 
stantly working ; and while they have 
a good supply they feel neither 
hunger, thirst, nor fatigue, and without 
any injury to health they can remain 
upwards of a week without the re. 
freshment of sleep. Coca proves to 
the Peruvian the highest source of 
gratification ; for under its influence 
the imagination presents the most 
pleasing and fascinating scenes of 
voluptuousness. Many to indulge in 
its use forsake the rational associations 
of civilised life, and return in the 
evening to the woods to revel in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of its magic 
qualities. Prostrated under a tree its 
votary, heedless of the storm, the 
darkness of the night, or the attacks 
of wild beasts, reposes happy and 
contented until the morning awakes 
him to a sense of his own degradation, 
induces him to return a frightful pic- 
ture of unnatural indulgence. When 
a Peruvian starts on a journey he 
carries with him a small, leather pouch 
for holding coca, and a calabash for 
lime or ashes of the modle to mix with 
the coca. Thus equipped, a man will 
undertake to convey intelligence up- 
wards of one hundred leagues without 
any other provision. These persons 
are termed chosques or chosqucros, a 
name given to the conductors of mails, 
Men of this description were employed 
for the transmission of intelligence by 
the Incas long prior to the invasion 
of the Spaniards ; and some of these 
couriers have been known to convey 
news a distance of six hundred miles 
in six days, The coca appears to be 
a kind of American opium, closely 
resembling the opium of the poppy in 
its effects, and presenting a most re- 
markable analogy in its history and 
uses with that of the oriental drug. 

A mushroom which grows in Siberia, 
and which is not uncommon in this 
country, is used us a narcotic in Kams- 
chatka and other parts of the Russian 
empire. The fungus or mushroom is 
eaten without any preparation; and 
two small ones afford a moderate dose. 
The effects of this exhiliraut have 
more resemblance to the intoxication 
produced by spirits, than to the sober, 
dreamy visions induced by opium. Its 
ordinary effects are giddiness, gaiety, a 
flushed countenance, and incoherent 


The 


reader may find them in an interesting little work, entitled the Iniquities of the 


Opium Trade with China. 
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talking; it renders some very active 
and proves highly stimulant to mus- 
cular exertion. Too large a dose 
brings on violent spasmodic affections ; 
and such are its exeitements on the 
nervous system, that it renders many 
very silly and ladicrous. If a person 
te its influence wish to step over a 
straw or small stick, he takes a stretch 
or jump sufficient to clear the trunk of 
atree; a talkative person can neither 
keep silence nor secrecy; and one 
fond of music is perpetually singing. 

The most extraordinary effect of 
this mushroom is, that the intoxicating 
principle is capable of resisting the 
digestive powers of the stomach, and 
passing off unaltered with the secre- 
tions, and hence suggesting to the 
barbarous natives of Siberia an obvious 
but disgusting method of continuing 
their intoxication for several days. 

It was Lord Bacon we believe who, 
among the other desiderata in his day, 
specified the want of a complete trea- 
tise on the history of wine and other 
stimulants. Even the present advanced 
state of chemical science is incompe- 
tent to accomplish such a history as 
Lord Bacon would have required. 
The mode of obtaining spirituous 
liquors by fermentation is one of the 
commonest but least understood of 
chemical processes, and seems almost 
as mysterious as the vital chemistry of 
a living body. The object of Mr. 
Morewood is not to enter into chemi- 
cal researches concerning the nature 
of fermentation, but to give an ac- 
count of various substances from which 
spirituous liquors may be obtained, or 


used as narcotic stimulants without 
any particular preparation. Thishe has 
accomplished with the most indefati- 
gable industry, collecting materials 
from every quarter of the globe, and 
which has afforded all the Spessection 
facts which we have qnoted in this 
article. His work is the most va- 
luable storehouse of facts on this 
subject, and we are afraid is destined 
to be more copied from than quoted. 
It is, we have no hesitation in assert- 
ing, by far the most complete history 
of inebriating substances which has 
appeared, and must have been the 
result of many years of reading and 
research. The work is, however, sus- 
ceptible of considerable improvement, 
especially under the head of method. 
The arrangement followed is geographi- 
cal which, of necessity tends to a good 
deal of repetition, as the same sub- 
stance is often cyltivated in many 
countries. Had the work been di- 
vided into chapters devoted to the 
wine, the palm-wines, malt liquors, &c., 
it would have been much more convee 
nient for consultation. Some irrele- 
vant matters, also, which, however 
interesting, are but remotely connected 
with the subject, might also be omitted. 
We should not have made those re- 
marks unless we had considered the 
work one of great merit; and they are 
made not in the spirit of censure, but 
to suggest what we are certain would 
be improvements in a vaiuable work, 
which abounds not merely in useful 
matters, but in much that is amusing 
ag well as instructive. 
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A SYLVA. 
THE INSCRIPTION, 


New to Love’s transports, chastening Joy with Fear, 

Lucy ! four little letters carved I here. 

*T was a young sapling, then, smooth, green, and juicy, 

And took thy name as if it loved it, Lucy ! 

And now—long years past—I return and see 

The self same sculpture memorizing thee, 

The letters widening with the aging tree. 

Thy other Soul! My Life’s far dearer part! 

Thus was thy name then written on my heart, 

Thus written still; and as I older grow 

The same dear letters on enlarging go ; 

Facts, feelings, treasured from all times and lands 

Expand the soul, but still that name expands. 

The heart may swell to grasp its swelling store, 

But “ LUCY,” more endeared, spreads round it more and more! 

B. 

MIDNIGHT LOVE-DREAMS. 


Where shinest Thou, young vesper of my sky! 
Where shinest Thou ? 

Methinks this glorious night thou wanderest, 

Gazing in bright uncertainty above, 

Yearning for thine own regions of the blest, 

Yet charmed to Earth by all a Daughter's love! 


What leafy grove or upland art Thou haunting ? 
What leafy grove ? 

A Sister of the Stars, a Shape of Light, 

A phantom nymph that mocks the dazed sight ; 

Oh, words but en the wants of Fantasie, 

They flow in vain, they cannot image Thee! 


What _ calls thee to the mystic shade, 
hat Spirit calls? 

To tell thee how the choir of angels long 

For one bright Form to glorify their Song, 

To speak the message ot thy kindred skies, 

And whisper thee the news of Paradise! 


Ah, these are dreams, thou lone and lovely Flower ! 
These are but dreams ! 

A gentler place is woman’s lot and thine, 

A Parent’s side on whom each thought divine 

Of love to thy celestial Parent given 

Rests for a season, on its way to heaven! 


A MIDNIGHT SONNET. 


From soundless solitudes of upper air 
Soft sinking on our world, oh mystic night! 
Unveiler of the visible Infinite— 
Once more thy slumberous touch bids her repair, 
Wearied of Life, to die awhile from Care. 
Give—give me sleep! her wand the Torturer waves, 
Unsepulchres the Dead of ancient graves, 
And multiplies the spectres of despair. 
Oh give me sleep! and to my sleep a dream 
Of golden glories from that orient Land 
By Phantasy’s soft wings for ever fanned, 
Where Hope is Truth, and all things are that seem. 
So shall Jost suns arise with lovelier ray, 
And outer Darkness die in that bright dreamland day ! 





Fact and Fancie, &c. 


FACT AND FANCIE, 


~ Soul a Bird of light in search of Beauty! 
t rose upon the luminous air, it stood 
Above the teeming world, and saw ‘twas good, 
And very fair! ’Twas then its blissful duty 
To cleave the sunlit clouds, and, diving deep 
Within the solemn ocean, there to cull 
Lone, hidden glimpses of the Beautiful, 
That Nature treasures in the eternal sleep 
Of hollow-murmuring seas. Again, again, 
It sprang aloft, hovered o'er antique woods, 
The wordless voice of moonlight solitudes 
My spirit heard in breathlessness !...... And then, 
Fluttering it sank near Tuee, and deeplier blest. 
“Sea, sky—farewell !” it sighed, “ be this mine home of rest!” 


“pO NOT PLUCK THE FLOWERS ; THEY ARE SACRED TO THE DEAD.” 


An inscription similar to the foregoing is seen in many parts of the Roman 
Catholic burying ground, Botanic Gardens, Cork. 


Oh! spare the flowers, the fuir young flowers, 
The free glad gift the summer brings ; 
Bright children of the sun and showers, 
Here do they rise, earth’s offerings. 
Rich be the dew upon vou shed, 
Green be the bough that o’er you waves, 
Weariless watchers by the dead, 
Unblenching dwellers ’midst the graves! 


Oh spare the flowers! their sweet perfume, 
Upon the wandering zephyr cast, 

And lingering o’er the lowly tomb, 
Is like the memory of the past. 
hey flourish freshly, though beneath 
Lie the dark dust and creeping worm, 
hey speak of Hope, they speak of Faith, 
They smile, like rainbows through the storm. 


Pluck not the flowers—the sacred flowers! 
Go where the garden’s treasures spread, 
Where strange bright blossoms deck the bowers, 
And spicy trees their odours shed. 
There pluck, if thou delightest, indeed, 
To shorten life so brief as theirs, 
But here the admonition heed— 
A blessing on the hand that spares ! 


Pluck not the flowers! In days gone by 
A beautiful belief was felt, 
That fairy spirits of the sky 
Amidst the trembling blossoms dwelt. 
Perhaps the dead have many a guest, 
Holier than any that are ours, 
Perhaps their guardian angels rest 
Enshrined amidst the gentle flowers ! 





Slanzas. 


Hast thou no loved one lying low, 
No broken reed of earthly trust ? 
Hast thou not felt the bitter woe 
With which we render dust to dust ? 
Thou hast! and in one cherished spot, 
Unseen, unknown to earthly eyes, 
Within their heart, the unforgot 
Entombed in silent beauty lies. 


Memory and faith, and love, so deep 
No earthly storm can reach it more— 
Affection, that hath ceased to weep, 
These flourish in thy bosom’s core. 
Spare then the flowers! With gentle tread 
Draw near, remembering what thou art, 
For blossoms sacred to the dead, 
Are ever springing in thy heart. 
M. A. Browne, 
Cork, May 1839. 


SICKNESS—DEATH——-THE GRAVE, 


In the house a sick man lies, 
Writhing in his agonies ; 

In his chamber silence keep, 
Leaving it to moan and weep ; 

In his presence strive to 
Though your heart be sad the while, 
Though a dread unseen, intense, 
O’er you hang in dim suspense. 

In the house is noiseless stir— 
Friends with anxious friends confer— 
Whisperings are upon the stair— 
Active service everywhere ; 

Not a window in the night, 

But doth show some glancing light ; 
Fond ones to his door still creeping, 
Listening if he yet be sleeping ; 
Thrilling at the languid tone 

Of his faint and fruitless moan ; 
Praying with that earnest prayer 
Born so often of despair. 


In the house the same man lies— 
Past are now his agonies ; 

All the anxious stir is o’er— 
Flitting forms are seen no more. 
Close the shutters! shun the light! 
Come not into strangers’ sight! 
Veil the steps! be awed! be dumb! 
A regal visitant hath come. 

With that sick man doth he rest, 
An uninvited, mighty guest. 

Glide like shadows—hush the breath— 
That regal visitant is Death ! 





Liverpool. 


Stanzas. 


In his shroud the dead man lies— 
Dreamless slumber seals his eyes ; 
The shock that bid his pulse be still 
Seems around to spread its thrill, 
On each mourner’s soul and sense, 
With a numbing influence. 

Busy labour come not near ! 
Sorrow keeps her Sabbath here ; 
Laughter ! how discordant grown, 
Now would seem thy softest tone ; 
Even the children’s mirth is mute, 
Lightly falls each little foot ; 

Near each other oft they draw, 
With a dim, mysterious awe, 
Soothing by companionship, 

Fears that may not pass the lip ; 
See them to that chamber brought, 


Death’s first lesson to be taught— 
‘The first conviction bringing nigh 
Of their own mortality. 


In his grave the dead man lies, 
Needing not our sympathies ! 

Once again the house is rife, 

With elastic, stirring life ; 

Gone hath that once precious clay 
With its royal guest away. 

Ah! that what was once so dear 
Should have grown a thing to fear! 
Is it not some cause for grief, 

That its departure was relief? 

Light again is in his room, 

Past the sable signs of gloom. 
Though his memory oft is bless’d, 
Though deep sadness fills the breast, 
His power to awe and thrill is o’er, 
Remembrance doth his form restore, 
Without that dim vexatious dread, 
That shrouds the most beloved dead. 


M. A. Browne, 








In ancient times there lived a man 

called Billy Duffy, and he was known 

to be a great rogue. They say he 
was descended from the family of the 
Duffys, which was the reason, I sup- 

ag of his carrying their name upon 
im. 

Billy in his youthful days, was the 
best hand at doing nothing in all Eu- 
rope; devil a mortal could come next 
or near him at idleness ; and, in conse- 
quence of his great practice that way, 
you may be sure that if any man could 
make a fortune by it he would have 
done it. 

Billy was the only son of his father, 
barring two daughters ; but they have 
nothing to do with the story I'm telling 
you. Indeed it was kind father and 
grandfather for Billy to be handy at 
the knavery as well as at the idleness ; 
for it was well known that not one of 
their blood ever did an honest act, ex- 
cept with a roguish intention. In 
short, they were altogether a dacent 
connexion, and a credit to the name. 
As for Billy, all the villany of the fa- 
mily, both plain and ornamental, came 
down to him by way of legacy ; for it 
so happened that the father, in spite of 
all his cleverness, had nothing but his 
roguery to dave him. 

Billy, to do him justice, improved 
the fortune he got: every day ad- 
vanced him farther into dishonesty and 
poverty, until, at the long run, he was 
acknowledged on all hands to be the 
complatest swindler and the poorest 
vagabond in the whole parish. 

Billy’s father, in his young days, had 
often been forced to acknowledge the 
inconvenience of not having a trade, 
in consequence of some nice point in 
law, called the “ Vagrant Act,” that 
sometimes troubled him. On this ac- 
count he made up his mind to give 
Bill an occupation, and he accordingly 
bound him to a blacksmith; but whe- 
ther Bill was to live or die by forgery 
was a puzzle to his father,—though the 
neighbours said that bolh was most 
likely. Atall events, he was put ap- 
prentice to a smith for seven years, 
and a hard card his master had to play 
in managing him. He took the proper 
method, however; for Bill was so 
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THE THREE WISHES.—AN IRISH LEGEND. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


lazy and roguish that it would vex St, 
Peter to keep him in order, 

« Bill,” says his master to him one 
day that he had been sunning himself 
about the ditches, instead of minding 
his business, “ Bill, my boy, I’m vexed 
to the heart to see you in such a bad 
state of health. You're very ill with 
that complaint called an Adl-overness ; 
however,” says he, “I think I can 
cure you. Nothing will bring you about 
but three or four sound doses, ever 
day, of a medicine called ‘the oil o’ 
the hazel.” ‘Take the first dose now” 
says he ; and he immediately banged 
him with a hazel cudgel until Bill's 
bones ached for a week afterwards, 

“If you were my son,” said his mas- 
ter, “I tell you, that, as long as I could 
get a piece of advice growing conve- 
nient in the hedges, I'd have you a 
different youth from what you are. If 
working was a sin, Bill, devil an inno- 
center boy ever broke bread than you 
would be. Good people’s scarce, you 
think ; but however that may be, I 
throw it out as a hint, that you must 
take your medicine till you be cured, 
whenever you happen to get unwell in 
the same way.” 

From this out he kept Bill’s nose to 
the grinding-stone, and whenever his 
complaint returned, he never failed to 
give him a hearty dose for his improve- 
ment. 

In the course of time, however, Bill 
was his own man and his own master ; 
but it would puzzle a saint to know 
whether the master or the man was the 
more precious youth in the eyes of the 
world. 

He immediately married a wife, and 
devil a doubt of it, but if he kept her 
in whiskey and sugar, she kept him in 
hot water. Bill drank and she drank ; 
Bill fought and she fought; Bill was 
idle and she was idle; Bill whacked 
her and she whacked Bill. If Bill 
gave her one black eye, she gave him 
another ; just to keep herself in counte- 
nance. Never was there a blessed pair 
so well met; and a beautiful sight it 
was to see them both at breakfast-time 
blinking at each other across the po- 
tato-basket, Bill with his right eye 
black, and she with her left. 
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In short, they were the talk of the 
whole town; and to see Bill of a mor- 
ning staggering home drunk, bis shirt- 
sleeves rolled up on his smutted arms, 
his breast open, and an old tattered 
leather apron, with one corner tucked 
up under his belt, singing one minute, 
and fighting with his wife the next ;— 
she, reeling beside him, with a disco- 
loured eye, as aforesaid, a dirty ragged 
cap on one side of her head, a pair of 
Bill’s old slippers on her feet, a squal- 
ling brat on her arm,—now cuffing 
and dragging Bill, and again kissing 


and hugging him! yes, it was a plea-~ 


sant picture to see this loving pair in 
such a state! 

This might do for a while, but it 
could not last. They were idle, drun- 
ken, and ill-conducted ; and it was not 
to be supposed that they would get a 
farthing candle on their words, They 
were of course dhruv to great straits ; 
and faith, they soon found that their 
fighting, and drinking, and idleness 
made them the laughing-sport of the 
neighbours ; but neither brought food 
to their childre, put a coat upon their 
backs, nor satisfied their landlord when 
he came to look for hisown. Still the 
never a one of Bill but was a funny 
fellow with strangers, though, as we 
said, the greatest rogue unhanged. 

One day he was standing against his 
own anvil, complately in a brown stu- 
dy,—being brought to his wit’s end 
how to make out a breakfast for the fa- 
mily. The wife was scolding and cur- 
sing in the house, and the naked crea- 
tures of childre squalling about her 
knees for food. Bill was fairly at an am- 
plush, and knew not where or how to 
turn himself, when a poor withered old 
beggar came into the forge, tottering 
on his staff. A long white beard fell 
from his chin, and he looked so thin 
and hungry that you might blow him, 
one would think, over the house. Bill 
at this moment had been brought to his 
senses by distress, and his heart had a 
touch of pity towards the old man; 
for, on looking at him a second time, 
he clearly saw starvation and sorrow in 
his face, 

oo save you, honest man!” said 

ill. 

The old man gave a sigh, and rai- 
sing himself with great pain on his 
staff, he looked at Bill in a very be- 
seeching way. 

“Musha, God save you kindly!” 
says he; “maybe you could give a 
poor, hungry, helpless ould man a 
mouthful of something to ait? You 
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see yourself I'm not able to work; if I 
was I'd scorn to be behoulding to any 
one.” 

“Faith, honest man,” said Bill, “ If 
you knew who you're speaking to, 
you'd as soon ask a monkey for a 
churn-staff, as me for either mate or 
money. There’s not a blackguard in 
the three kingdoms so fairly on the 
shaughran as | am for both the one and 
the other. The wife within is sending 
the curses thick and heavy on me, and 
the childhres playing the cat’s melody 
to keep her in comfort. Take my word 
for it, poor man, if I had either mate or 
money I'd help you, for I know parti- 
cularly well what it is to want them at 
the present spaking; an empty sack 
wont stand, neighbour.” 

So far Bill told him truth. The 
good thought was in his heart, because 
he found himself on a footing with the 
beggar; and nothing brings down 
pride, or softens the heart, like feeling 
what it is to want. 

“ Why you are in a worse state than 
I am,” said the old man ; “ you have a 
family to provide for, and I have only 
myself to support.” 

“ You may kiss the book on that, my 
old worthy,” replied Bill; “but come, 
what I can do for you I will; plant 
yourself up here beside the fire, and 
I'll give it a blast or two of my bellows 
that will warm the old blood in your 
body. It’s a cold, miserable, snowy 
day, and a good heat will be of ser- 
vice.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said the old 
man ; “I am cold, and a warming at 
your fire will do me good, sure enough. 
Oh, it is a bitter, bitter day, God bless 
it !” 

He then sat down, and Bill blewa 
rousing blast that soon made the stran- 
ger edge back from the heat. Ina 
short time he felt quite comfortable, 
and when the numbness was taken out 
of his joints, he buttoned himself up 
and prepared to depart. 

“ Now,” says he to Bill, “ you hadn’t 
the food to give me, but what you 
could you did. Ask any three wishes 
you choose, and be they what they 
may, take my word for it, they shall be 
granted.” 

Now the truth is that Bill, though 
he believed himself a great man in 
point of ‘cuteness, wanted, after all, a 
full quarter of being square ; for there 
is always a great difference between a 
wise man and a knave. Bill was so 
much of a rogue that he could not, for 
the blood of him, ask an honest wish, 
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but stood scratching his head in a 
puzzle. 

“ Three wishes !” said he. “ Why— 
let me see—did you say three ?” 

“ Ay,” replied the stranger, “three 
wishes—that was what I said.” 

“ Well,” said Bill, “ here goes,—aha! 
—let me alone, my old worthy !—faith 
I'll overreach the parish, if what 
you say is true. I'll cheat them in 
dozens, rich and poor, old and young ; 
let me alone, man,—I have it here ;” 
and he tapped his forehead with great 
glee. “Fuith, you’re the sort to meet 
of a frosty morning, when a man wants 
his breakfast; and I’m sorry that I 
have neither money nor credit to get a 
bottle of whiskey, that we might take 
our morning together.” 

** Well, but let us hear the wishes,” 
said the old man; “ my time is short, 
and I cannot stay much longer.” 

“Do you see this sledge hammer ?” 
said Bill ; “I wish, in the first place, 
that whoever takes it up in their hands 
may never be able to lay it down till I 
give them lave ; and that whoever be- 
gius to sledge with it may never stop 
sledging till it’s my pleasure to release 
him.” 

“Secondly ;—I have an arm-chair, 
and I wish that whoever sits down in 
it may never rise out of it till they have 
my consent.” 

“ And thirdly—that whatever money 
I put into my purse, nobody may have 
power to take it out of it but myself!” 

“ You devil's rip!” says the old man 
in a passion, shaking his staffacross Bill's 
nose, “ why did you not ask something 
that would sarve you both here and 
hereafter ? Sure its as common as the 
market cross, that there’s not a vaga- 
bone in his Majesty's dominions stands 
more in need of both.” 

“Oh! by the elevens,” said Bill, “ I 
forgot that altogether! Maybe you'd 
be civil enough to let me change one 
of them? The sorra a purtier wish 
ever was made than I'll make, if you'll 
give me another chance.” 

“ Get out, you reprobate,” said the 
old fellow, still ina passion. “ Your 
day of grace is past. Little you knew 
who was speaking to you all this time. 
I'm St. Peter, you blackguard, and I 
gave you an opportunity of doing 
something for yourself and your fa- 
mily ; but you neglected it, and now 
your fate is cast, you dirty bogtrotting 
profligate. Sure it’s well known what 
you aré! Aren't you a byword in 
every body’s mouth, you and your scold 
of a wife? By the Pope's toe! if 


ever you show your nose to me above 
stairs, I'll send you in a different direc. 
tion.” 

He then gave Bill a rap of his cud- 
gel over the head, and laid him at his 
length beside the bellows, kicked a 
broken coal-scuttle out of his way, and 
left the forge in a fury. 

When Billy recovered himself from 
the effects of the blow, and began to 
think on what had happened, he could 
have quartered himself with vexation 
for not asking great wealth as one of 
the wishes at least ; but now the die 
was cast on him, and he could only 
make the most of the three he pitched 
upon. 

He now bethought him how he might 
turn the wishes to the best account, and 
here his cunning came to his aid. He 
began by sending for his wealthiest 
neighbours on pretence of business ; 
and when he got them under his roof, 
he offered them the arm chair to sit 
down in. He now had them safe, nor 
could all the art of man relieve them 
except worthy Bill was willing. Bill's 
plan was to make the best bargain he 
could before he released his prisoners ; 
and let him alone for knowing how to 
make their purses bleed. There wasn't 
a wealthy man in the country he did 
not fleece. The parson of the parish 
bled heavily ; so did the priest, anda 
rich attorney who had retired from 
practice swore that the court of Chan- 
cery itself was paradise compared to 
Bill’s chair. 

This was all very good for a time. 
The fame of his chair, however, soon 
spread ; so did that of his sledge. In 
a short time neither man, woman, nor 
child, would darken his door; all 
avoided him and his fixtures as the 
would a spring-gun or man-trap. Bill, 
so long as he fleeced his neighbours, 
never wrought a hand’s turn ; so that 
when his money was out, he found him- 
self as badly off us ever, except that 
he was not able to drink and feed so 
heartily as usual. In addition to all 
this, his character was fifty times worse 
than before ; for it was the general be- 
lief that he had dealings with the devil. 
Nothing now could exceed his misery, 
distress, and ill temper. The wife and 
he and their children all fought among 
one another like devils; every body 
hated them, cursed them, and avoided 
them. The people thought they were 
acquainted with more than Christian 
people ought to know ; for the family, 
they said, was very like one that the 


devil drove. All this of course came 
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to Bill’s ears, and it vexed him very 
much. 

One day he was walking about the 
fields, thinking of how he could raise 
the wind once more ; the day was dark, 
and he found himself, before he stop- 
ped, in the bottom of a lonely glen co- 
yered by great bushes that grew on 
each side. “ Well,” thought he, when 
every other means of raising money 
failed him, “it’s reported that I'm in 
Jeague with the devil, and as it’s a 
folly to have the name of the connex- 
jon without the profit, I’m ready to 
make a bargain with him any day ;” 
#0,” said he, raising his voice, “ Nick, 
you sinner, if you be convanient and 
willing, why stand out here; show 
your best leg,—here’s your man.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth, when a dark sober-looking old 
gentleman, not unlike a lawyer, walked 
uptohim. Bill looked at the foot and 
saw the hoof. 

“ Morrow, Nick,” says Bill. 

“ Morrow, Bill,” says Nick. “ Well, 
Bill, what's the news ?” 

“Devil a much myself hears of late,” 
says Bill, “is there anything fresh be- 
low ?” 

“T can’t exactly say, Bill; I spend 
little of my time down now; the Whigs 
are in office and my hands are conse- 
quently too full of business here to pay 
much attention to anything else.” 

“ A fine place this, sir,” says Bill, “to 
take a constitutional walk in; when I 
want an appetite I often come this way 
myself—hem! High feeding is very 
bad without exercise.” 

“High feeding! Come, come, Bill, 
you know you didn’t taste a morsel 
these four-and-twenty hours.” 

“You know that’s a bounce, Nick. 
I eat a breakfast this morning that 
would — a stone of flesh on you, if 
you only smelt at it.” 

“ Bill, you're not remarkable for 
truth.” 

“TI hope you'll still say so, Nick. 
You're too well known to gain ¢redit ; 
and between you and me, I'd rather 
have your ill word than your good one.” 

“You have never deserved any but 
a good word from me, Bill,” replied 
the other. “ You're the first swindler 
on the face of the earth.” 

“ You must go down stairs,—must lave 
the earth to myself before you say so, 
Nickey.” 

“No matter; this is not to the pur- 
pose. What's that you were muttering 
to yourself awhile ago? If you want 
to come to the brunt, here I’m for you.” 
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“ Nick,” said Bill, “you're complate ; 
you want nothing barring a pair of Bri- 
an O’Lynn’s breeches.” 

Bill, in fact, was bent on making his 
companion open the bargain, because 
he had often heard, that in that case, 
with proper care on his own part, he 
might defeat himin the long run. The 
other, however, was his match. 

“ What was the nature of Brian's 
garment,” enquired Nick. 

“ Why, according to the song,” 
Bill— 


said 


“ Brian O’Lynn had no breeches to wear, ‘ 

So he got a sheep’s skin for to make him a pair ; 
With the fieshy side out, and the woolly side in, 
They'll be pleasant and coo/, says Bryan O’Lynn,” 


“ A cool pair would sarve you, Nick.” 

“ You're mighty waggish to-day, mis- 
ter Duffy.” 

“ And good right I have,” said Bill ; 
“ T’m a man snug and well to do in the 
world ; have lots of money, plenty of 
good eating and drinking, and what 
more need a man wish for ?” 


“True,” said the other; “in the 
mean time it’s rather odd that so re- 
spectable a man should not have six 
inches of unbroken cloth in his apparel. 
You are as naked a tatterdemuallion as 
I ever laid my eyes on; in full dress 
for a party of scarecrows, William.” 

“That's my own fancy, Nicky; I 
don’t work at my trade like a gentle- 
man. This is my forge dress, you 
know.” 

“ Well, but what did you summon 
me here for?” said the other; “you 
may as well speak out [ tell you; for 
my good friend, unless you do J shan’t. 
Smell that.” 

“T smell more than that,” said Bill ; 
and by the way, I'll thank you to give 
me the windy side of you—all sul- 
phur I say. There, thats what I call 
an improvement in my condition. But 
as you are so stiff,” says Bill, “ why, 
the short and the long of it is—that— 
hem—you see I’m—tut—sure you 
know I have a thriving trade of my 
own, and that if I like I needn’t be 
ata loss; but in the mane time I’m 
rather in a kind of a so, so—don’t you 
take?” 

And Bill winked knowingly, hoping 
to trick him into the first proposal. 

“You must speak above board, my 
friend,” says the other ; “I’m a man of 
few words, blunt and honest. If you 
have any thing to say, be plain. Don’t 
think I can be losing my time with 
such a pitiful rascal as you are.” 
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“ Why, you precious old rip,” says 
Bill, “dont think your ow breeding will 
pass among dacent people here ? 
However, I believe I may as well 
speak out; for I see — Sane how 
the wind sits, although you did not 
consider éhat a while ago;” and Bill 
put his finger and thumb to his nose. 
“TI want money, then, and am ready to 
come into terms. What have you to 
say to that, Nicky ?” 

« Let me see—let me look at you,” 
says his companion, turning him about. 
* Now, Bill, in the first place, are you 
not as finished a scarecrow as ever 
stood upon two legs ?” 

“T play second fiddle to you there 
again,” said Bill. 

“There you stand with the black- 
guard's coat of arms quartered under 
your eye and—” 

“Dont make little of b/aekguards,” 
said Bill,” nor spake disparagingly of 
your own crest.” 

“ Why, what would you bring, you 
brazen rascal, if you were fairly put up 
at auction ?” 

“Faith, I'd bring more bidders than 
you would,” said Bill, “if you were to 
go off at auction to-morrow. I tell 
you they should bid downwards to 
come to your value, Nicholas. We 
have no coin small enough to purchase 
you.” 

“ Well, no matter,” said Nick, “if 
you are willing to be mine at the ex- 
piration of seven years, I will give you 
more money than ever the rascally 
breed of you was worth.” 

“Done!” said Bill; “ but no despa- 
ragement to my family, in the mean 
time ; so down with the hard cash, and 
dont be a nager.” 

The money was accordingly paid 
down; but as nobody was present, 
except the giver and receiver, the 
amount of what Bill got was never 
known, 

“ Wont you give me a luck-penny ?” 
said the old gentleman.” 

“ Tut,” said Billy, “so prosperous an 
old fellow as you cannot want it ; how- 
ever the devil’s luck to you, with all 
my heart! and it’s rubbing grease to a 
fat pig to say so. Be off now, or 
Ill commit suicide on you. Your 
absence is a cordial to most people, 

ou infernal old profligate. You 
ave injured my morals even for 
the short time you have been with 
me; for I don’t find myself so vir- 
tuous as I was.” 

“ Is that your gratitude, Billy ?” 
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“Is it gratitude you speak of, man? 
I wonder you dont blush when you 
name it. However, when you come 
again, if you bring a third eye in your 
head, you will see what I mane, Ni- 
cholas, ahagur.” 

The old gentleman, as Bill spoke, 
hopped across the ditch on his way to 
Downing-street, where of late ’tis 
thought he possesses much influence. 

Bill now began by degrees to show 
off ; but still wrought a little at his 
trade to blindfold the neighbours. In 
a very short time, however, he became 
a great man. So long indeed as he 
was a poor rascal no decent person 
would speak to him ; even the proud 
serving-men at the “ Big House” 
would turn up their noses at him, 
And he well deserved to be made 
little of by others, because he was 
mean enough to make little of himself. 
But when it was seen and known that 
he had oceans of money, it was won- 
derful to think, although he was now 
a greater blackguard than ever, how 
those who despised him before, began 
to come round him and court his com- 
pany. Bill, however, had neither sense 
nor spirit to make those sunshiny 
friends know their distance ; not he— 
instead of that he was proud to be 
seen in decent company, and so long 
as the money lasted, it was, “ hail fel- 
low well met,” between himself und 
every fair-faced spunger who hada 
horse under him, a decent coat to his 
back, and a good appetite to eat his 
dinners. With riches and all, Bill was 
the same man still; but, somehow or 
other, there is a great difference be- 
tween a rich profligate and a poor one, 
and Bill found it so to his cost in both 
cases. 

Before half the seven years was 
passed Bill had his carriage, and his 
equipages ; was hand and glove with 
my lord this, and my lord that ; kept 
hounds and hunters; was the first 
sportsman at the Curragh ; patronized 
every boxing ruffian he could pick up; 
and betted night and day on cards, 
dice, and horses. Bill, in short, should 
be a blood, and except he did all this, 
he could not presume to mingle 
with the fashionable bloods of his 
time. 

Its an old proverb, however, that 
“ what is got over the devil's back is 
sure to go off under it ;” and in Bill's 
case this proved true. In short, the 
devil himself could not supply him 
with money so fast as he made it fly ; 
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it was “come easy, go easy,” with 
Bill, and so sign was on it, before he 
came within two years of his time he 
found his purse empty. 

And now came the value of his sum- 
mer friends to be known. When it 
was discovered that the cash was no 
longer flush with him—that stud, and 
carriage, and hounds were going to the 
hammer—whish! off they went, friends, 
relations, pot-companions, dinner-eat- 
ers, black-legs and all, like a flock of 
crows that had smelt gunpowder. 
Down Bill soon went, week after week, 
ant day after day, until at last, he was 
obliged to put on the leather apron, 
and take to the hammer again ; and 
not only that, for as no experience 
could make him wise, he once more 
began his tap-room brawls, his quarrels 
with Judy, and took to his “ high feed- 
ing” at the dry potatoes and salt. Now, 
too, came the cutting tongues of all 
who knew him, like razors upon him. 
Those that he scorned because they 
were poor and himself rich, now paid 
him back his own with interest ; and 
those that he measured himself with, 
because they were rich, and who only 
countenanced him in consequence of 
his wealth, gave him the hardest word 
in their cheeks. The devil mend him! 
He deserved it all, and more if he had 
got it, 

“ What could be expected from alow 
upstart like him?” one would say ; 
“sure only J saw other decent people 
keeping his company, J would never 
have crossed his threshhold ; but peo- 

le must do as the world does.” “ Yes, 
indeed!” another would observe, “set 
a beggar on horseback and he'll ride to 
the devil. Bill Duffy, indeed! His 
wealth became him, I’m sure! Why it 
was like a gold ring in a pig’s nose, or 
top boots on a beggarman !” 

“Oh, the common spendthrift!” a 
third would say, “ sure every one that 
saw how he went on, knew he would 
go to the devil at last!” And so on. 

Bill, however, who was a hardened 
sinner, never fretted himself down an 
ounce of flesh by what was said to him, 
orof him. Not he; he cursed, and 
fought, and swore, and schemed awa 
as usual ; taking in every one he could, 
and surely none could match hiin at 
villain of all sorts and sizes. 

_ At last the seven years became ex- 
pired, and Bill was one morning sitting 
mn_his forge, sober and hungry, the 
wife cursing him, and the childher 
squalling, as before ; he was thinking 
how he might defraud some honest 
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neighbour out of a breakfast to stop 
their mouths and his own too, when 
who walks into him but old Nick, to 
demand his bargain. 

“ Morrow, Bill!” says he with a 
sneer. 

“The devil welcome you!” says 
Bill ; “ but you have a fresh memory.” 

“ A bargain’s a bargain between two 
honest men, any day,” says Satan ; 
“when I speak of honest men, I mean 
yourself and me, Bill ;” and he put his 
tongue in his cheek to make game 
of the unfortunate rogue he had come 
for. 

“ Nick, my worthy fellow,” said Bill, 
“have bowels; you wouldn't do a 
shabby thing; you wouldn't disgrace 
your own character by putting more 
weight upona falling man. You know 
what it is to get a come down yourself, 
my worthy; so just keep your toe in 
your pump, and walk off with yourself 
somewhere else. A cool walk will 
sarve you better than my company, 
Nicholas.” 

“ Bill, it’s no use in shirking ;” said 
his friend, “ your swindling tricks may 
enable you to cheat others, but you 
wont cheat me, I guess. You want 
nothing to make you perfect in your 
way but to travel; and travel you 
shall under my guidance, Billy. 0, 
no—I’m not to be swindled, my good 
fellow. I have rather a—a—better 
opinion of myself, Mr. D. than to think 
that you could outwit one Nicholas 
Clutie, Esq.—ehem !” 

“ You may sneer, you sinner,” re- 
plied Bill; “but I tell you for your 
comfort, that I have outwitted men 
who could buy and sell you to your 


face. Despair, you villain, when | tell 


you that no attorney could stand before 
me.” 


Satan’s countenance got blank when 
he heard this; he wriggled and fid- 
getted about, and appeared to be not 
quite comfortable. 

“ In that case, then,” says he, “the 
sooner I deceive you the better; so 
turn out for the low countries.” 

“Is it come to that in earnest ?” said 
Bill, “and are you going to act the 
rascal at the long run ?” 

“Pon honour, Bill.” 

“ Have patience, then, you sinner, 
till I finish this horse-shoe—it’s the 
last of a set I'm finishing for one of 
your friend, the attorney’s horses. 
And here, Nick, I hate idleness, you 
know it’s the mother of mischief, take 
this sledge-hammer, and give a dozen 
strokes or so, till I get it out of hands, 
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and then here's with you, since it must 
be so.” 

He then gave the bellows a puff 
that blew half a peck of dust in Club- 
foot’s face, whipped out the red-hot 
iron, und set Satan sledging away for 
the bare life. 

“ Faith,” says Bill to him, when the 
shoe was finished, “ it’s a thousand 


pities ever the sledge should be out of 


_ your hand; the great Parra Gow was 
a child to you at sledging, you're such 
an able tyke. Now just exercise your- 
self till I bid the wife and childher 
good-bye, and then I'm off.” 

Out went Bill, of course, without 
the slightest notion of coming back ; 
no more than Nick had that the sledge 
hammer would stick to him like a blis- 
ter. He waited, however, until Bill 
had full time to return, then made due 
allowance for the nature of their part- 
ing ; but after a little further delay, 
and no sign of Bill, he began to feel 
misgivings. “I fear,” said he, “the 
fellow is bent on giving me the slip ; 
but wait—although his contrivances 
overreach others, I am resolved they 
shan't overreach me. So now for a 
chase.” 

He strove to pitch the sledge-ham- 
mer away as he spoke ; but it wouldn’t 
do; he tried again; but it still de- 
murred. He then looked at it, pulled 
one hand, then another, tossed it against 
the anvil-block, struck the bellows, 
cracked the walls, got his feet round 
the head of it, pulled, puffed, cursed, 
and swore, till there wasn’t a puff of 
breath in his body. He now danced 
like a madman up and down the forge, 
lashed himself with his tail, fizzed 
and fumed, and knocked his horns 
against this thing and that, till he 
wrought himself into a foam ; but all 
all wouldn’t do. The sledge had a 
regard for him, and would by no means 
leave him by himself in so dangerous 
a state. He then got into afresh fury, 
and began to sledge at the anvil with 
a hope that by opening his hands, as 
he sent away the blow, it might fly out 
of them. This was just what Bill 

wanted. He was now compelled to 

sledge on without stopping until it was 

Bill's pleasure to release him ; and so 

we leave him, sledging away at the 

bare anvil, as if it was for a wager, 
while we look after the wurthy who 
outwitted him. 

In the mean time, Bill broke cover, 
and took to the country at large; 
wrought a little journey-work where- 
ever he could get it, and in this way 





went from one place to another, till in 
the course of a month, he walked back 
very coolly into his own forge, to see 
how things went on in his absence, 
There he found Satan in a rage, the 
perspiration pouring from him in tor. 
rents, hammering with might and main 
upon the naked anvil. Bill calmly 
leaned his back against the wall, placed 
his hat upon the side of his head, put 
his hands into his breeches pockets, 
and began to whistle Shaun Gow’s horn. 
pipe. At length he says in a very 
quiet and goodhumoured way— 

“ Morrow, Nick !” 

“Oh!” says Nick, still hammering 
away—* Oh! you double-distilled vil. 
lain (hech!), may the most refined, 
ornamental (hech !), double-rectified, 
super-extra, and original (hech !) col- 
lection of curses that ever was gathered 
(hech !) into a single nosegay of ill 
fortune (hech !), shine in the button. 
hole of your conscience (hech !) while 
your name is Bill Duffy! I denounce 
you (hech !) as a double-milled villain, 
a finished, hot-pressed knave (hech!), in 
comparison of whom all the otherknaves 
I ever knew (hech !), attorneys in- 
cluded, are honest men. I brand you 
(hech !) as the pearl of cheats, a tip- 
top take-in (hech !) I denounce you, 
I say again, for the villanous treat- 
ment (hech !) I have received at your 
hands in this most untoward (hech !) 
and unfortunate transaction between 
us ; for (hech !) unfortunate, in every 
sense, is he that has any thing to do 
with (hech !) such a prime and finished 
impostor.” 

“ You're very warm, Nicky,” says Bill; 
“what puts you into a passion, you old 
sinner. Sure if its your own will and 
pleasure to take exercise at my anvil, 
I’m not to be abused for it. Upon my 
credit, Nicky, you ought to blush for 
using such blackguard language, so 
unbecoming your grave churacter. 
You cannot say that it was I set youa 
hammering at the empty anvil, you 
profligate. However; as you are s0 
industrious, I simply say it would bea 
thousand pities to take you from it. 
Nick, I love industry in my heart, and 
I always encourage it ; so work away; 
its not often you spend your time so 
creditably. I’m afraid if you weren't 
at that you'd be worse employed.” 

“ Bill, have bowels,” said the opera- 
tive ; “you wouldn't go to lay more 
weight on a falling man, you know ; 
you wouldn’t disgrace your character 
by such a piece of iniquity as keeping 
an inoffensive gentleman, advanced in 
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years, at such an unbecoming and ras- 
cally job as this. Generosity ’s your 
top virtue, Bill ; not but that you have 
many other excellent ones, as well as 
that among which, as you say your- 
self, I reckon industry ; but still it is 
in generosity you shine. Come, Bill, 
honour bright, and release me.’ 

« Name the terms, you profligate.” 

« You're above terms, William ; a 
generous fellow like you never thinks 
of terms.” ‘ 

«“ Good bye, old gentleman !” said 
Bill, very coolly ; “ I'll drop in to see 
you once a month.” 

« No, no, Bill, you infern—a—a— 

‘ou excellent, worthy, delightful fel- 
low, not so fast ; not so fast, Come, 
name your terms, you—my dear Bill, 
name your terms.” 

“ Seven years more.” 

“I agree ; but - 

“ And the same supply of cash as 
before, down on the nail here.” 

“Very good ; very good. You're 
rather simple, Bill ; rather soft, I 
must confess. Well, no matter. I 
shall vet turn the tab—a—hem! You 
are an exceedingly simple fellow, Bill ; 
still there will come a day, my dear 
Bill—there will come cE 

“Do you grumble, you vagrant ? 
Another word, and I double the 
terms.” 

“Mum, William—mum ; face is 
Latin for a candle.” 

“Seven years more of grace, and 
the same measure of the needful that I 
gotbefore. Ay or no ?” 

“Of grace, Bill!! Ay! ay! ay! 
There’s the cash. I accept the terms. 
Oh blood! the rascal—of grace! ! 
Bill !” 

. “Well, now drop the hammer, and 
vanish,” 

“ Before I go, Bill, I'll show you 
what it is 4o be generous. There's a 
third more of the hard cash. I know 
of none who will make so good a use 
of it, except old P——, who, when 
his father left him the sum of nothing, 
said he would leave that part of the 
legacy to be divided among the poor. 
Do you know another reason why I 
give you this ?” 

“No; but I won't be long so, while 
yon’re to the fore.” 

“It is simply thatyou may sink your 
connection with me, Billy. The fact 
is, J have a character to support ; and 
if it was generally known that I—a— 
a— had any particular knowledge of 
you, it would be rather a stain upon 
me. You are, William, some centu- 


ries before the age in wickedness, and 
therefore, at present, it would be dis- 
creditable in me to be known as your 
intimate. I have my reasons for this, 
that’s all; I say I have my reasons.” 

“ Very good,” says Billy, delighted, 
in the first place, with the additional 
cash ; “ you wish it to be thought that 
the devil's not as black as he’s painted ; 
but what would you think to take this 
sledge, while you stay, and give me 
a eh! why in such a hurry ?” he 
added, seeing thet Satan withdrew in 
double quick time. 

“ Hollo ! Nicholas!” he shouted, 
“come back ; you forgot something !” 
and when the old gentleman looked 
behind him, Billy shook the hammer 
at him, on which he vanished alto- 
gether. 

Billy now got iato his old courses ; 
and what shows the kind of people the 
world is made of, he also took up with 
his old company. When they saw 
that he had the money once more, and 
was sowing it about him in all direc- 
tions, they immediately began to find 
excuses for his former extravagance. 

“Say what you will,” said one, 
“Bill Duffy’s a spirited fellow, and 
bleeds like a prince.” 

“ He’s as hospitable a man in his 
own house, or out of it, as ever lived,” 
said another. 

“His only fault is,” observed a 
third, “that he is, if any thing, too 
generous, and doesn’t know the value 
of money ; his fault ’s on the right side, 
however.” 

“ He has the spunk in him,” said a 
fourth ; “ keeps a capital table, prime 
wines, and a standing welcome for his 
friends.” 

“ Why,” said a fifth, “ if he doesn’t 
enjoy his. money while he lives, he 
won't when he’s dead ; so more power 
to him, and a wider throat to his 
purse.” 

Indeed the very persons who were 
cramming themselves at his expense 
despised him at heart. They knew 
very well, however, how to take him 
on the weak side. Praise his genero-. 
sity, and he would do any thing ; call 
him a man of spirit, and you might 
fleece him to his face. Sometimes he 
would toss a purse of guineas to this 
knave, another to that flatterer, a 
third to a bully, and a fourth to some 
broken-down rake—and all to com 
vince them that he was a_ sterling 
friend—a man of mettle and liberality. 
But never was he kuown to help a 
virtuous and struggling’ family—to as- 
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sist the widow or the fatherless, or to 
do any other act that was éru/y useful. 
It is to be supposed the reason of this 
was, that as he spent it, as most of the 
world do, in the service of the devil, 
by whose aid he got it, he was pre- 
vented from turning it to a guod ac- 
count. Between you and me, dear 
reader, there are more persons acting 
after Bill’s fashion in the same world 
than you dream about. Bill had now 
more practice at spending money than 
before, and although he had received 
a greater sum, yet he contrived to get 
through it in a shorter time. The kind 
of pleasure he drew from his dissipa- 
tion was like the pleasure of quench- 
ing one’s thirst in a dream—that is to 
say, no pleasure at all. Inthe dream 
a man drinks and drinks ; but his 
thirst is never satisfied. So it was with 
Bill ; he spent aud spent, but never 
enjoyed what he spent. All his for- 
mer follies were taken up again—all 
his former crimes repeated ; then new 
follies and new crimes were added to 
the list. And so he went on as long 
as his money lasted. 

When it was out, his friends played 
him the same rascally game once 
more. No sooner did his poverty be- 
come plain, than the knaves began to 
be troubled with small fits of modesty, 
such as an unwillingness to come to 
his place when there was no longer 
any thing to be got there. A kind of 
virgin bashfulness prevented them from 
speaking to him when they saw him 
getting out on the wrong side of his 
clothes. Many of them would turn 
away from him in the prettiest and 
most delicate manner when they 
thought he wanted to borrow money 
from them—all for fear of putting him 
to the blush by asking it. Others 
again, when they saw him coming to- 
wards their houses about dinner hour, 
would become so confused, from mere 
gratitude, as to think themselves in 
another place; and their servants, 
seized, as it were, with the same feel- 
ing, would tell Bill that their masters 
were “ not at home.” 

At length, after travelling the same 
villainous round as before, Bill was 
compelled to betake himself, as the 
last remedy, to the forge ; in other 
words, he found that there is, after all, 
nothing in this world that a man can 
rely on so firmly and surely as his own 


industry. Bill, however, wanted the 
organ of common sense ; for his expe. 
rience, and it was sharp enough to leave 
an impression, run off him like water 
off a duck. 

He took to his employment sorely 
against his grain ; but he had now no 
choice. He must either work or starve, 
and starvation is like a great doctor, no- 
body tries it till every other remedy 
fails them. Bill had been twice rich; 
twice a gentleman among blackguards, 
but always a blackguard among gentle. 
men* ; for no wealth or acquaintance 
with decent society could rub the rust 
of his native vulgarity off him. He 
was now a common blinking sot in his 
forge ; a drunken bully in the taproom, 
cursing and brow-beating every one as 
well as his wife; boasting of how 
much money he had spent in his day ; 
swaggering about the high doings he 
carried on ; telling stories about him- 
self and Lord This at the Curragh ; 
the dinners he gave—how much they 
cost him, and attempting to extort 
credit upon the strength of his former 
wealth. He was too ignorant, how. 
ever, to know that he was publishing 
his own disgrace, and that it was a 
mean-spirited thing to be proud of what 
ought to make him blush through a deal 
board nine inches thick. 

He was one morning industriously 
engaged in a quarrel with his wife, 
who, with a three-legged stool in her 
hand, appeared to mistake his head for 
his own anvil ; he, in the mean time, 
paid his addresses to her with his lea- 
ther apron, when who steps in to jog 
his memory about the little agreement 
that was between them, but old Nick. 
The wife, it seems, in spite of all her 
exertions to the contrary, was getting 
the worst of it; and Sir Nicholas, 
willing to appear a gentleman of great 
gallantry, thought he could not do less 
than take up the lady’s quarrel, parti- 
cularly as Bill had laid her in a sleep- 
ing posture. Now Satan thought this 
too bad ; and as he felt himself under 
many obligations to the sex, he deter- 
mined to defend one of them on the 
present occasion ; so as Judy rose, he 
turned upon the husband, and floored 
him by aclever facer. 

“ You unmanly villain,” said he, “is 
this the way you treat your wife? 
’*Pon honour, Bill, I'll chastise you on 
the spot. I could not stand by a spec- 


* It is almost unnecessary for ug to acknowledge the little theft manifest in the 
above travestie. 
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without giving up all claim to gal- 
nt-——” 

¥ Whack! the word was divided in 

his mouth by the blow of a churn-staff 

from Judy, who no sooner saw Bill 

struck, than she nailed Satan who 

“fell” ouce more. 

“ What, you villian, that’s for striking 
my husband like a murderer behind his 
back,” said Judy, and she suited the 
action to the word, “that’s for inter- 
fering between man and wife. Would 

ou murder the poor man before my 
face? eh? If he bates me, you shab- 
by dog you, who has a better right? 


‘ ’m sure its nothing out of your pocket. 


Must you have your finger in every 
ie?” 

This was anything but idle talk; for 
at every word she gave him a remem- 
brance, hot and heavy. Nicholas back- 
ed, danced, and hopped ; she advanced, 
still drubbing him with great persever- 
ance, till at length he fell into the re- 
doubtable arm chair, which stood ex- 
actly behind him. Bill, who had been 
putting in two blows for Judy’s one, 
seeing that his enemy was safe, now 
got between the devil and his wife, a 
situation that few will be disposed to 
envy him. 

“Tendemess, Judy,” said the hus- 
band, “1 hate cruelty. Go put the 
tongs in the fire, and make them red 
ag Nicholas, you have a nose,” said 

e. 

Satan began to rise, but was rather 
surprised to find that he could not 
budge. 

“ Nicholas,” says Bill, “how is your 
pulse ? you don’t look well ; that is to 
say, you look worse than usual.” 

The other attempted to rise, but 
found it a mistake. 

“T’ll thank you tocome along,” said 
Bill, “I have a fancy to travel under 
your guidance, and we'll take the Low 
Countries in our way, wont we? Get 
to your legs, you sinner; you know a 
bargain’s a bargain between two honest 
men, Nicholas; meaning yourself and 
me. Judy, are the tongs hot? The 
devil’s nose is waiting for them ; its out 
of all patience.” 

Satan’s face was worth looking at, as 
he turned his eyes from the husband to 
the wife, and then fastened them on the 
tongs, now nearly at a furnace heat in 
the fire, conscious at the same time 
that he could not move out of the 
chair. 

“Billy,” said he, “you wont forget 
Vou, XIV. 
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‘tator of such ungentlemanly conduct 


that I rewarded your generosity the 
last time 1 saw you, in the way of 
business.” : 

“Faith, Nicholas, it fails me to re- 
member any generosity I ever showed 
you. Don’t be womanish. I simply 
want to see what kind of stuff your 
nose is made of, and whether it will 
stretch like a rogue’s conscience. If it 
does, we will flatter it up the chimly 
with the red hot tongs, and when this 
old hat is fixed on the top of it, let us 
alone for a weather cock.” 

“Billy,” said Satan, “I say again, 
considering my years, would you treat 
an aged gentleman so vilely? Bill, I 
always considered you a gentlemanly 
sort of person, upon my cout I did ; and 
from one gentleman to another, Wil- 
liam, this is not the thing. Consider 
my years, William; I’m advanced in 
life, and my age alone ought to pro- 
tect me.” 

“Your age did not protect me, 
Nicky, when you gave me the facer 
awhile ago; the last time you were at 
my sledge you gave no sign of either 
age or weakness. In villainy you're 
old enough, you sinner.” 

“Then have a fellow-feeling, Mr. 
Duffy ; you know we ought not to dis- 
pute, William. Come, come, drop 
the matter, and I give you the next 
seven years.” 

“We know all that,” says Billy 
opening the red hot tongs very coolly 

“Mr. Duffy,” said Satan, “if you 
cannot remember my friendship to 
yourself, don’t forget ay often I stood 

our father’s friend, your grandfather’s 
riend, and the friend of all your re- 
lations up to the tenth generation. I 
intended, also, to stand by your child- 
ren after you, so long as the name of 
Duffy, and a respectable one it is, 
might last.” 

“ Don’t be blushing, Nick,” says Bill, 
“youare too modest; that was ever 
your failing, keep up your head, there’s 
money bid for you. I'll give you such 
a nose, my good friend, that you will 
have to keep an outrider before you, to 
carry the end of it on his shoulder.” 

“Mr. Duffy, I pledge my honour to 
raise your children in the world as high 
as they can go; no matter whether 
they desire it or not.” 

“That's very kind of you,” says the 
other, “and L'll do as much for your 
nose.” 

He gripped it as he spoke, and 
old boy immediately ae out ; oan 
pulled, and the nose went with him like 

: 2s 
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a piece of warm wax. He then transfer- 
red the tongs to Judy, got a ladder, re- 
sumed the tongs, ascended the chim- 
ney, and tugged stoutly at the nose un- 
til he got it five feet above the roof.— 
He then fixed the hat upon the top of 
it, and came down. 

“ There’s a weathercock,” said Billy, 
“T defy Ireland to show such a beauty. 
Faith, Nick, it would make the purti- 
est steeple for a church, in all Europe, 
and the old hat fits it to a shaving.” 

In this state, with his nose twisted 
up the chimney, Satan sat for some 
time, experiencing the novelty of what 
might be termed a peculiar sensation. 
At last the worthy husband and wife 
began to relent: 

“T think,” said Bill, “that we have 
made the most of the nose, as well as 
the joke; I believe, Judy, it's long 
enough,” 

“ What is ?” says Judy. 

“ Why, the joke,” said the husband. 

« Faith, and I think so is the nose,” 
said Judy. 

“ What do you say yourself, Satan ?” 
said Bill. 

“ Nothing at all, William,” said the 
other ; “ but that—ha! ha!—it’s a good 
joke—an excellent joke, and a goodly 
nose, too, as it stands. You were 
always a gentlemanly man, Bill, and 
did things with a grace; still, if I 
might give an opinion on such a trifle— 

“It's no trifle at all,” says Bill, “if 
you spake of the nose.” 

“ Very well, it is not,” says the other ; 
* still, if I might venture an opinion, 
with great submission to you, Bill— 
upon so important a subject”—he had 
one eye up the chimney, and the other 
cocked at Bill, as he spoke—* I think, 
William dear, Mr. William, or rather, 
William Duffy, Esq. and gentleman— 
I think, with every respect and defer- 
ence to you and your very respectable 
and interesting wife, Mrs. uffy—I 
agree, 1 say, with each of you, and 
am decidedly of opinion, that if you 
could shorten both the joke and the 
nose without further violence, you 
would lay me under very heavy obli- 
gations, which I shall be ready to ac- 
knowledge and repay, as I ought.” 

“ Come,” said Bill, “shell out once 
more, and be off for seven years. As 
much as you came down with the last 
time, and vanish.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, 
when the money was at his feet, and 
Satan invisible. Nothing could sur- 
pass the mirth of Bill and his wife, at 
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the result of this adventure, They 
laughed till they fell down on the floor, 

It is useless to go over the same 
ground again. Bill was still incorrigi. 
ble. The money went as the devil’s 
money always goes. Bill caroused and 
squandered, but could never turn a 
penny of it to agood purpose. In this 
way year after year went, till the 
seventh was closed, and Bill’s hour 
come. He was now, and had been for 
some time past, as miserable a knave 
as ever. ot a shilling had he, nora 
shilling’s worth, with the exception of 
his forge, his cabin, and a few articles 
of crazy furniture. In this state he 
was standing in his forge as before, 
straining his ingenuity how to make 
out a breakfast, when Satan came to 
oe after him. 

he old gentleman was sorel 
zled how to get at him. He kept 
skulking and sneaking about the forge 
for some time, till he saw that Bill 
hadn’t a cross to bless himself with, 
He immediately changed himself into 
a guinea, and lay in an open place 
where he knew Bill would see him; 

“Tf,” said he, “I get once into his 
possession, I can manage him.” 

The honest smith took the bait, for 
it was well gilded, he clutched the gui- 
nea, put it into his purse, and closed 
it up. 

“Ho! ho!” shouted the devil out of 
the purse, “you're caught, Bill; I’ye 
secured you at last, you knave you. 
Why don’t you despair, you villain, 
when you think of what’s before you ?” 

“Why you unlucky old dog,” said 
Bill, “is it there you are?” will you 
always drive your head into every loop- 
hole that’s set for you? Faith, Nick 
achora, I never had you bagged till 
now.” 

Satan then began to swell and tug 
and struggle witha view of getting out 
of the purse, but in vain. He found 
himself fast, and perceived that he was 
once more in Bill’s power. 

“Mr. Duffy,” said he, “we under 
stand each other. I'll give the seven 
—_ additional and the cash on the 
nail.” 

“ Be aisey, Nicholas. You know the 
weight of the hammer, that’s enough. 
It’s not a whipping with feathers you're 
going to get, any how. Just be aisey.” 

“Mr. Duffy, I grant I'm not your 
match. Release me, and I double the 
cash. I was merely trying your tem- 
per when I took the shape of a guinea.” 
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~ « Faith and I'll try yours before you 
lave it, I've a notion.” 

He immediately commenced with 
the sledge, and Satan sang out with a 
considerable want of firmness. 

« Am I heavy enough ?” said Bill. 

“Lighter, lighter William, if you 
love me. 1 haven’t been well, latterly, 
Mr. Duffy—I have been delicate— 
my health, in short, is in a very preca- 
rious state, Mr. Duffy.” 

“T can believe that,” said Bill, “and 
it will be more so before I have done 
with you. Am I doing it right ?” 

«“ Beautifully, William; but a little 
of the heaviest ; strike me light, Bill, 
my head’s tender, oh !” 

“ Heads or tails, my old boy,” ex- 
claimed the other; “I don’t care 
which ; it’s all the same to me what side 
of you is up—but here goes to help the 
impression—hach !” 

“ Bill,” said Nicholas, “is this gen- 
tlemanly treatment in your own respec- 
table shop? Do you think, if you 
dropped into my little place, that I’d 
act this rascally part towards you? 
Have you no compunction ?” 

“I know,” replied Bill, sledging away 
with vehemence, “ that you're notorious 
for giving your friends a warm welcome. 
Divil an ould youth more so; but you 
must be daling in bad coin, must you? 
However, good or bad, you're in for a 
sweat now, you sinner, Am I doin’ it 


urty ?” 

“ ovale William—but, if possible, 
a little more delicate.” 

“Oh, how delicate you are! May 
be a cup o’ tay would sarve you, or a 
little small gruel to compose your sto- 
mick.” 

“Mr. Duffy,” said the gentleman in 
the purse, “ hold your hand, and let us 
understand one another. I havea pro- 
posal to make,” 

“ Hear the sinner, anyhow,” said the 
wife, 

“ Name your own sum,” said Satan, 
“only set me free,” 

“No, the sorrow may take the toe 
you'll budge. till you let Bill off,” said 
the wife; “hould him hard, Bill, 
barrin’ he sets you clear of your engage- 
ment.” 

“There it is, my posey,” said Bill ; 
“that’s the condition. If you don’t 
give me up, here’s at you once more— 
and you must double the cash you gave 
the last time, too. So, if you're of that 
opinion, say ay—leave the cash, and be 
0 » 


“ Oh, murder!” groaned the old one, 
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“am I to be done by an Irish spal- 
peen! I who was never done before.” 

“Keep a mannerly tongue in your 
head, Nick,” said Bill; “if you're not 
done by this time you must be the divil’s 
tough morsel, for I'm sure you're long 
enough at the fire, you villain. Do you 
agree to the terms ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied the other, “let 
me out—and I hope I have done with 
you.” 

The money again immediately ap- 
peared in a glittering heap before Bill, 
upon which he exclaimed— 

“ The ay has it, you dog. Take to 
your pumps now, and fair weather after 
you, you vagrant: but Nicholas—Nick 
—here—here—” 

The other looked back and saw Bill, 
with a broad grin upon him, shaking 
the purse at him—* Nicholas, come 
back,” said he, “ I’m short a guinea.” 

The other shook his fist in return, 
and shouted out, looking over his 
shoulder as he spoke, but not stop- 
ping— 

“Oh you superlative villain, kee 
from me—lI wish to have done with 
you—and all I hope is that I'll never 
meet you either here or hereafter.” So 
saying he disappeared. 

It would be useless to stop now 
merely to inform our readers that Bill 
was beyond improvement. In short, 
he once more took to his old habits, 
and lived on exactly in the same man- 
ner as before. He had two sons, one 
as great a blackguard as himself, and 
who was also named after him; the 
other was a well-conducted, virtuous 
young man, called James, who left his 
father, and having relied upon his own 
industry and honest perseverance in 
life, arrived afterwards to great wealth, 
and built the town called Bally James 
Duff, which is so called from its founder 
until this day. 

Bill, at length, in spite of all his 
wealth, was obliged, as he himself said, 
“to travel,"—in other words, he fell 
asleep one day, and forgot to awaken ; 
or, in still plainer terms, he died. 

Now, it is usual, when a man dies, to 
close the history of his life and adven- 
tures at once ; but with our hero this 
cannot be the case. The moment Bill 
departed, he very naturally bent his 
steps towards the gate kept by St. 
Peter, as being, in his opinion, likely 
to lead him towards the snuggest birth 
he could readily make out, On arriv- 
ing he gave a very humble kind of a 
knock, and St. Peter appeared, 
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“God save your Reyerence!” said 
Bill, very submissively. 

“God save you kindly!” said the 
saint; “are you for the snuggery in- 
side ?” 

“ Sure your reverence knows I 
would’nt come here if I was’nt. Turn 


the kay, sir, if you plase, and don’t be 
keepin’ me waitin’, for troth I’m hardly 
able to mark the ground with fatigue, 
and I have a great dale of pleasant 
you within. Sure 


news that I'll tell 
Dan O’Connell—— 

“ Where's your pass, first ?” 

“Here it is,” replied Bill, “signed 
by my parish priest ; anda purty penny 
it cost me,” 

«“ Whew !” whistled the saint, “ is that 
your depindance ? that scrape ?” 

“ Faith, your reverence,” said Bill, 
“it’s no forgery, anyway, but written 
with his own holy hand—be the same 
atoken he tould me that himself and 
your reverence were as great as two 
pickpockets.” 

St. Peter looked sharply at him— 

“ What's your name ?” suid he. 

“ Billy Duffy, plaise your reverence.” 

“Oh, then, you unfortunate scamp,” 
exclaimed the saint, in great wrath, 
“can it be possible, that after 
having outwitted the devil three 
times, you'd let ‘yourself be outwit- 
ted by a priest at last. Forgery! 
Why you old reprobate, that pass is 
the grossest forgery that ever was com- 
mitted. All very well to get the money 
from you below, but it’s no go here, 
Bill.”” He added—* And so you paid 
your priest for a piece of stuff that’s 
worth nothing more at this gate than 
so much waste paper. When your 

riest himself comes here, you sinner, 

e’ll sing as small, and find as much to 
do to keep himself safe as any of you 
will.” 

« Holy Moses!” exclaimed Bill, “am 
I bit this way—be this and be that, in 
one sense, then, what Father M‘Cudgel 
said was true, at any rate—for sure 
enough the man that bit Bill Duffy 
ought to be a match for the devil any 
day.’ 

2 Begone out of that,” said St. Peter, 
slapping the gate in his face—*if I 
could do any thing for you, I would. 
I dont forget the day you warmed my 
nose at your forge ; but you've put it 
out of my + acc move ; M‘Cudgel’s 
pass has dished you.” 

Bill then turned his steps very dis- 
consolately towards purgatory ; but it 
so happened that he was too wicked 
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even for this blessed bed of comfort— 
for after finding that his pass was looked 
upon as a forgery there also, he got or- 
ders to pass on—being agreeably as. 
sured that he must “go further and 
fare worse.” 

He was now so cold and fatigued 
that he cared little where he went, 
provided only, as he said himself, “he 
could rest his bones, and get an air of 
the fire.” Accordingly, after arriving at 
the third and last gate, he knocked, as 
before, and was told he would get instant 
admittance the moment he gave his 
name, in order that they might find 
out his berth from the registry, taking 
it for granted that he had been booked 
for them, as is usual in such cases. 

“I think your master is acquainted 
with me,” said Billy. 

“If he were not, you'd not come 
here,” said the porter; “there are no 
friendly visits made to us. What's you 
name ?” 

“ Billy Duffy,” he replied. 

The porter and several of his com- 
panions gave a yell of terror, such as 
Bill had never heard before, and im- 
mediately every bolt was bolted, every 
chain drawn tight across the gate, and 
every available weight und bar placed 
against it, as if those who were inside 
dreaded a siege. 

“ Off, instantly,” said the porter, “and 
let his Majesty know that the rascal he 
dreads so much is here at the gate.” 

In fact such a racket and tumult were 
never heard as the very mention of Billy 
Duffy created among them. 

“Oh,” said Bill, “with his eye to 
the bars of the gate, “I doubt I have 
got a bad name,” and he shook his 
read like an innocent man who did not 
deserve it. 

In the mean time, his old acquain- 
tance came running towards the gate 
with such haste and consternation, that 
his tail was several times nearly tripping 
up his heels. 

“Don’t admit that rascal!” he 
shouted—“ bar the gate—make every 
chain, and lock, and bolt, fust—I won't 
be safe—none of us will be safe—and 
I won't stay here, nor none of us need 
stay here, if he gets in—my bones are 
sore yet after him. No, no—begone 
you villain—you'll get no entrance here 
—I know you too well.” 

Bill could not help giving a broad 
malicious grin at Satan, and putting his 
nose through the bars, he exclaimed— 

“Ha! you ould dog, I have you 
afraid of me at last, have I?” 
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He had scarcely uttered the words, 
when his foe, who stood inside, - in- 
stantly tweaked him by the nose, and 
Bill felt as if he had been gripped by 
the same red hot tongs with which he 
himself had formerly tweaked the nose 
of Nicholas. 

“ Well,” said he, “that’s not the 
way J treated you once upon a time. 
Throth you're ondecent—but you know 
what it is to get tinker’s reckoning— 
to be paid in advance—so I owe you 
nothing for that, Nicholas.” 

Bill then departed, but soon found 
that in consequence of the inflamma- 
ble materials which strong drink had 
thrown into his nose, that organ imme- 
diately took fire, and, indeed, to tell 
the truth, kept burning night and day, 


winter and summer, without ever once 
going out, from that hour to this. 

Such was the sad fate of Billy Duffy, 
who has been walking, without stop or 
stay, from place to place ever since ; 
and in consequence of the flame on his 
nose, and his beard being tangled like a 
wisp of hay, he has been christened by 
the country folk Will o’ the Wisp, 
while, as it were, to show the mischief 
of his disposition, the circulating knave, 
knowing that he must seek the coldest 
bogs and quagmires in order to cool 
his nose, seizes upon that opportunity 
of misleading the unthinking and tipsy 
night travellers from their way, just 
that he may have the satisfaction of 
still taking in as many as possible. 


THE DEATH OF ELI. 
“ Eli sat upon a seat by the way side watching, for his heart trembled for the 


Ark of God,”—lst Sam. iv. 13. 


The combat’s rage is heard afar, 

And the thunder peal of the distant war 
From Eben-ezer’s Rock, 

As fiercely upon Aphec’s height 

Meet Israel and Philistia’s might, 
In the deadly battle shock. 


II. 


They have brought his priestly chain of pride, 
They have placed it by the highway side 
In Shiloh’s lofty gate ; 
And trembling there in anxious fear 
He sits, the venerable Seer 
Of ninety years and eight. 


Il. 


The film of age is on his eye, 
Its snows = his head, 

And he lists the step of each passer by, 
And he questions him in dread. 


—— lc oC 


Iv. 

Yet ’tis not of his children twain, 

In peril on yon battle plain 
Amid the bloody fray ; 

His heart is with the sacred Ark 

And trembles as forebodings dark 
Arise in sad array. 


ee ed 


Ve 
In Shiloh’s streets is heard a wail, 
Yon frightened fugitive so pale 
The messenger of woe ; 
He has told his saddening tale of ills, 
Of Israel scatter’d on the hills 
Before the conquering foe. 
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The Death of Eli. 


vi. 


He has spoken of faithful hearts and bold 
Laid low on that fatal plain ; 

But, woe of woes, he has falt’ring told 
How the Ark of God is ta’en, 


Vil. 


The old man calmly heard him tell 
How Hophni and Phineas fell, 
Without a sigh or tear. 
Full well the wretched parent knew 
Eternal Justice claim’d her due, 
As spoke the youthful Seer. 


Vill. 


But the Ark of God in godless hands, 
And borne away to pagan lands 
Came to his soul like lead ! 
There is death in that groan, 
He has dropp’d from his throne, 
The vital spark has fled. 


Old Man, when rage the fiends of ill, 

When guileful men high places fill, 
And wield the rod of pow’r, 

When e’en the wearer of the crown 

But half withholds the royal frown— 
In that disastrous hour. 


x. 


Old Man, I would our hearts were found, 
When thus the tempest gathers round 
And threats Religion’s Bark, 
Like thine an anxious love to feel, 
And burn resolved with holy zeal 
To guard the sacred Ark. 


xI. 


Ark of our hope—our country’s stay, 
Palladium of the free, 


Forbid it Heav'n the foe should lay 
Unhallow’d hand on Thee. 


FITZsTEWART. 
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The Psalter, or Psalms of David, in English 
Verse. Oxford. b 


Tug most instructive metrical trans- 
lation of the Psalms is also the most 
oetical—it is that of Bishop Mant. 
The volume before us contains pas- 
sages of exceeding beauty and tender- 
ness—but the more sublime parts are, 
we think, altogether destroyed. We 
incline to think, that in some passages, 
unrhymed verse in the measures of 
Thalaba, or with occasional rhymes in- 
terposed, as in Samson Agonistes, 
would best serve the purposes of a 
translator who sought to give any thing 
of the effect of eastern poetry. In 
this volume the effort is, to produce a 
volume which may be substituted in 
churches for the version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, or that of Tate and Brady. 
We transcribe a few lines :— 


“ My Shepherd is the Lord; I know 
No care or craving need : 
He lays me where the green herbs grow 
Along the quiet mead. 


“ He leads me where the waters glide= 
The waters soft and still, 
And homeward He will gently guide 
My wandering heart and will. 


“ He brings me in the righteous path, 
Even for his Name’s dear sake. 
What if in vale and shade of death 
My dreary way I take ? 


“I fear no ill, for thou, O God, 
With me for ever art; 
Thy shepherd's staff, thy guiding rod 
’Tis they console my heart. 


“ For me thy board is richly spread 
In sight of all my foes ; 
Fresh oil of thine embalms my head, 
My cup of grace o’erflows. 


*O nought but love and mercy wait 
Through all my life on me, 
Aud I within my Father’s gate 
For long bright years shall be." 


Sacred and Moral Songs. By Eliza Leslie. Dub- 
lin: 1839 


A very pleasing collection. Original 
words of exceeding beauty are, in 
some cases, united to well-known and 
admired music. In others, both the 
words and the music are original. The 
collection consists of—ist. The Rain- 
bow, —original words, to the well- 
known air of “Life let us cherish.” 
2d. Jane Taylor’s lines of “ Twinkle 
twinkle, little star,” to the French air 
of “A yous diraije, 3d, Dr. Watts’s 


Critical Notices. 
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The Hearts of Steel. 


story very interesting. 
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“ How doth the little busy bee!” to 
the Italian air—“ Sul Margine.” - 4th. 
A Christmas Hymn; the words and 
music of which are both original. And 
5th. Watts’s Cradle Hymn, arranged 
to a very sweet English air.—We 
transcribe the words of “The Raine 
bow :”"— 


“ Tell me, sister, tell me why 

Just between the showers of rain 

A lovely bow is seen on high, 

And then it fades away again ? 

Before I count the colours gay, 

Green, red, and blue, and rose, and gray, 
Swift it vanishes away, 

And now ‘tis gone! it will not stay. 

Tell me, sister, tell me true, 

Who hung the bow in heaven’s deep blue ? 


II. 


“ About two thousand years ago, 

When all were bad—bat one was good ; 
The Lord looked down and saw twas so, 
He therefore sent a raging flood 

A flood that swept away the world, 

Save Noah, safe within the ark, 

For whom the rainbow was unfurled, 
To glad the heavens for weeks so dark ; 
That we might know as well as he 

That never more a flood should be. 


“ Dearest sister! I would love 
Such a go .od gracious Lord ; 
Aad he live. © heaven above, 
And I eammot 1 o~< 4 word! 
Besides, | know not « hat to say 
Sometimes when I wish to pray : 
And he lives so far and high 
Above the rainbow in the sky! 
Dearest sister! is he mild ? 

For I'm a sinful little ehild. 


Iv. 
“ Mother says, he loves us all, 
Great and little, large and small : 
And was once a little child, 
Gentle, gracious, meek and mild! 
Then, when he became a man, 
And mothers with their infants ran, 
He took them up—and blessed them there, 
And said he’d make of such his care. 
Sister, see! the beauteous bow 
Smiles in promise o’er us now!” 


—— 


An Irish Historical Tale 
of the Last Century. Dublin. Tegg & Co. 


Tus is the second of a series of sto- 


ties illustrative of Irish insurrections, 
for the last two hundred and fifty years, 


We do not think the delineation of 
Trish character very successful, nor the 
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Blindness; or the Second Sense Restored and 
Lost. A Poem. By Andrew Park. London. 


1839. : 
Some short poems, published in this 
volame, are, we think, greatly superior 
to the poem of “ Blindness.” The fol- 
lowing sonnet is not an unfavourable 
specimen of the author’s style :— 


“ There is a little spot on God's fair earth, 
To which our longing memory ever clings ; 
Where, in our youthful days of love and mirth, 


Sweet feeling thrilled the bosom’s tenderest 
strings. 


Where'er we roam, reflection ever flings 

Its fond arms round it, and will linger there : 

And fancy often hovers high on wings, 

To gaze upon it, deeming it most fair ! 

No charm, however novel, can compare 

With this green spot, so cherished in the heart : 

Nor beauty, be it e’er so bright and rare, 

Such sacred pleasures to the soul impart. 

Speak out my heart! though thou hast loved to 
roam, 

Hast thou e’er once forgot thy sacred, natal 
Home ?” 


Sabbath Musings and Everyday Scenes. London. 
R. B. Seeley & W. Burnside. 


Tue author of the “Souvenirs of a 
Summer in Germany” has here favour- 
ed us with a very charming little book 


of devotional meditation. Her mu- 


sings are all conceived in the true spi- 


rit of Christian feeling, as well as of 
feminine gentleness. That, in addition 
to this, they evince no ordinary abilit 

or circumscribed range of reading, will 
be doubted by none who has ever had 
the good fortune to peruse her “ Sou- 


venirs,” or even any of her slighter 
stories, such as “ Kate Hennessy,” or 
«The Lost Farm.” Like these last- 
named works, most of the “ Musings 


and Scenes” which compose the vo- 
lume now under consideration, are 
purely Jrish in their character; and 
this will, we feel sure, be to our readers 
a great additional recommendation. 
Thus, we find the first chapter headed, 
“ An Irish Cabin ;” the sixth, “ Glory 
be to God!” meditated on, as the fa- 
miliar phrase of the Irish peasant.— 
Another chapter relates to the Ori- 
ental customs and turns of expression 
to be met with among the peasantry of 
Ireland ; and the scene of many other 
chapters is laid in one part or other of 
our green isle. Indeed, almost every 
page evinces an intimate acquaintance 
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with, and a sympathising interest in, the 
lowly and ‘uninstructed people of our 
father-land. 

We shall only add the closing sen- 
tence of the advertisement which pre. 
cedes the volume, that “all the incidents 
and anecdotes introduced are literall 
true;—narrated simply as they occurred, 
without any attempt to impart an in- 
terest by exaggerated colouring or de. 
scription.” And, while we bear testi. 
mony to the reality of the scenes des- 
cribed, we can assure our readers, that 
all who take delight in the effusions of 
a well-stored and refined mind, accu- 
rately and minutely versed in Holy 
Scripture, and profiting richly in the 
application of divine knowledge to the 
love of God and of his creatures, will 
be amply repaid and gratified by a pe- 
rusal of this interesting work. 


Constantinople, and the Scenery of the Seven 
Charches of Asia Minor Illustrated, in a se 
ries of drawings from nature, By Thomas 
Allom. With an historical account of Con. 
stantinople, and descriptions of the plates, 
By the Rev. Robert Walsh, L.L.D. Finer 
Seates. Quarto. Fisher Son&Co. London 


and Paris. 
In a recent Number of the University 
Magazine we took occasion to draw 
the attention of our readers to the 
numbers of the abovementioned publi- 
cation which had then appeared. 
Since that time the first series has 
been completed, and now lies before 
us ; and we are bound to say, that in 
every respect, a volume more entitled 
to our commendation it has rarely been 
our fortune to examine. The engra- 
vings are, at least, equal in beauty to 
any work of the kind we have ever 
seen,—the descriptive matter, by our 
friend Dr. Walsh, is all we could wish 
for, and the binding superb. 

After the examples formerly given, 
it is unnecessary for us to illustrate 


our opinion by further extracts. But 
we would say, that such a volume as 


this, so superbly illustrated and sump- 
tuously bound, would form a much 
more appropriate gift than the glitter. 
ing trash generally denominated as an- 
nuals. It is quite equal to the best of 
them in external appearance, while its 
intrinsic merit will not be in the least 
diminished when the revolution of an- 
other year shall have consigned the 
whole race of annuals to oblivion. 





